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PREFACE. 



The greater part of the materials of the work 
DOW presented to the Public iiad been collected 
by the Author, from various sources, for his sole 
benefit. When he thought of preparing them for 
publication, it was under the impression that the 
knowledge which he had found to be useful to 
himself would prove not less beneficial to others. 
But before bringing his work to a conclusion he 
discovered, upon further inquiry into the subject, 
that many of his ideas had been anticipated and 
better expressed by previous writers. Yet, as 
they appear in a new shape, and with new illus- 
trations, and as the work is still, in fact, the only 
one which takes a comprehensive view of the one 
particular subject of which it treats, the Author 
has thought it may not be unacceptable to those 
for whom it is intended. 
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Should any one object that the undertaking • 
is presumptuous in an unknown and unauthorized 
individual, it is answered, first, that the Author 
presumes to offer his suggestions only to his breth- 
ren several years younger than himself, who are 
just entering upon their ministerial duties; and, 
secondly, that he conceives the subject to be 
rather suited to a man of moderate ability, than 
to one of great and original genius. High talent 
works rather by impulse than by rule. He who 
has himself experienced the difficulty of preach- 
ing, and the need of rules, and has in some 
degree surmounted the difficulties which he met 
with, and worked out the rules for himself, is the 
most likely to direct his attention to those minute 
details which, though useful and necessary to most 
persons, would be liable to be passed over by men 
of first-rate genius. 

Or, should the Author's personal friends bo 
surprised that one, who has so little pretension 
to eloquence in the pulpit, should think himself 
competent to teach others, he can only remind 
them of what Horace says about a whetstone, 

" Acutum 
Reddere quae femim valet, exsore ipea secandi,*' 
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and assure them that it is a much easier thing 
to give an opinion than an example. He would 
ako state, that on all important points he has 
confirmed his own assertions and rules by con- 
stant reference to the highest authorities. 

It may be necessary to add a few words on 
a topic which concerns all rhetoricians, but espe- 
cially one who attempts to give rules for preach- 
ing. Some persons are disposed to undervalue 
rfietoric altogether. " Sincerity and earnestness," 
they say, ^ are better than all the rules which can 
be devised. Let a preacher only be sincere, and 
his labours will be blessed with more success than 
if he were a perfect master of rhetoric." This 
assertion is admitted without hesitation: sincerity 
is the soul of preaching. An earnest preacher, 
even though of inferior ability, vnll be more ef- 
fective than the most complete orator. But, 
though the Author entirely admits this as an in- 
disputable truth, yet he does not admit the 
inference which some would draw from it, — that 
rhetoric is useless : for he considers it to be a 
no less undoubted truth than the former, that a 
sincere preacher tvith skill is likely to be the 
means of drawing more sinners to salvation than 
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a sincere preacher mthout skill. It is unfair to 
contrast skill with sincerity, and then to infer 
that skill is needless. The one is a quality of 
the heady the other of the heart ; and the example 
of St. Paul demonstrates that the two are per- 
fectly compatible. 

The Author is so convinced of the paramount 
necessity of sincerity, that he has lost no oppor- 
tunity of impressing this great truth on his 
readers; and he trusts that no one will rise 
from the perusal of his work without a fiill con- 
viction that the most perfect skill, if insincere, is 
valueless ; nay, liirther, that all our most earnest 
and able endeavours can be of no avail whatever, 
without the co-operating aid and sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Grace. 
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My Dear 

My present commmiication is the first of a se- 
rit-s of Letters or Essays on the Art of Preaching ; 
a subject which, as you have just taken orders, 
must naturally occupy much of your attention. 
My recollection of the want of some assistance of 
this sort, during the first years of my ministry, is 
ibe cause of my offering to you the results, such 
t» they are. of my own study and reflection, and 
1 sincerely hope they may not prove altogether 



About twelve years since, I was situated just as 
jou are now. I had lately taken orders, and being 
deeply sensible of the awful responsibility of the 
office to which I had been called, was anxious to 
prepare myself in the best way I was able, before 
entering upon the active duties of my profession. 
With this view, I gladly availed myself of the op- 
portunity of attending the private Lectures, given 





by Dr. Lloyd, {afterwards Bishop of Oxford,) who 
then held the professorsliip of divinity ; and most 
instructive and interesting tliey were. No one of 
his pupils can call to mind the able and patient 
manner, in which he explained his own comprehen- 
sive views, the kindness and skill with which he 
solved our diflRculties, and the rare tact with which 
he encouraged those of moderate ability, and brought 
out whatever talent each of us possessed, without 
the warmest feelings of gratitude. I mention these 
circumstances, in order to pay a passing tribute of 
acknowledgment to one now no more, and to intro- 
duce one of my excellent instructor's often-repeated 
precepts, " Always write your own sermons ; for," 
said he, "a moderate sermon of your own will 
have twice the effect of a much better one written 
by another." This opinion is confirmed by most 
writers on the subject ; and amongst them by 
Bishop Sprat ; " Every person," says he, " who 
undertakes this great cm]>loyment, should make it 
a matter of religion and conscience to preach 
nothing but what is the product of his own study, 
and of his own composing," 

There are not wanting, however, those who are 
of the contrary opinion. Addison says, in the 
Spectator,' that Sir Roger de Coverty presented 
the clergyman of his parish with all the good 
sermons which had been puidished in English, and 
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ly be^;ed of him that i.'very Sunday he would 
pronounce one of tliem. And that this is not, 
one might imagine, merely a humour of the worthy 
knight's, would appear from Addison's concluding 
obeen-ations : — " I could heartily wish that more 
of OUT country clergy would follow his example, 
and instead of wasting their spirits in laborious 
composition, would endeavour, after a handsome 
elocution, and all those other talents, to enforce 
what has been penned by greater masters. This 
would not only be more easy to themselves, but 
more edifying to the people." He is partly right : 
more ca.sy to the preacher unquestionably it would 
be, inasmuch as it would require neither talent, 
nor learning, nor experience, nor knowledge of 
divinity, nor ability to compose : but that it would 
be more edifying to the people does not so plainly 
appear ; and that is the point on which the question 
must rest. Addison's opinion has been adopted 
by many. I have myself heard serious persons 
declare, that there is no excuse now a days for a 
Clergyman preaehing a bad sermon, because there 
are so many good ones published. Indeed, there 
are some who make a merit of not intruding their 
own crude and feeble performances upon their 
congregation on the same plea '. If they had said 
'titat there was no excuse for a Clergyman preach- 
a bad sermon, because, with proper diligence, 
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he might learu to preach gootl ones" I should have 
been inclined to agree witli them. But the other 
proposition appears to me altogether fallacious. 

A little consideration will, I think, dispose us 
to deny both the premiss and the eonclusion. 
First, ore there many good sermons published ? 
T should say decidedly. No, — not many that are 
■well adapted for the pulpit. Sermons are published 
to be read, not to he preached, Mr. Fox used to 
ask of a printed speech, "Does it read well?" and 
being answered in the affirmative, said, "Then it 
was a bad speech ^." There should, in truth, always 
be a difference in style between what is to be 
read and what is to be spoken. " A rejiort verbatim 
of any effective speech must always appear diffuse 
and ungraceful in the perusal ; the very repetitions 
and redundancy, the accumulation of epithets which 
gave force and momentum to the career of 
delivery, hut weaken and encumber the march of 
style when read *." This may not apply quite so 
much to sermons, because the style of the pulpit 
is commonly less oratorical than that of other 
speeches. Still it is tnie, though in a less 
degree. For when a CiergjTnan prepares his 
sermon for the press, he M'ill generally correct the 
style in order to adapt it to reading. Some of the 
best essays in our language ap)»ear in the shape 
of printed sermons; but if these are preached, as 
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they are published, they would be unimpressive 
tgrmons, precisely hecause they are good essays^. 

But suppose that sennons are published as they 
are preached, and that many good ones are so 
pabliHhed ; still 1 ain not prepared to admit, that 
you would do well to preach them. It is a fallacy 
to suppose that the utility of preaching depends 
•olely or chiefly on the goodness of the sermon. 
The truth is, that in an effective sermon, there are 
many concurrent causes, besides its merit as a 
composition, to which we must look for its 
efficiency. 

In the first jilace, it is essential to the force of 
all pubhc addresses, and of a sermon at least au 
much as any, that tney should be specially adapted 
to the character, capacity, circumstances, the habits, 
prejudices, mode of thinking, and degree of know- 
ledge of the hearers *. Witness the addresses of 
our Saviour and the Apostles. Now, how is it 
likely that these requisites should be attended to 
by a preacher who delivers a sermon composed a 
hundred years ago, or written for a congregation at 
the other end of the kingdom. It is possible he 
may select one generally suited to his congregation, 
accordingly as the majority may be rich or poor, 
agricultural or commercial, educated or illiterate; 

> Ultcr in the Britisli Magaziae for Sept. 1B34, by W. F. H. 

* " It is a canon in Sermon -writing, never lo be lost sight of, ibst 
■ elei)jyinsD i« to write ^tfifically fnr his oicn peoph." — Chriil, Ohs. 
Tol. viii. p, 428. 
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but still it must of necessity want that minute and 
pointed adaptation to the hearers' circumstances, 
which constitutes a primary excellence in every 
address. And if it he difBcult to select even one 
sermon, which has this chann, how much more 
hopeless must it be, during a long course of 
parochial preaching, to adapt the compositions of 
other people to your own congregation. 

Another requisite for a sermon is. thai it should 
he the genuine language of t/mtr mrn heart. " A 
sermon onght to be a delineation of the workings 
of the preacher's own mind '." There will be a 
degree of earnestness and sincerity when yon 
deliver your own thoughts and sentiments, which 
cannot be attained by those, who use language not 
their own. " There is an authority in the simplest 
things which can be said, when they carry visible 
characters of genuineness with them." A man 
can never be eloquent but when he is speaking 
his own thoughts, and delivering his own senti- 
ments. Although you may be perfei'tly convinced 
of the truth of what you take firom another 
preacher's sermon, and sincerely anxious to impress 
it on your hearers, yet it is not possible (except, 
indeed, for an accomplished actor, which. I suppose, 
it is not your wish to be,) to enter into the feelings 

' For this, and many other quotations, which iritl be found in the 
present work, the author ia uncertain to whom he ia indebted. 
Having originaUy collected his materials without a view to publi 
lion, he wae not always careful to note down his authority. 
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and tone of the original composer, and deliver with 
warmth and energy sentiments which you have 
borrowed. There is something peculiar in each man's 
way of thinking and expressing himself, of which it 
is not in the power of another to give a just notion. 
To deliver forcibly the composition of another 
in, I say, very difficult, if not ini[>ossible, even with 
the greatest pains ; and where great pains are not 
bestowed, which, 1 fear, would too often be the 
case, it cannot but be expected that grievous 
blunders would occur. The study necessary for 
the composition of sermons is one of the principal 
means by which the preacher forms his opinions, 
and increases his stock of knowledge. A preacher 
of printed sermons is not in general of a very 
studious turn ; hence it is not unlikely that his 
doctrine will be found somewhat inconsistent. He 
may be an Arminian one Sunday, a high Calvinist 
the next. 1 have known such mistakes hinted at: 
nay, I have heard of a preacher veering about to 
opposite points of the compass even in one dis- 
Such a sermon would remind us of 
monster. 



^^^ff Jo 



" Desioitiii piacem mulier fonnosa Eupera^," 



has been wittily translated — " The head 
John Calvin clapped on the shoulders of 
Wesley," or rice versa. Indeed, the worst thing 
iu can do, is to make a patch-work of your 
lon, by taking part from one place, and part 
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from another. If jou must steal, steal it all, and 
all from the same place; but the better waj is 
not to steal. 

For, independently of other advantages, jou will 
find a pleasure and satisfieiction in addressing your 
congregation in jour own language. It is both 
natural and right, that a preacher should feel the 
same partiality for his own composition as other 
authors do; something akin, (to use the illustra- 
tion of Aristotle) to that which a father feels for 
his child ; and having this feeling, it will follow 
that he will deliver it with a degree of interest 
which cannot but increase its impressiveness. 
Once begin the habit of preaching your own ser- 
mons, and you will not leave it off, but accustom 
yourself to take from others, and you will not 
soon break through the habit. 

But lastly, whatever may be your own inclina- 
tion, and whatever may have been the public 
opinion in the time of Addison, it is certain that 
there is now a very general prejudice against a 
Clergyman who is too idle to compose his own 
sermons ; it is considered disingenuous, and a sign 
of indolence very much like lukewarmness ; inso- 
much that should his congregation find it out, he 
may expect his church to be emptied, if there be 
another church or chapel near at hand. On all 
accounts, therefore, and not least for the last- 
mentioned reason, you will, I think, agree with 
me, that the professor's advice was good. 
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When, however, I recommend original compo- 
sition, do not mistake me, as if I said that uovelty 
of thought was desirable ; this is the last thing 
which a preacher need aim at. New ideas in 
religion must almost inevitably be false ; and if a 
young Clerg)-nian depends for materials entirely 
or principally on his own resources, his sermons 
will be rather defective in " strong meat." " I 
would have young Clergymen," says Seeker, "make 
very grea.t use of the works of able divines, not 
inconsiderately and servilely transcribe them, but 
study, digest, contract, amplify, vary, adapt them 
to the purpose, improve, if possible, what they find 
in them. For then it will fairly become their 
own, mix naturally with what proceeds altogether 
from themselves, and preserve their youthful pro- 
ductions from the imputation of being empty and 
jejune." Half the palaces at Rome of a certain 
date are built of the materials of the Coliseum ; 
and I see no reason why you should not have full 
permission to dig your materials from the gigantic 
productions of former days : provided you do not 
throw them together in a rude promiscuous heap, 
but chisel them and fashion them for your purpose, 
and work them up into a new and goodly fabric. 
Sermons, thus composed, may be as truly your 
own, as the palaces at Rome were the jiroduction 
of their respective architects. Nay, to pursue our 
metaphor, there is uo reason why you should not 
■ your models also from those who have gone 
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before you, and adapt them to present exigencies ; 
as Palladio has borrowed liis ideas from the noble 
conceptions of the ancients, and adapted the 
columns and pediments of Grecian architecture to 
the convenience of modem houses. 

It has often surprised me, that when Bishop 
Lloyd so decidedly recommended origijial compo- 
sition, he never devoted any of his lectures to 
teaching us how we ought to set about it. It was 
like setting us to make bricks »ithout straw. He 
furnished us with the materials, but not with the 
means of working them up. Neither do I leam 
that his successor, who continues the same system 
of lecturing, has ever given instruction on this 
point. The present Professor is well known as an 
able writer, and an effective preacher in the Uni- 
versity, and has had many years' practice in a 
parochial pulpit. No one, therefore, can be more 
competent to teach this very important part of 
the ministerial duty. Perhaps, if these lines should 
fall under his notice, it may not be thought pre- 
sumptuous in me to express a hope that he will 
beatow a thought on the subject *. 

• The following is an extract from Mr. Raikea's "Remarks on 
Clerical Education," It relates lo the Seminary at New York. 
" This last branch of study {the composition and delivery of 
was for years under the direction of the late Bishop Hobart. 
infanned the friend by whose kindness I was furnished with these 
particulars, that the students attended him every Saturday during 
each term or sessinn ; when they were engaged for several hours in 
recitation, and in the delivery of hcrmona composed by themselves 

■2 
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In default of any regular instruction in the art 
of preaching, the young Clergyman is left to 
collect his ideas on the subject from whatever 
source he can. His difficulties are well described 
by Mr. Raikes : — " The first efforts of a young 
ctergjinan are generally nothing more than expe- 
riments. He has no jtrevious practice. He 
begins probably by imitating one whom he ad- 
mires ; but his first efforts are attempts in an 
art which he has never studied, and in wliich 
he has no adviser to direct him. Even the theory 
of his system is unknown ; and, it is probable. 
Tears will elapse before experience and reflection 
will lead him to discover that mode of preaching 
which is suited to his powers, and best calculated 
lo edify his hearers." I can bear witness to the 
accuracy of this description, so far as regards 
my own case. For want of some common rules, 
and previous practice, I began, like many other 
young Clergymen, to preach, before I knew what 
I was about. I tried various ways : sometimes 
writing off a sermon as rapidly as possilde, in 
the hope that it would have freshness and energy ; 
sometimes correcting and polishing it, with a view 
to make it more acceptable. The result was, 
that sometimes I had the satisfaction of seeing 



d on certaia days they read in turna, u a devotional exercise, the 
rtice of the Church. These terraons, us well as the mode of 
iding the liturgy, and of (ireaching, were made the subject of the 
'b remarkB." P. 24. See also Eraiini. Ecclee. lil». ii. 713- 






my audience evidently interested aud attentive ; 
at other times, when my sernion was written 
with equal care, they would be just the reverse. 
Subsequent experience has taught me the reason 
of this difference, which I could not guess at the 
time : aud I have found that it often arose from 
the neglect of some principle, which, thongh 
obvious enough when discovered, had not before 
occurred to me. To this cause I think may be 
attributed the great inequality so often observable 
in the sermons of a young Clergj-man. He writes 
at random, witliout any settled principles of com- 
position, and, consequently, it requires years of 
laborious exercise before he finds out many useful 
rules, with which a small practical treatise, or 
course of lectures, might at once have fiimished him. 
The chief help which a student finds to teach 
him the principles of oratory is the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle. This treatise you are, I trust, well 
acquainted with, unless you have sadly misused 
your time at Oxford. From Aristotle you have 
learnt those rules which apply to everj' sort of 
composition. The general rules of the art of 
persuasion, whether as applied to the senate, the 
bar, or the pulpit, are founded on human nature, 
and must remain the same so long as human 
nature continues unchanged. But you want to 
be taught to apply the principles of Rhetoric, to 
preaching before a Church of England congrega- 
tion. You have, perliaps. read Claude's Essay. 
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There is much useful matter in tills work, ami 
it sets you thinking and analysing: but I should 
nay, that it was raore suited to the French than 
the English pulpit, and that the rules contained 
in it would produce far too elaborate and artifi- 
cial a composition ; and impair the simplicity, 
which is one of the chief charms of pulpit elo- 
quence. However, be this eus it may, I will ven- 
ture to say, that if you read Claude's Essay, you 
did not find it to be what you wanted. Aristotle 
has furnished you with the tools of Rhetoric, but 
Claude does not teach you the use of the same 
tools. You want something to connect the ideaK 
which you have gained from Aristotle with those 
suggested by Claude ; something which shall apply 
the principles of Aristotle to the peculiar branch 
of Rhetoric which you wish to practise ; in short, 
an application of the rules of Rhetoric to the 
Church of England pulpit. 

Such, at least, I remember was my own feeling 
when I wa-s in the same situation in which you 
are now placed ; and with a view to remedy the 
defect, for my own benefit, I wrote down and 
arranged whatever ideas I could collect on the 
subject. Many good hints were derived from Dr. 
WTiately's able book on Rhetoric, which was 
published about that time, some from Sumner's 
A pogtolical preaching, one or two from Swift's 
Letter to a yoimg Clergj-man, and 1 have since 

tnd some excellent remark^ scattered up and 
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tjovni in the Christian Observer. In short, where- 
ever I have met with information on the uubject, 
I have made a practice of netting it down for 
my own use, and this I have been in the habit 
of illustrating by passages from any sermon which 
I have perused, and of confirming or rejecting 
according to ray own experience. In the hope 
of being of service to you, I have now (after 
much more labour than I anticipated when I 
began my task) drawn them op in the best order 
I was able, and if tliey prove useful to you shall 
be heartily glad. Though I do not promise you 
nmoh original matter, yet, I think, I can give you 
some useful information, which, otherwise, you 
might not have met with. The suggestions which 
I have obtained from various authors are acknow- 
ledged whenever I remember wliere they came 
from; but I have no doubt there are many for- 
gotten and unacknowledged. You will, however, 
have no difficulty in discriminating between them 
and my own. Like other candid readers, you 
will set down whatever good remarks you find 
as Iwrrowed from some other writer, and attribute 
all the rest to your friend, 

W. G. 
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THE END Ott OEIECT OF PREACHING. 

There are two principal mistakes, nitli regard 
to the composition of sermons, into which young; 
Clergymen are apt to fall. Some imagine it to 

I be 80 difficult a task, that they never attempt 
it; or if they do attempt it, give it up after 

' the first trial Others again suppose it so easy, 
that tbey give themselves no trouble about it; 
but sit down ou Saturday night, and write just 
what first occurs to them, fancying that the stream 
of their eloquence will be clearer and fresher the 
nearer the fountain head. We will devote the 
present Letter to a consideration of these points, 
and endeavour to discover what are the real dif- 
ficulties which a preacher has to encounter, and 
what are the means by which he may hope to 
surmount them. 

I If the object of writing a sermon be nothing 

I more than to produce a cnmiiosition whicii shall 
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occupy twenty minutes, or half an hour, in the 
delivery, it may be granted that nothing can be 
more easy. With the large choice of subject, 
and the infinite range of argument and illustra- 
tion, which the Holy Scriptures afford, any one 
who can write at all may surely write a sermon, 
if nothing more be requisite than what I have 
mentioned. But in truth the real aim and object 
of a preacher, if duly estimated, are the most 
arduous which can be conceived. All who have 
thought seriously, or written on the subject, agree 
in admitting its diflSculty. "The duty of a 
preacher," says one writer, "is to teach clearly, 
to convince successfully, and to persuade cogently.** 
No very easy task is spoken of even in these 
few words. Another describes its object as being 
"To effect a mighty change in the moral condi- 
tion of man, to bring back an apostate creature 
to allegiance, to restore the sinner to the likeness 
and fevour of God \" " The great aim of a Chris- 
tian preacher,** says another, "is to bring the 
heart of the hearer into contact with the objects 
which Revelation presents to us, that by the steady 
contemplation of these objects he may transfer 
something of their character to his own : as 
northern animals have been fabled to gaze upon 
what is white, till they become themselves insen- 
sibly white in their turn'." This writer seems to 
propose something easier than the rest ; but if 

* Christian Observer. ' Quarterly Review^ xxxix. 288. 
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we analyze his description, we shall find that it 
amounts to something very like making; " the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots." The following is Dr. Campbell's descrip- 
tion of the preacher's object. "The primary in- 
tention of preaching is the reformation of man- 
kind. The grace of God that briiigeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men. teaching us, that deny- 
ing ungodhness and worldly lusts, we should live 
Boberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world." (He might have added the remainder of 
(he text ; " Looking for the blessed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ'.") What is reiiuii*ed, is (as 
he goes on to say) " Reformation of life and 
manners, of all things that which is the most 
difficult by any means whatever to effectuate : I 
may add, of all tasks ever attempted by persua- 
sion, that which has most fretiuently baffled its 
powers '." " That man would need to be pos- 
sessed of oratory superior to human who would 
effectually persuade him that stole to steal no more, 
the sensualist to forego his pleasures, the miser 
his boards, the insolent and haughty to become 
humble and meekV "The sum and end of 
preaching," says Tillotaon, " is to bring men to 
repentance, and a firm belief in the Gospel." As 

' Titus ii. It— 13. 

' CunpbeirB Pliilosopliy of Rlietoric, book i. ch x sec, v. 
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we shall have to recur frequently to our definition 
of the object of preaching, and constantly to keep 
it in view, perhaps it will be found convenient 
to condense and simplify all these descriptions, 
and to state it to be, what I suppose none will 
be disposed to deny, " To make men real ChriS' 
tians.^ Of course, when by the grace of God 
they have become real Christians, we must strive 
to keep them so. It is the priest's office, not 
only to kindle the flame upon the altar, but also 
to keep it alive. 

In order to effect this object, the main difficulty 
with which the preacher has to contend is human 
nature — ^human nature both in himself and his 
hearers. 

In himself, he has to strive against a host of 
evil dispositions— vanity, love of applause, regard 
to human opinion, self-dependence, arrogance, pre- 
sumption, worldly-mindedness, indolence, luke- 
warmness, want of faith, and, what approaches 
very near to the latter, a want of confidence in 
God's blessing on his labours, a feeling of des- 
pondency or apathy, which must effectually damp 
his ardour, and render his preaching profitless. 
It is not my intention to enlarge on this part of 
the subject; I must refer you to other writers 
more able than myself to give you advice and 
assistance. But, most especially, I shall beg you 
to consult your Bible; that will shew you most 
clearly the deficiencies of your own character, and 
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wiftble you to Jiscem the wants of others. WIiph 
you liave detected the deceitftilness, weakness, and 
wickedness, in your own heart, and, by God's 
gnee. are enabled successfully to combat with 
them, then you will be prepared to detect and 
counteract the workings of the same subtle spi- 
rit in the hearts of others. This is one main 
secret of ministerial usefulness'. 

I shall enter more at len^h upon the other 
branch of the subject, the difficulty with which 
yon have to contend, as regards your hearers. 
tiup{>OKiii]; (what I fear we must do) that the 
majority of your congregation are not " walking 
worthy of the vocation with which they are 
called," but are more or less " in the gall and 
bitterness of sin," it must be your object to effect 
a change, not in their outward manners, but in 
the Tery nature and constitution of the soul: 

* The Author forbears to speak more at large io Ihis place on 
ttie nunisterial character for two reasons: Rrst, because he has 
had a coiwUnI eye to it in every part of hie work, especially in 
Letten xv. xvi. xvii, xviii. ; and, secondly, because thta part of 
the mbject is admirahly treated by Mr. Bridges in his work on 
the " Christian Ministry," a work to which, though not agreeing 
in ertrj opinion, he b^s to refer hia readers. 

The Author had not met with Mr. Bridges'a work until hix 
own was all but completed ; and he was inchned at lint to think 
that it rendered his labour almost Buperfluoiis. But he obsen'ed 
the following remark on the first paragraph of Part iv. : "The 
Public Ministry of the Word" "well deserves a prominent and 
detached consideration in passing orer the ministerial field, though 
■ full discussion of ita several particulars would furnisli ample 
mtttttiaU for a voUime." 
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and herein consists tout main diflBculty^ We 
mar wonder at the power of speech possessed hy 
a fimatical monk, who coold lead the warriors 
of Europe to ccmipass knd and sea» in order to 
effect a comparatiTely frivolous object. But what 
is this in comparison with the true object of the 
Christian minister, to change the heart of stone 
to one of flesh, to make men, not in name only, 
but in deed Christians*. 

Oh! what a host of prejudices and passions is 
arrayed against him. Wliat a band of veteran 
troops, hardened in the service of sin, is brought 
to bear upon his unwelcome invasion. What 
stubborn materials are thev on which he has to 
work! Even if there were no active principle 
of resistance to contend with, what a mass of 
inert matter there is to move ! How true is this 
yet how strange f One would have thought that 
when an acknowledged minister of God stood 
before an assembly of men, they would have re- 
ceived him with the same serious attention as 
Cornelius and his household received the apostle 

' Dr. Campbeil's Philosophy of mietoric, hook i. ch. x. sec. v. 

' *<To head a sect, to infiue party-spirit, to make men arro- 
gEDt, uncharitable, and malevolent, is the easiest task imaginable, 
and to which almost any blockhead is fully equal. But to pro- 
duce the contrary effect, to subdue the spirit of faction, and that 
monster, spiritual pride, with which it is invariably accompanied, 
to insjiire equity, moderation, and charity, into men's sentiments 
and conduct with regard to others, is the genuine test of elo- 
quence/* lb. sec. X. 
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Peter; "Now, therefore, are we all here pre»ent 
before thee to hear all things that are commanded 
thee of God." One would have thought that as 
he went on to speak on their eternal interests, 
and tn set before tlieni life, and death, and judg- 
ment to come, to teach them how they might 
escape the everlasting wrath of God, and save 
their fwuls alive, all would have been mute atten- 
tion, — that fear and gratitude would have tilled 
everr heart. But I pray you take a survey from 
the pulpit of the congregation you are about to 
address. You behold them gathered there before 
you, (Oh ! what an awful scene !) — men who 
will be living thousands of thousands, and mil- 
lions of millions of years hence — living either in 
m state of endless woe, or endless bliss. You 
ire to them God's appointed minister of mercy. 
And, on their acceptance or rejection of God's 
40br of mercy — aye, it may be their accej>tance 
or rejection of it on this very day, (for some may 
Dever hear it more,) depends the character of 
their eternal destiny'. But what is the expres- 
nm of feeling which you observe among them ? 
Do they appear solemnly interested, as if they 
felt tfae deep importance of the business in band? 
Alts ! no. Instead of appearing humbly and anx- 
ioadjr denmus of instruction, observe how they 
■t, too many of them in careless attitudes, and 
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with countenances expressive of little interest in 
the subject brought before them — a subject which 
ought to be, in itself^ and, apart from all consi- 
deration of the character and ability of the 
preacher, of deepest interest. How few are there 
who shew signs of humble teachableness! How 
few are there who are hungering and thirsting 
after heavenly food! And these are the mate- 
rials of which you are to " make Christians.'* You 
have to rouse the slumberer to attention, to awe 
the supercilious critic and make him learn humi- 
lity, to convince the giddy sons and daughters of 
the world of the peril in which they stand, to 
infuse a spirit of heavenly mindedness into the 
breast of the cold formalist — ^in short, your task 
is to subdue the various evil propensities of your 
hearers' corrupt nature, and to make them know 
and feel, that it is no indifferent matter on which 
you address them, but an afiair of life and death) 
of happiness or woe eternal. 

And what, let us ask, is the cause of this 
strange apathy or levity, this indifference to spi- 
ritual good, this sordid attachment to worldly 
things, this decided preference for present enjoy- 
ment, which too often baffle the preacher's whole 
skill and energy". The root of it is the corrupt 
Hon of human nature^ the natural disinclination 
to heavenly things which exists in all mankind; 

" See Chiistian Observer, vol. v. p. 277. 
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ifaat feeling which induces many a man, even on 
hin death-bed, when the labours of the physician 
are unavailing, and he knows them to be so, to 
he more anxioua to send for his lawyer to arrange 
iiis atlairs for the benefit of his successor, than 
to make preparation for eternity — the soul is 
the last tiling which many think of — in short, 
it is a state of mind emphatically called " an 
evil heart of unbelief." If belief there be. it 
has been emothered or lost amidst the caren and 
vanities of the vrorld. and the objects of present 
«eiue. This is the root of the evil, and the main 
Bource of the difficulty with which you have to 
contend. 

What adds still more to the arduous nature of 
your task, is, that it is necessary to create, not 
merely a powerful, but, a permanent eifect ; you 
must not barely cause a transient qualm of con- 
KiMice, a momentary ebullition of feeling, but you 
have to make a lasting impression on the heart, and 
effect a corresponding change of conduct. This 
point is essential. If you have not done thi^:, you 
have done nothujg. And, if we look at this point 
only, how far easier is the task of every other 
^leaker ". The advocate has gained his point when 
he has obtained a verdict for his client. It matters 
little to him what may be the opinion of the jury 
to-morrow. The speaker at the election, the con- 

' See Careiihell's PhiloBophj' of Rhetoric, 
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vififtl paitT, or pabUe meetii^. has genenUr little 
more to do than to ingntiate himself with his par- 
tisauiSy far exprpSBing sentiments coi^enial irith 
their ovn ^. When the last cheer has died awiT, 
his task is done. Even the senator speaks princi- 
pallj for present effect. Bot with the Christian 
preacher a permanent impresaon is eTerr thing; if 
he fiuls in this; his labour is thrown awaj. 

Again, jou wiU find, that though, in leafitr, the 
snlgeet of roar address is the most momentous 
business in idiich anj human being can be em- 
plored, it is next to imposable to give it that char 
racter of reality which at other times so greatly 
assists the speaker. Your message, though it be 
from hearai, is an oft-told tale : the sound of the 
Gospel &lls like lead on their ears: the same pn*- 
sons hare heard the same truths discussed week after 
week; and the utmost too can accomplish is, by 
some Tsriety of aignment or illustration, to prqnre 
the same heavenly food in a more palatable shape ; 
and even then thev will listen to tou rather as if 
you were playing on " a pleasant instrument," than 
as if you were speaking on a matter of important 



1' A modcTD writer od preaching giTet, with gmt *' muvet^," the 
foDowxiig canoiu of the art of platfonm-qfeakimg : — *^ You never, or 
▼ery rarely, hear a sensible speaker allude to himself. Egotism is 
abominable : speak hamdmmehf of eray body eUe^ amd kan others to 
speak of fom. Anecdotes are quite fashionable — here a just taste will 
teach yon whether to let fly your anecdote or keep it tn the cage." 
These remarks are worth a treatise on the subject. — ^ Stmrtetami's 
Preacher* s Mtmmal. 
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btuinesa. On all other occasions of public speak- 
ing men come, with eager looks and anxioutj minds, 
to Lear something in which they really have a per- 
sonal interest ; but, Btrange to say, it requires your 
whule power of persuasion to give this business- 
like character to a sermon. " The very imme of 
sermon," says Mr. Irving, in his Orations, " hath 
learned to inspire drowsiness and tedium." One 
rause of this is because you speak of things, not 
persons ". There is no personal collision ; you miss 
the excitement of opposition; and many of the most 
efective instruments of oratory are forbidden you. 
You may not rouse the more easily-excited passions 
of your hearers, nor flatter their vanity, nor give 
in to their prejudices. There is no place for cutting 
sare&sm, nor fierce invective, nor cool and dignified 
irony ; all these spirit-stirring topics, ail that is most 
agreeable to the natural man, must be avoided, and 
yon must confine yourself to the plain words of 
soberness and truth. 

You will begin to think that I have dwelt long 
1 on the diificulties of your task, and that it 
» to begin on some more cheering topic. I 
however, one or two minor difficulties to 
mention before I have done, which it will be well 
to allude to, as, perhaps, they may be partially re- 
It is no small drawback to the effective- 

m Ounpbell'B Ptiilosopby of Rhetoric, book i- chap, \. sect. 3. 
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ness of a sennon, that you have to address persons 
who are wearied with a long service; and, if you 
have no assistant, you are yourself wearied also^ your 
voice is worn out with reading, and your hearers 
tired of hearing the same voice. It is much better, 
if possible, that there should be two clergymen to 
perform the service. Another disadvantage is, that 
you have to provide a sermon, or perhaps more^ 
every Sunday for the same congregation. You 
are obliged to husband your resoiurces, and confine 
yoiu^elf closely to the subject ; which though pro- 
fitable for all parties in the long run, yet certainly 
curtails the flights of your eloquence. Then you 
have to preach week after week in the same place, 
and before the same people. No man is a prophet 
in his own country ; no preacher an apostle in his 
own pidpit. A new preacher, with half his talent, 
would be more attended to, till the novelty was 
worn off". So let me tell you here for your comfort 
— for it is time to give you some comfort — ^that 
you need not be alarmed nor mortified, if an itine- 
rant preacher comes into your parish, and draws 
away half your congregation. Take no notice, do 
nothing to obstruct him, only let him have his own 



** There are, doubtless, many examples of ministers retaining their 
influence and just popularity during life ; Newton and Cecil are in- 
stances of this. Still, such is the weakness of the human heart, that 
there is a general tendency to admire novelty, and to weary, even of 
the most assiduous preacher/ 
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way, and do you be diligent in your own duty, and 
in two or three Sundays most of your stray Bheep 
will find their way back. 

The last difficulty to whith I shall allude, is the 
circumstance of your having to address an assembly 
composed of so great a variety of persons. An 
ordinary church congregation is, of all audiences, 
the most pronnscuous. High and low, rich and 
poor, old and young, one with another, all must be 
instructed, convinced, persuaded. The preacher has 
tn adapt his arguments, and language, to the com- 
prehension and edification of every class ; and not 
only every class as to external circumstances, but 
also in spiritual attainments. " It ia no easy matter 
to excite and awaken drowsy souls without terrify- 
ing and disturbing some tender conscience, to bear 
borne the conviction of sin without the appearance 
of personal reflection," 

All these things are against the preacher; and, 
if he looks only to this side of the question, he may 
be inclined to say — who is sufficient for these things ? 
and either give up his office in despair, or content 
himself with reading the compositions of others. 
Bnt remember, my dear friend, that the preacher of 
the Gospel has placed himself in the situation of 
God's ambassador, and is acknowledged as such ; he 
has put his hand to the plough and may not look 
hack. " To preach the Gospel," says Mr. Benson, 
"is a burden which they have laid upon their owu 
shoulders ; to bear it for hfe is- a task which they 
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have assumed, and woe be unto them if they preach 
not the Grospel daily and duly, and in all their ways, 
and words, and works.*" 

It is indeed a difficult task — not less than to say 
to the dead, arise ! to bid the blind open their eyes, 
the deaf hear, and the lepers be cleansed — ^but re- 
member that you speak in the name of Grod. ** It 
is not you that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you '*.** — " We are labourers to- 
gether with God ^^J* Remember that He is with you 
who is able to smooth all difficulties, to make the 
crooked paths straight, and out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings, to ordain strength. Grod will 
give His blessing to faith, and prayer, and earnest- 
ness, not to human talent. The office of a preacher 
may indeed furnish ample scope for the application 
of first-rate talent ; still first-rate talent is not es- 
sential ; prayer and diligence are of far more real 
value. 

Consider this also, that the subject which you 
handle is the most sublime imaginable ; so sublime 
as to make the most illiterate preacher eloquent, if 
he be but earnest. It is fraught also with the 
deepest interest, and though men are wont to be 
insensible to its call, yet others have been able to 
rouse them, and why should not you ? Think of the 
results of God's blessing on the labours of many. 
How many notorious sinners have been converted ! 

'* Matt. X. 20. »• 1 Cor. uL 9. 
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bow many partBhes visibly improved ! besides the 
ans««n working of that silent stream, which flows, 
and purities the hearts of many in secret, whose 
disease and cure have been alike unknown to 
men. 

FfFsuade yourself then with a holy confidence, 
that God intends to accomplish His work, even by 
" the foolishness of your preaching." When mak- 
ing vour preparation, believe that what you are at 
ihat moment doing, may, through the power of God, 
be the blessed means of awakening some sinner. 
who is slumbering on the brink of ruin ; confirming 
some one who is wavering; that it may have con- 
siderable influence on many who hear you, nay, 
through God's grace, may be the means of saving 
some immortal soul. " With such a feeling as this, 
you wilt pursue your course ■with an ardour and 
steadiness, verj' different from the cold and feeble 
Attempts of those who expect no such results "," 

And why should you not, in humble confidence 
in God. hope and expect that success may attend 
even on your feeble endeavours. Surely, with the 
education which you have received, and the external 
advantages which you possess, it will be your own 
fcult — since God has promised his blessing to the 
faithful and diligent — if yon are a profitless labourer. 
Ought it to be too much to expect, that they, who 
take upon themselves the office of a Christian 
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minister, should have piety, earnestness, and dili- 
gence? if you are possessed of these requisites, 
great talents and eloquence may be dispensed with. 
There is no need, as in other situations, of much 
quickness or promptness of intellect, for you always 
have ample time to make preparation ; and though 
you may be " slow of speech," yet " the word of 
(jod is quick and powerful." It is good sound sense, 
the good sense of a good man^ which is, humanly 
speaking, the main requisite for an effective preacher. 
*^ If a minister feels that he is not gifted with great 
power of imagination, let him aim at the clear 
forcible manner of serious good sense," and, acting 
in the integrity of his heart, and putting his trust 
in God, he need not despair of being a valuable and 
useful minister of the (rospel of Jesus Christ, and 
doing as much good in the cause of truth, as if 
he were endowed with more brilliant talents. — 
" Preachers," says Fenelon, " are of two sorts. They 
who are not endowed with a great share of vivacity, 
explain the Scriptures clearly, vnthout imitating its 
lively and animated manner ; and if they expound 
the word of (rod judiciously, and support their doc- 
trine by an exemplary life, they may be very good 
preachers. They employ what St. Ambrose re- 
quires, — a chaste, simple, clear style, fiill of weight 
and gravity, without affecting elegance, or despising 
the smoothness and grace of language. The other 
sort, being of a poetical turn of mind, explain the 
holy book in its own style and figures, and by that 
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means become acconiplislied preachers. Tlie former 
instruct tlieir hearers with solidity and perspicuity, 
the latter add to this instruction the sublimity, the 
vehemence, and the divine enthusiasm, of the Scrip- 
tares, which is (if I may so say) entire, and living 
in them, as much as it can 1>e in men who are not 
miraculously inspired from above"." So you see 
that, even without aspirinf!; to the character of an 
aecomplished preacher, you need never despair of 
being able to make very useful sermons, and to 
preach them effectively, unless you are wanting in 
those qualities, which we have a right to look for in 
CTery one, who voluntarily undertakes the office 
of a Christian instructor. 

One thing I would beg you to bear in mind — that 
poptilanty is no sure test of a preacher's excellence, 
nor the want of it. of his deficiency. Though your 
sermons should not be much talked of, nor ap- 
planded. you are not to conclude that they have 
made no impression. " Tliere is a great deal of 
difference between people admiring a preacher, and 
being edified by his sermous "." " You should not 
look m much for brilliant success, as for gradual im- 
provement in your parish, church more frequented, 
more attention, less formality; all which cannot be 
effected by a few sermons, however jiowerful, but 
require years of earnest preaching." You must per- 
devere with diligence, and work cheerfully with 
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faith, waiting for the return of your labours in Grod's 
good time. The seed which you have sown may 
be silently springing up, eren though you be not 
permitted to reap the crop. Act and preach with 
this spirit, *^and thy word shall not return unto 
thee void, but shall accomplish that whereunto it 
was sent **." 

Meanwhile — ^to return to our more inmiediate 
subject, of which, in my desire to impress upon 
you the arduous, yet hopeful nature of your duties, 
I have almost lost sight — ^you must not neglect to 
avail yourself of those helps which the art of rhetoric 
is calculated to afford. "There are two abilities 
required in every one that will teach and instruct 
another (Svv€<ric and 'Epfuivcm) ; a right understand- 
ing of sound doctrine, and an ability to propound, 
confirm, and apply it to the edification of others. 
And the first may be without the other, as a man 
may be a good lawyer and yet a bad pleader, so he 
may be a good divine and yet not a good preacher.** 
Some few, indeed, may perceive intuitively the best 
mode of persuasion ; but, generally speaking, without 
the study of this art, they will not be able to do 
justice to their own conceptions. " However rich 
they may be in knowledge and attainments, they 
will be less able to avail themselves of their trea- 
sures, than one who has not half their store, but is 
able to bring out what he possesses with more tact 

*" Isa. Iv. 2. 
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and skill." The want of attention to the principles 
of rhetoric, and of practice in applying them, appears 
to me one principal cause of many young clergymen 
preaching with much less effect than they otherwise 
might ; and this I hope to remedy in the following 
pegeS) if it be only by drawing their attention to 
the subject. 
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You will, perhaps, wonder at the subject of my 
present Letter. "Why treat of delivery before 
composition?" you will say. "Surely it is usual 
to write a sermon first, and preach it afterwards." 
But I have divers grave authorities to bring 
forward concerning the primary importance of this 
part of the subject, and weighty reasons of my 
own for treating of it so early. "Actio," says 
Cicero, (by which he means the voice, the ges- 
ture, and expression of countenance; in one word, 
delivery^) "Actio, inquam, in dicendo una domi- 
natur. Sine hac summus orator esse in numero 
nullo potest, mediocris hac instructus summos 
Sffipe superare. Huic primas dedisse Demosthenes 
dicitur, cum rogaretur quid in dicendo esset pri- 
mum, huic secundas, huic tertias'." Aristotle 
speaks to the same effect in the beginning of 
his third book, and Quinctilian in his eleventh. 

* Cicero dc Oratore. iii. 56, 57. 
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" Neque euim tani rc^fert qualia sint qufe intra 
Dosmet ipsos composuimua, quam quomodo effer- 
iuitur; nam ita ut quisquf audit, movetur." But 
to come to later, and more appropriate authori- 
ties. "I am verily persuaded," saya Bishop Sprat 
in his discourse to his clergy, " that the sermons 
preached every Sunday in this one kingdom by 
the Church of England clergy in this age are 
more excellent compositions, of that kind, than 
have been delivered in the same space of time 
throughout the whole Christian world besides. 
Only let me take the freedom to suggest, that, 
perhaps, it would add much, though not to the 
8oUd and substantial parts of such discourses, yet 
to their just popularity and more general accept- 
ance, and to the greater edification of our hearers, 
if we would universally addict ourselves a little 
more to this study of pronunciation ; by which 
advantages alone, of the freedom and life of their 
elocution, we know the preachers of some other 
nations do seem to reign and triumph in the 
pulpit, whilst their sermons, as far as we can 
judge of those we have of them in print, are 
not comparable to the English." 

Now for my own reasons for treating so early 
of delivery. In the first place, the style and 
composition of a sermon appear to me to depend, 
in a great degree, on the manner in which it is 
to be delivered. You must not write an essay, 
and then, because it is an essay, deUver it in a 
D 2 
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dull, uninteresting manner; but you should first 
determine what kind of address is most suited 
to the pulpit, and then compose accordingly. The 
essence of a sermon is, that it is a composition 
designed for delivery ; and this view of its cha- 
racter should be continually present to your mind 
when you are composing it. 

Secondly, it will fall in with the subject of 
delivery to discuss certain previous questions on 
which the whole character of a sermon depends. 
In particular, there is a fundamental question to 
be decided, before we consider how to write a 
sermon, and that is, whether it is to be written 
at all, or whether it is to be spoken extempora- 
neously ? 

But the principal cause of my adopting this 
arrangement is, that I have found the following 
the readiest clue to unravel the intricacies of my 
subject. Supposing the object of preaching to 
be, as described in the foregoing Letter, " to make 
men real Christians," it is necessarv, in order to 
effect this object, that your sermon should, first, 
be heard ; secondly, attended to ; thirdly, under- 
stood; fourthly, it must be favourably received; 
fifthly, it must convince the mind; sixthly, it 
must affect the heart and influence the will. The 
consideration of these particulars will lead us to 
speak successively on pronunciation and delivery, 
on style, on the i?0oc or character of the speaker^ 
on arguments, and address to the passions ; and 
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SO give us a complete analysis of the subject : 
after which I shall proceed, by a synthetical 
method, to re-construct the materials.- 

The first point, then, to which a preacher must 
attend when he gets into the pulpit, is thai he 
may be heard; that the sound of his voice may 
be heard distinctly in every part of the Church. 

I should not have thought it necessary to notice 
so obvious a truth, but for the very common 
neglect, or forgetfiilness, amongst preachers in this 
most essential point. How constant a complaint 
is it amongst a congregation, that they cannot 
hear their minister: with all their attention they 
cannot catch more than half his meaning. The 
better the sermon, the more disappointing is it 
to hear only a part of it. Now, except in very 
large or ill-constructed churches, this difficulty of 
being heard does not commonly arise from any 
natural or insuperable defect in the preacher's 
voice, but from a bad habit of delivery, contracted 
generally when the preacher first entered upon 
his office, or since fallen into from indolence or 
inadvertence. You vnll find the following hints 
useful to guard you against similar errors. Per- 
haps some of them may appear trivial ; but I 
consider nothing as trivial which improves the 
effect of preaching; and no suggestions ought to 
be neglected which may help to remove even the 
slightest drawback. "The country parson," says 
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Herbert, "holds the rule that nothing is little in 
God's service." 

First, take care to speak plainly — I do not 
mean loudly, but plainly. " Some preachers seem 
to think that they shall be heard if they bellow 
as loud as they can; and so they are, but they 
are not understood." It is not so much loud- 
ness of sound, as distinctness of utterance, which 
renders the voice intelligibly audible. In .a church, 
as well as in a room, it is very possible to be too 
loud. Let every syllable of every word be pro- 
perly and clearly pronounced. Be particidarly 
careful to pronounce every consonant. It is on 
them principally that distinctness of articulation 
depends*. And do not cut short some words, 
and almost drop others, or confuse them together, 
as some readers are apt to do ; but give each 
word, even the smallest, its due pronunciation. 
A little attention to this point, when first you 
begin officiating, will prevent you from contract- 
ing a habit which often spoils a preacher's deli- 
very for life. Only take care that you do not 
run into the contrary extreme, and acquire a 
pedantic preciseness of expression, which is, per- 
haps, as disagreeable, though not so essentially 
bad, as the former fault. 

Be careful, in particular, not to allow your 

' Doddridge. 
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voice to ftiiik into an inaudible tone at the end 
of a sentence. Keep it well sustained through- 
oat; so that the last part of each sentence may 
b« heard as distinctly as the first. But in so 
doing, avoid a practice which 1 have remarked in 
declamatory- speakers, of raising the voice at the 
last syllable, or last but one, with a jerk, as if 
tiiej were as»king an impertinent question. It is 
difficult to explain more accurately what I mean; 
bat if you have ever been at a debating society 
of young orators, you will, probably, have observed 
the trick to which 1 allude. Few habits have a 
worse effect in the pulpit, or give more the air 
of affectation. 

Do not bend your head constantly down to your 
book, but keep your face towards those whom you 
iddress, in such a manner that your voice may not 
be lost ill any part of the Church. I do not advise 
you to stand without motion, looking always in 
tbe Mime direction. But I cannot say that I 
admire the manner in which some preachers turn 
and twist themselves to all parts of the pulpit, 
vometimes speaking to those on the extreme right, 
sometimes to those on the extreme left; as if they 
were different parties who required different argu- 
ments addressed to each. With a weak voice, it is 
cJcar that by this mode of 8]>eaking, much of what 
you say, must of necessity be lost by those on whom 
Tour back is turned. Sometimes, indeed, when the 
preacher is enunciating the proposed division of his 
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subject, or some other point to which he desires 
particular attention to be paid, I have observed that 
this object is gained by repeating it twice, as the 
text is usually repeated, to the right and to the left ; 
and the same may be done when you repeat the 
same sentiment in different language. 

If a preacher^s voice is naturaUy weak, it is a good 
plan to address himself in his natural tone, as dis- 
tinctly as he can, to the part of the congregation 
farthest from him ; a method, which is found to have 
the effect of throwing out the sound without any 
unpleasant exertion or straining of the voice. 

In order to speak distinctly it is necessary to 
write distinctly. " Let me entreat you,'' says Dean 
Swift, " to add one half crown a year to the article 
of paper, to transcribe your sermons in as large and 
plain a manner as you can ', and either make no 
interlineation, or change the whole leaf, for we your 
hearers would rather you should be less correct, 
than perpetually stammering, which I take to be 
one of the worst solecisms in rhetoric. And, lastly, 
read your sermon once or twice a day for a few days 
before you preach it. To which you will probably 
answer, that it was but just finished when the last 
bell rang to Chu|:^h, which I shall readily believe, 
but not the more excuse you." 

Some preachers, I have observed, when they 

3 See also what is said by QuinctiliaD, '' Relinquendse autem 
vacuse tabellse in quibus libera adjiciendi sit ezcursio. Nam interim 
pigritiam emendandi angustias facimit, aut cert^ novorum interpo* 
sitione priora confundunt." — Lib. x. cap. 3. 
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rwse their eyes from the book, in order to deliver 
more impressively some important passage, are at a 
loas to find their place a^ain, which has an awlcward 
effect. To avoid this you may write the first word 
of the next sentence in larger letters than the rest, 
or nmke some mark, by underscoring or otherwise, 
which shall catch the eye when you turn again to 
your manuscript. 

Besides the proper management of your own voice, 
it is obviously important, in order that you may he 
distinctly heard, to keep your congregation quiet. 
With a view to effect this, it is advised by some to 
begin your sermon in a low tone of voice, so as to 
force the congregation to be still, in order to hear at 
all, which they will be anxious to do at the begin- 
ning; and then, when you have got them quiet, 
lo keep them so by fixing their attention to the 
matter. If their attention flags towards the middle 
or end of the sermon, I have observed that a few 
words of weighty imiiort in a loud animated tone 
«ill make them still again. " We are told that 
St. Jerome, when his auditory began to grow dull 
in their attention, would recite a verse or two out 
of the Hebrew text, whereat they all started and 
gave ear to him." I do not advise you to follow 
this plan to the letter, but in spirit you may do 
so by introducing such observations as will rouse 
your hearers. When our Saviour desired particu- 
lar attention, he would use these emphatic words, 
" \'erily, verily, I say unto you ;" or " he that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear," A [laraphrase of these 
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expressions may suit your purpose ; you may relieve 
a long argument, by an appeal in the midst of it ; 
** I should not detain you, brethren, so long on this 
pointy but that I consider it of the very greatest 
importance ;" '^ I miss my aim," says Dean Milner, 
" if I do not make myself rightly imderstood ;** 
" We would pause yet a moment^" says Mr. Mel- 
ville, ^^ on this truth, for it is worth your closest 
attention ;" " Let this be noted," says Walker, ** as 
a most certain yet tremendous truth ;" " Permit 
me here solemnly to address such and such a class." 
But when you thus particularly invite the attention 
of your hearers, take care not to disappoint them, 
but tell them something really worth hearing \ 

Independently of loudness or lowness of voice, 
proper emphasis is necessary to fix the attention of 
your hearers. 

Emphasis is laid on syllables, words, or whole 
sentences and pages. The word undone^ for in- 
stance, would generally be pronounced with the 
stress on the last syllable ; but in the passage, *' We 
have left undone those things which we ought to 
have done," the stress on the first syllable is neces- 
sary to mark the antithesis. In every sentence you 
lay a greater emphasis on some words than on 
others, sometimes for the sake of expressing more 
forcibly the prominent idea, sometimes merely 
to mark the sense. Observe, however, that each 

* TovTO S' itfTiv, iiaTrtp i0)| llp6nKoc, ore wtTTo^ouv Oi oKpoarai, 
•KaptfiPaXKnv rfJQ irfyniKovraipax^iov avrolc, "Arist. Rhei. ill. 14. 9* 
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^lentence must be pronounced with a reference to 
tLe sentences which precede and follow, not con- 
fddered solely by itself; and it will be seen that 
words which are the most important in a sentence, 
when viewed separately, are often not so when you 
look at the context. Perhaps the most general 
use of emphasis is to distinguish pinmary informa- 
tion from what has been before mentioned or pre- 
understood. For instance, in the sentence, " Who- 
soever shall break one of the least commandments, 
and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do 
and teach them, the same shall be called ffreat in 
the kingdom of heaven ^" the accent in the last 
clau!>c must be on *^preat" that being the only new 
idea. So again, in the sentence, "When the wicked 
man tumeth away from his wickedness that he hath 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, 
he shall save his soul alive," you lay considerable 
emphasis on the first words, " when the wicked 
man," rather more on " tumeth away," because that 
is the main action, very little on "from his wicked- 
ness tliat he hath committed," because the sense of 
that is pre-understood in " tumeth away ;" the next 
clause, " and doeth that which is lawful and right," 
is not emphatic, becjiuse it does not contain new 
ideas, but only such as are implied in the former ; 
wj in the last clause, more accent must be laid on 
re, because the rest may be inferred. 
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Emphasis, again, may be applied to whole sen- 
tences, or pages of your sermon; that is to say, 
when you wish to impress any part more than 
the rest, you give it a sententious and emphatic 
character, by laying a stress on many more syllables 
than you otherwise would. Thus in the sentence 
before quoted, if you read it in its place in Scrip- 
ture, an emphasis'* on t^e first clause, and on the 
word save in the last might be enough, but if you 
quoted in your sermon as bearing very strongly on 
your argument, you would read it, " When the 
wicked man tumeth away from his wickedness that 
he hath committed^ and doeth that which is lawful 
and rights he shall save his sotd aliveJ" 

To help you to attain the right emphasis, always 
consider what is the primary intentimi of the sen- 
tence you are pronouncing. For instance, in the 
Lord's prayer, ** Forgive us" &c. What is the 
principal idea in the words which follow. Is it the 
antithesis ? If so, you should say " Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against 
f/.v," Some persons read the sentence so, but I 
think they are wrong. The stipplication is the prin- 
cipal idea, and this is thrown into the back ground, 
if the antithesis is placed so prominently forward ; 
I would pronounce it thus, " Forgive us our tres- 
passe^Sy^ &c. This places the chief stress on the 
supplication, and the em|>hasis on " our" is quite 
enough to mark the antithesis, which, however, is 
sufficiently obvious of itself. 
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Another mode of giving emphasis, is, by varia- 
tion of the rate of utterance : as, in the words 
spoken by Nathan to David, you would pronounce 
'■ thou art the man" much more slowly than what 
[ireeeded or followed. And this, by the way, is 
very necessary to be attepded to in the expression 
of different emotions of the mind. But I shall not 
enlarge further on the rules of pronunciation, your 
omii good sense and ear will be sufficient to teach 
J you ttiem. 

Generally speaking, it may be laid down as a 
L rule, that if you fail to gain the attention of your 
h hlp Trrr, there is something amiss either in the 
^^^■itter or manner of your preaching'. But there 
W % certainly one source of inattention for which 
the preacher is not to blame ; and this is the im- 
poeability of interesting your Sunday-school chil- 
dren in your diseouTBe. It is out of the question 
to keep up their attention to matters addressed 
to grown-up people : so that they commoiJy fall to 
whispering and talking together in a low voice, and 
this inattention spreads sympathetically to the rest 
of the congregation. I have known so much in- 
convenience proceed from this source, that I cannot 
but reconunend you, as a most necessary piece of 
(ffecaution, to have the children well looked to by 
the teachers, and taught to keep silence. 

With regard to the rest of the congregation, the 
best mode of keeping them quiet, is to fix their at- 
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tention, and keep up their interest by the manner 
and matter of your discourse. " Such was the in- 
terest with which that good and amiable prelate 
(Bishop Porteus) was heard, that attention was 
completely suspended, and the most profoimd 
silence prevailed through. the different periods, till 
he arrived at their conclusion, when a general 
coughing, as if by conmion consent, or upon an ap- 
pointed signal, immediately took place '." But the 
means of obtaining attention form the subject of 
my next letter ; the present principally relates to 
the management of the voice. 

One thing before concluding I will mention, 
which is, that if ever you have any thing to do with 
the new-pewing of a Church, endeavour to have 
the seats so arranged that the faces of the congre- 
gation may be turned towards the pulpit. When 
a family sit round a large pew, their eyes meet^ and 
they are continually smiling at each other, especially 
if any thing occur to divert their attention. One 
inattentive person will make a dozen others inatten- 
tive, if his face is towards them ; whereas, if it is 
turned towards the preacher he is not so likely to 
be inattentive, or at any rate it is confined to him- 
self. When, therefore, your Church is new-pewed, 
you should persuade the 'Squire, or any other great 
person in the parish, to have two narrow pews in- 
stead of one large square one, and if you can pre- 
vail with him, the rest will probably follow. 

' Christian Observer, vol. vii. 644. 
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ON DELIVERY. EARNESTNESS AND FEELING. 

The subject of the present letter is the best means 
of fixing the attention of a congregation. The 
principal human instrument to which the preacher 
has to trust, for the accomplishment of this object, 
is his manner of delivery. Undoubtedly much de- 
pends on the matter and the arrangement of his 
discourse — all which will be treated of in due order ; 
but constant experience proves that the best writ- 
ten sermons foil of winning attention, if they be 
delivered in an uninteresting manner. 

Much has been said by writers on elocution * in 
praise or dispraise of natural manner — ^let us con- 
sider this point. If by natural manner be meant 
familiar colloquial manner, few persons will contend 
that this is suited to the pulpit ; for though it will, 
doubtless, excite attention, yet it will not call forth 

* See Whately's Rhetoric, part iv. chap. i. sect 5. ; and Quinctilian 
ix. 4. 
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that serious attention which the subject of a sermon 
demandiK. Those preachers who adopt a manner 
approaching to colloquial familiarity, would do well 
to read the expression of their hearers' countenance. 
They would, I think, detect something more re- 
sembling a suppressed smile than serious interest ; 
and it would be evident that their attention was 
kept alive, rather by curiosity than by any profitable 
feeling, or real desire of instruction. 

But, perhaps, by natural manner is meant, that 
manner which a person naturally uses when speak- 
ing on solemn and serious subjects' . I am afraid, 
however, that in most young men, we shall look for 
this manner in vain. Custom will be found too 
often to have superseded nature, at the age when a 
young man is called to the office of a preacher. It 
is but too true, that the education and habits of the 
present day, are any thing but favourable to the 
development of holy and devotional feeling. A 
child will have a good natural manner, unless his 
spirit be checked by harshness or spoiled by indul- 
gence, but the school-boy will lose much of the art- 
lessness and sincerity of childhood. The expression 
of anger, scorn, and pride, will be too often strength- 
ened by practice ; or, on the other hand, the uncon- 
trolled exhibition of mirth and good humour, or, of 
generosity and high spirit, may be developed and 
become habitual ; but the piously serious and de- 

» See Whatcly'a Rhetoric. 

2 
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votional feelings will Ix- nipped in the bud, or at 
leant kept back and subdued, by the chilling frost 
of ridicule. Nor, when he cornea to mix with men, 
will he he likely to imprave in these respects- 
There is so much reserve in the present state of 
society, with regard to the best and holiest feelings, 
that however well principled and sincere a Christian 
a young man may be, yet there will be but little 
scope for the development of that expression of 
fecUng which is most becoming in a Christian 
preacher. 

Since, then, by natural manner is not meant your 
common colloquial way of speaking, and since ynu 
have seldom or never exercised your natural man- 
ner of speaking on serious and solemn subjects — 
because, except in conversation, you have not been 
scciutomed to sj>eak upon thera at all — it follows, 
that by the natural manner so much and so justly 
recommended by some writers, we must consider 
that miuiner in which nature would speak on these 
particular subjects if she were encouraged ; so that 
it comes to this, that, however paradoxical it 
may appear, you have this natural manner to ac- 
fuire. I do not mean that you are to assume or 
affect that which you do not feel, but you must dis- 
embarmes yourself of your habitual reserve on these 
Bubjects, and do every thing you can to let nature 
resume her proper and unfettered course '. 

* Id Mt maxiini naturale quod fieri aatura optime patitur. Quin- 
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The first point then at which you should aim, 
will be to unlearn all your faults,— 7" prima virtus 
vitio carere." You must get rid of all ungraceful 
peculiarities of tone and manner, and avoid affected 
mannerism. Most men have some peculiar way of 
expressing themselves, which, though unimportant 
on other occasions, is offensive when carried into 
the pulpit. And here I shall avail myself of the 
advice of Swifl : — ^* You will do well," he says, in his 
letter to a young clergyman, " if you can prevail on 
some intimate and judicious friend to be your con- 
stant hearer, and allow him, with the utmost free- 
dom, to give you notice of whatever he shall find 
amiss either in your voice or gesttire, for want of 
which early warning, many clergymen continue de- 
fective and ridiculous to the end of their lives. 
Neither is it rare to observe, amongst excellent and 
learned divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an 
unhappy tone, which they never have been able to 
shake off*." That there is some truth in the Dean's 
remarks, your own observation doubtless has taught 
you ; and certainly the plan which he reconunends 
seems well calculated to enable you -to avoid the 
faults into which others have Mien. 

Having got rid of faults, the next step is to ac- 
quire excellence. " We should recommend," says 
an able writer ', " the adoption of a manner some- 

* Vol. viii. 337. Scott's Edition. 

^ See Quarterly Review, xxix. 305. This extract is given as a 
good general description of the manner which a preacher should aim 
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what less dry and didactic, somewhat more warm, 
earnest, and devotional than generally prevails. If 
to convince the intellect, and to force the unwilling 
homage of the reason, are, indeed, the sole objects 
of preaching, wo (English preachers) are doubtless 
right ; but if to awaken the conscience, to recall 
the scattered senses of the dissipated, to move the 
palled and deadened heart of the worldly, to comfort 
the distressed, to search into the hidden vices and 
afflictions of the soul, are also within the preacher's 
province, our tone may be too low, calm, and dis- 
passionate .... Either heaven and hell, redemp- 
tion and eternity, are subjects awfui, appalling, and 
splendid, or they are without meaning; and the 
preacher must not speak of these solemn and tre- 
mendous truths, as if he were collecting the result 
of a mathematical problem, or labouring out a 
point of political economy. Still (continues the 
same judicious critic) this is a dangerous ground ; 
and if young men are taught, or even permitted, to 
opiteal to the vague and more easily excited facili- 
ties, the imagination and feelings, they will be apt 
to enter into a rivalry of tumor and inflation, or 
degenerate into puling and whining." 

Avoiding the errors alluded to by the foregoing 

al acipnriny. The author of the present work would not, perhaps. 
t*actl)f BgTM ndtb the Reviewer in " recommeniJing the adaption" 
id such a manoer ; because that might be thuu^^ht by some to imply 
— wh«l of all things is moat to be deprecated — the aBBum[ition of b 
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writer, and aiming at the excellences which he 
describes, we shall find, that the essential points 
in manner are earnestness and feeling. On these 
points, especially the first, it is beyond the scope 
of my present design to attempt to lay down 
rules. None indeed can be laid down. "Caput 
est artis quod tamen tradi arte non potest." I 
would never recommend that an unreal earnest- 
ness should be assimied, and that which is real 
is not within the compass of art. "There is a 
force and earnestness in nature which art cannot 
imitate." All I can say on this deeply important 
subject is, that, if you feel conscious of a want of 
earnestness, you must seek it from other and 
higher sources, than from rules of art. You must 
seek it by redoubled diligence in studying and 
applying the Holy Word, — ^by serious meditation 
on the awful effects of sin, and on the value of 
immortal souls, — ^by increased attention to those 
committed to your care, — ^but, above all, by fre- 
quent and earnest prayer for the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. It is God's grace alone that can 
give you real earnestness. 

Still it is possible for a minister to be sincere 
in heart, and yet, by reason of diffidence and bash- 
fulness, to exhibit a want of earnestness in manner, 
a fault into which young clergjrmen, who have but 
just engaged seriously in God's service, are most 
apt to fall. You must struggle manftilly against 
this feeling, or it will greatly impede your use- 
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fulnf^f^e, perhaps prevent you from ever becoming 
an ertectivc preacher. Why uliould you feel bash- 
fulfiess ill the performance of your sacred duty ? 
You have »-atclied probably the advocate at the 
har ; yoU' have marked his anxious desire to per- 
made, and have seen him fix the attention of hia 
hearers by the business-like earnestness of his 
manner. Do you, then, s[)eak as if you were 
about your heavenly Master's business — as if you 
wore dealing with the spirits of men for real and 
impnitaut purposes. And in order to speak thus, 
you nmst not only really feel it, but must not be 
ashamed of shoimiig that you feel it. Why should 
you ? The advocate is not ashamed to ajijwar 
iv&lly earnest in what he is about*. His own 
iutt-Test. and the interest of his client, dci>eiids on 
the success of his exertions '. And is it not the 
Name wHth you ? Are not the eternal interests of 

* " Shall we be enraptured with the eloquent advocate for 
ibe Agranan law, and di^^sted with the Btrenuuuti advocate for 
lh» evefUsting GoBpel? Shall not one man be allowed the same 
twneslnesH in combating unbelief, which hag immortalized another 
in execrating VerreH ? " — Mrt. H. Mart, Ckriadan Morals, 

* It i( ■carcel}' necessary that I should disclaim tlie intention 
•if proposing the advocate as a model to the preacher, llie sub- 
jects on which they speak are so widely distinct, that, without the 
lent offence to the former, it tnay safely be asserted that, in some 
mpecls, be would be the worst model possible. But in respect to 
iltat quality for which no better name occurs than "business-like 
eantestnees of manner," and the speaking out, without bashfutness, 
nf what the speaker really feels and wishes lo say, here, t think, the 
tnmpic of the advocate ubeful, at lea^t liy way ut illustration. 
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yourself and your hearers at stake? Only feel 
this, and you wiU not fail of being earnest. And 
if you are really earnest^ if you feel deeply the 
great truths of the Grospel, and speak out as you 
feel, repudiating the too common, but unworthy 
appearance of bashftilness and reserve, you wiU 
not fail to gain the attention, and seriously to 
impress the minds, of your hearers. 

Let me encourage you by the example of an 
excellent preacher, now no more. " We earnestly 
propose," (says the Christian Observer, in reviewing 
the posthumous sennons of Dean Milner,) ^^we 
earnestly propose to the imitation of the clergy, 
the affectionate, and affectingly solemn manner of 
these discourses. The whole soul of the preacher 
is evidently occupied with one idea, the unspeak- 
ably awful nature of the work in which he is 
engaged. He is addressing immortal, but sinful 
and perishing creatures, in the presence of their 
Saviour and their Judge, and on the maif[in of 
the grave, which, if he cannot rouse them to 
consideration, will prove the threshold of that 
place of torment, * where the worm dieth not> 
and the fire is not quenched,' and from which 
there is no redemption. In this lies the secret, 
as we suspect, of his having so remarkably fixed 
the attention of his hearers. We listen, because 
he is in earnest, and speaks to us with afl^tion- 
ate seriousness. The attention cannot flag under 
such appeals. Let ministers, who are anxious to 
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reacb the hearts of thuir heuren, be |iersua<lei] to 
imitaU- this peculiarity in the sermous of the 
Deaii of Carlisle." The same cause accounts for 
die impres^iveiiess of Chalmers. His preachin>^ [» 
mpresented as exhibiting ■' simply and strongly- 
dtipicted feeling of utidivided and unaffected sin- 
cerity for the oterna! welfare of his auditors "." 

The second requisit^e for impresHive manner in 
the pulpit is pathos, or t/t^ ea^r^ssioa of Jeeliiiff 
— B point which, perhai>s, admits of more regu- 
lation than the fonner. Not that feeling is leHS 
the emanation of the heart th^n earnestness, but 
becanse, in the present state of society, it is oven 
more unnaturally checked : it is roblied of its 
(air proportions and re(|uires to he again brought 
out into a^^tion. Few nations so systematically 
avoid the expression of feehng as the English. 
Amongst the French and Italians you may distin- 
push the feeling of a sjieaker from the tone of his 
foice, without understaiuling one word which he 
utten; and so you may. sometimes, amongst the 
lower orders of this country. But in the educated 
cbiMee, the feelings are Bmothered by habitual 
n»»errve, and a cold monotony of expression veils 
the emotion of the heart. Preachers jmrtake of 
thin national reserve, and will sometimes speak 
with earnestness, but unthout a grain of feeling. 
They will urge their arffumenl with force and 



• Chiistiaa Ubservcr, vol. xviii. p. 453. 
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energy, but entirely fail when they come to the 
exhortation. 

Now the chief organ for the expression of feel- 
ing is the tone of voice. Nature has adapted a 
particular tone to each emotion, and nothing is 
more important for one who desires to be an 
impressive preacher, than to break down those bar- 
riers and impediments which habit has raised, and 
to suffer nature to flow in her own proper chan- 
nel of expression. Nor is this so difficult as might 
appear : it is much easier to restore nature to her 
proper place, than to force her out of it. Much 
may be done in private by the habit of frequently 
addressing your parishioners, especially the sick, in 
a solemn and affectionate manner, on the most 
interesting subjects connected with their eternal 
welfare; and, that you may be able to carry this 
habit with you into your public ministration, it 
will be necessary to accustom your ear to hear 
your own voice, speaking loudly, in a tone differ- 
ent from that to which it has been used. A young 
preacher will sometimes be startled by his own 
voice. In the ardour of delivery he wiD give vent 
to the feelings of his heart, in the expressive tone 
of nature. The audience will all be mute, every 
noise will be hushed; and the preacher, too modest 
to suppose that this is precisely the effect which 
ought to be poduced, will be abashed, and imagine 
that he has committed some solecism. In order 
to avoid this sensation, and to accustom yourself 
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to hear your own voice speaking in an empas^^ionud 
tone, I think something may be done, though I 
am an-are there are difTerent opinions on this sub- 
ject, by practising recitation. We have, you know, 
the highest oratorical authority for this mode of 
proceeding. Tliere will not, however, he any need 
for you to declaim on the eea-shore like Denios- 
tbenes ; for a Christian congregation is not (^uite 
m turbulent and stormy an assembly as a mob of 
Athenian legislators. Still, if you wish to deve- 
lop your powers of pathetic address, I know no 
other plan than to imitate the example of this 
greet orator', in practising recitation. You may 
do it at home, and alone. On no account recite 
yo«r own sermon which you intend to preach the 
next day, for then you will be sure to deliver it 
in an affected and premeditated manner ; but 
merely practise recitation with a view to the ex- 
ercise of your voice and ear in variety of intona- 
tion. Take any book which contains the language 
of excited or devotional feeling, and read aloud 
with all the expression which you are able to 
give it. Nature will teach you the tone in which 
each sentiment should be uttered ; you will cease 
to be startled by the empassioned tone of your 
own voice ; and. when you ascend the pulpit, you 
will be enabled to deliver your own composition 
with feeling and eloquence. 

> To come to later authority, Mre. H. More mentians that ehe 
fonnd Mr. Pitt alone raiting Milton, 
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Do not, 1 beseech you, so far misunderstand 
ine, as to suppose that I mean to suggest this, or 
any other rule, as a substitute for heartfelt earnest- 
ness. All I mean to say is this, that if, as I 
imagine is the case with many young clergymen, 
you feel a painful bashfulness, which prevents you 
from giving full utterance to your real feelings, 
then the suggestions which I have made will, I 
think, help you to get the better of a fault, which, 
if not struggled against from the first, will, per- 
haps, hang by you through life. 

And here it may be observed, that pulpit oratory 
calls into action a very different set of emotions, 
and, consequently, a different set of ton^s, from 
other kinds of speaking. All the violent and 
angry passions must be subdued or softened down 
into pity, or, at most, indignation. The principal 
intonations of voice required are such as express 
encouragement, solemn warning, affectionate expos- 
tulation, earnest instruction, charity and good will. 
Sometimes a mild kind of irony, sometimes reproof, 
rarely a degree of horror. Such are the tones of 
voice which you should endeavour to acquire; 
nature has given them to you ; you have only to 
restore nature to her office. 

It will be right, before concluding, to caution 
you against an excess of empassioned expression, 
which is commonly called ranting. In recom- 
mending a more unreserved expression of feeling 
than is usually adopted, I am far from advocating 

2 
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any thing exressive or violent ; or any thing diffi- 
cult to attain ; least of all, any thing affected. It 
is within the power of most persons to acquire that 
feeling and earnest manner which is so necessary 
l« will the attention. High eloquence is the oft- 
^ftring of excited feeling ; and it is scarcely reason- 
able to suppose that a clergyman should he thus 
highly excited once, or sometimes twice, every 
Sunday, and this on diffiirent subjects. Warmth 
of feeling also depends a good deal on constitutional 
temperament, and exciting causes. We are not 
to expect that every parochial preacher shall have 
the energetic warmth of St. Paul, and protest that 
"he dies daily";" or declare that lie "wished him- 
self accursed from Christ for his brethren." What 
WB8 natural and eloquent and forcible in an Apostle, 
who gave up every earthly comfort for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel, would appear overstrainetl 
in the mouth of a clergyman, who gains a comfort- 
able subsistence by his profession. Sudden and 
violent bursts of passion are apt to disgust a modern 

'" I Cor. IV. 31. Scott expkitiH ihia pnssage — "He wag every 
<Ujf exposed lo the danger of martyrdom — his life wa* a liiiReriim 
tiecution." which ia the RenEe in which the author tak^s it. He 
bj DO means intends to tay that there aie not many points of restm- 
lilocr between the cirGumstances of the Apostle and of every Christ- 
ian miniiter ; but that there are some of disBimilarity ; and that these 
are the occasion of many of the most energetic bursts of feeling 
which occur in hia writings. He imagbea that to consider St. Paul 
u » model, without due regard to these circumatonces, may lead, and 
I don lead, to Tanting — a faidl whirh loars the good effect of the ser- h 

I noM even of very sincere preaclicr'^. H 
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congregation, especially if ill-timed and affected. 
This has been well called the " pyrotechnic*' style 
of preaching, being little more impressive than a 
display of fireworks. On the whole, however, "cold- 
ness is a far more dangerous extreme than over- 
much heat." " Depend upon it," says the Bishop 
of Limerick, "animated enthusiasm wiU be more 
than a match for dry and frigid ethics." 

A decided fault in the manner of delivery, is an 
appearance of excessive eagerness. Eagerness is 
very different from earnestness. It is the tone of 
a controversialist and disputant, rather than of a 
Christian instructor. " Most true it is," says 
Hooker, "that when men's affections do frame 
their opinions, they are in defence of error more 
earnest" (perhaps he might have said more eager) 
" a great deal, than for the most part sound believers 
in the maintenance of truth"." In argument, es- 
f)ecially, an evident solicitude betokens a doubt as 
to the strength of your position, and nothing is so 
likely to generate opposition as the appearance of 
expecting or challenging it. A grave, calm, and 
decided tone more naturally belongs to the manner 
of one who feels that he is standing on firm ground, 
and, even in combating error, it is better to assume 
a didactic than a controversial air. 

There is much spurious affectation of the excel- 
lences above described, which passes current with 
an indiscriminating audience for fine preaching. 

" Ecclesiastical Polity, Vol. I. 148. Clarendon, mdcccxx. 
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Some preachers, by dint of self-posseesion, ami a 
bold and confident manner, aided by a deep-toned, 
authoritative voice, have gained great celebrity in 
the place where they have laboured ; but, I fear, 
the real good which they have done is not propor- 
tioned to their celebrity. My object, however, in 
these letters, is not to make you a popular preacher, 
but to put you in the way of attaining real excel- 
lence; at least to enable you to bring out what 
you have in you. If God has given you a poetical 
imagination, and high powers of eloquence, wliat I 
s«y «il! not in the least tend to curb tliem, hut 
will, on the contrary, (I am sanguine enough to 
hope,) promote and improve them. But.if, on the 
other hand, your talent be of a lower, tliough per- 
haps not less useful, order, I hope to be the means 
of leading you to make the most of whatever degree 
of it you may possess. If, therefore, it is your 
wish to be a popular preacher, and to deliver ser- 
mons which may win admiration for yourself, you 
may throw these letters aside ; they are not 
intended for that purpose ; but if it be your 
desire to instruct and move the hearts of men, and 
to win souls to Christ, they may be worth your 
consideration. Such, at least, was the object for 
which they were written. 




LETTER V. 



ON DELIVERY^-GESTURE, AND EXPRESSION. 

Delivery consists in three things, the Voice, the 
Cresture, and the Expression of Countenance. On 
the first we have already spoken : the present letter 
will be devoted to the two last. 

Opinions differ as to the advantage and propriety 
of Gesture in speaking ; the voice of antiquity 
seems to be unanimous in its favour, but it has 
fallen in estimation with modem writers. "If,** 
says Johnson, "I could once '''find a speaker in 
'Change-Alley raising the price of stocks by the 
power of persuasive gestures, I should very zealously 
recommend the study of this art ; but having never 
seen any action by which language was much 
assisted, I have been hitherto inclined to doubt 
whether my countrymen are not blamed too hastily 
for their calm and motionless utterance. . . . Nei- 
ther the judges of our laws, nor the representatives 
of our people, would be much affected by laboured 
gesticulation, or believe any man the more, because 
he rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or spread 
abroad his arms, or stamped the ground, or thumped 
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his breast, or turned Iuh oyes. sometimes to tlie 
ceiling, and sometimes to the floor. Upon men 
intent on truth the arm of the orator has little 
power. Whether action may not be yet of use in 
churches, where the preacher addresses a mingled 
audience, may deserve inquiry. It is certain that 
the senses are more powerful as the reason is 
weaker, and that he whose ears convey little to the 
mind, may sometimes listen with his eyes, till truth 
takes possession of his heart. If there be any use 
of gesticulation, it must be ap])lied to the ignorant 
aud rude, who will be more affected by vehemence 
than delighted by propriety. In the pulpit little ac- 
tion can be proper . . . . Yet, as all innocent means 
are to be used for the propagation of truth. I would 
not deter those who are engaged in preaching to 
comiaon congregations from any ])ractice which they 
may find persuasive; for, compared with the con- 
version of sinners, propriety and elegance are less 
than notlung." 

It must, however, be confessed, that nature de- 
cidedly sanctions the use of gesture. Nature cer- 
tainly points out that appropriate gesture gives 
force and vivacity to utterance. Yet, somehow or 
other, it does not seem as if gesture was natural to 
an Englishman. Whether it be that the want of 
habit, or hereditary disuse, has incapacitated us 
from acquiring it, it is certain that action in speak- 
ing does not commonly improve an Englishman's 
address. It appears assumed and studied, or else 
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some awkward moTement is contracted, and be- 
comes habitual. 

We must not, however, as Johnson does, con- 
found violent gesticulation with the use of moderate 
gesture. The former will scarcely be defended. 
No doubt a preacher who gets up into the pulpit, 
and throws himself into various attitudes, wiU col- 
lect a congregation, and gain attention, as Diogenes 
did, when he began to sing in the streets of Athens, 
or Pere Brydayne, when he walked out in his 
surplice, and rang a bell round the town of Aigues, 
Mortes ; and as several orators of our own day have 
done, by various tricks both in the church and in 
the senate. By the use of vehement gesticulation, 
a preacher may succeed in keeping his congregation 
awake for one Sunday at least, and wiU have his 
church well filled the next ; but for a continuance 
it will be found of little advantage. Like the use 
of all stimulants, the effect is lessened by repetition. 
Besides, it has a manifest tendency to divert atten- 
tion from the substance of a discourse, and must, 
therefore, be an impediment to the wholesome re- 
ception of it. 

But the case is different with regard to moderate 
gesture : there is no doubt that it gives energy and 
impressiveness to what is said, especially when it is 
natural and spontaneous. To the extemporaneous 
preacher some degree of gesture is absolutely neces- 
sary, because, like the actor on the stage, he must 
find employment for his hands. But when you 
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have your sermon wTitten before you. your hands 
are oceasionaliy used in turning over the leaves of 
the manuscript, eo that the want of action is not so 
much observed. 

Tlie question is, how to acquire that sort of 
moderate, just, and spontaneous action, which 
shall not divert attention from your words, but 
rather add to their effect. I question whether the 
rules commonly laid down have done much good. 
" When speaking in public," says Blair. " study to 
preserve as much dignity as poesible in the whole 
attitude of your body." Many a good preacher ha-s 
been siwiled by following this rule. Studvd and 
affected gesture is one of the greatest blemishes of 
a preacher ; it must be natnnil, or it is worse than 
useless. Biair, however, was speaking at random. 
He meant rather " avoid tindignijied attitudes ;" and 
in the next page he says that action should be 
learnt at home ; a rule which, with certain qualiti- 
cations, it would be well to adopt. In studying 
action at home, do not practise the deliverj' of your 
own sermon. Do not read o\'er on Saturday night 
the sermon, which you are going to preach next 
day, and say to yourself, " Here I must hold up 
my forefinger with a significant motion ; here my 
right liand with a graceful wave ; here I will be like 
St, ftral at Athens ; hei-c like St. John in the wil- 
derness." If you " study attitudes" in this way. it 
must needs happen that your sermon will be de- 
hvered in an affected and studied manner. But if 
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you must study action (and I have no wish to dis- 
suade you from it) the least objectionable plan 
which I can think of, is to recite, with appropriate 
action, the work of some standard author '. But, 
after all, nature will be far more useful to you than 
any rules to teach propriety of gesture. Whatever 
you do, be sure when you get into the pulpit not 
to think (hen at all about your action. If the 
matter of your discourse be stirring and animated, 
appropriate gesture will probably come of its own 
accord, hut if it does not. never mind ; you may be 
a very good preacher without it ; whereas, if it be 
unnatural and forced, it will niin the effect of your 
whole sermon '. 

Of far more importance to the English preacher, 
is the last point in delivery which I shall notice 
— the e-rpression of cotintenance. If the different 
passions and feelings require to be delivered in dif- 
ferent tones of voice, at least equally do they de- 

' " Demosthenes grande quoddam intuens epeculum componera 
actionem soleLat." Quinctil. xi. 3. 

> " 11 faut remuer lea brae parce qu'on est antinc' ; mais 11 ne faudroit 
pas, pour paroitre aniin^, remuer lee bras." Feneton, Dialogues but 
I'EloqueDce. — He ridicules exceBsive and ill-timed gesticulation very 
amusiugly in the following pasnage of the same work : — " A. II j a 
quelque temps que je in'endormis k un sermon. Vous saves que le 
xommeil GUrprend au.\ sermnng de Taprea-midi : aussi nc pr{k:hoit-oit 
anciennement que le matin k la messe aprfts I'Evangile. Je m'^veil- 
lai bientdt, et j'entendiB le pn^dicateur qui a'agitoit extraordtnaire- 
ment : je cniH que c'etoit le fort de sa morale. B. H^ bien ! 
qu'^it-ce done ? A. C'est qu'il averlissoit ses auditeura que, le 
dimanche nuivant, i! preeheroit Rur la penil«Qce." Ih. 
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mand a different expression of countenance. To 
wear the same imperturbable visage, when you are 
setting forth the loving kindness of God, or di^ 
nouncing his wrath, when jou are expatiating on 
the comforts of divine grace, or picturing the degra- 
dation and misery of sin, — to look with unvaried 
expression whether you are warning or encouraging, 
reproving or praising, whether you are setting forth 
the horrors of eternal suffering or endeavouring to 
give a faint picture of those joys which " eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard ;" — to speak on al! these 
topics with the same cold, unvarying, expression, is 
to reject one of the most forcible auxiliaries of the 
pulpit. " Ad summum dominatur maxime vultus : 
hoc Bupplices, hoc minaces, hoc blandi, hoc tristes, 
hoc hilares, hoc erecti, hoc submissi sumus. Hoc 
pendent homines, hunc intuentur, hunc spectant 
etiam antequam dicamus. Hoc quosdam amainus, 
hoc odimus, hoc plurima intelligimus V One point 
in which expression of countenance surpasses every 
thing else ia this, that it signifies at once the feeling 
of the speaker; words can only gradually unfold 
the meaning, action is useful to give force to words 
as they are uttered, but expression of countenance 
denotes the state of tlie speaker's mind and the 
tone of what he is about to say before he utters a 
word. It is not possible to do much by rules to 
assist you in acquiring this most excellent gift, for 

> QuinctiUaa, Ldb. xi. cap. 3. " lUen lie parle tant quelc visage." 
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it is, eveo more than the tones of voice, the work 
of nature. However, I think I may give you one 
or two hints which will bo useful. 

In the first place, make it a rule to look your 
con^yegfUion in the face. It is surprising to see 
how many preachers are unable or unaccustomed to 
do this. Some will keep their eyes constantly on 
the book ; others, if they raise tliem, will close them 
in the act of looking up ; a habit which is acquired 
in the desk : for if, when you raise your eyes in 
praying, they meet those of your congregation, it is 
natural to close them, rather than seem to address 
your fellow-creatures instead of God : you should 
avoid this by contriving to turn your tace to a win- 
dow or some vacant place during the prayers: it 
is a very bad habit carried into the pulpit. Others 
will preach against a dead wall, or a pillar, sooner 
than encounter the gaze of their liearers. Others 
again, will turn their face hither and thither, as if 
addressing different parts of their congregation, but 
their lack-lustre and unimpressive eyes, show that 
they are wandering in vacancy. Half the force of 
preaching is lost by this vague and indiscriminate 
address. Hear what is said by Herbert on this 
matter ; " The country parson, when he preachcth, 
procures attention by all possible art, both by 
earnestness of speech, it being natural to men to 
think that when there is much earnestness, there 
is something worth hearing, and by a diligent and 
busy cast of the oyo among the auditors, with 
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letting them know, that he observes who niarks 
and who not ; and with particularizing his speecli 
now- to the younger sort, now to the elder, now to 
the poor, now to the rich ; tliis is for yon, and 
tliis for you ; for particulars touch and awake more 
than generals." The power of the eyes may be 
notieefl in common conversation. So long as a 
man you are conversing with looks you in the 
face, you cannot help listening to him, whatever 
nonsense he may speak. It is as if he held you 
by the button. But if he looks at the wall, or 
out of the window, you are less able to attend 
to him, though he should speak oracles. The first 
thing, then, is to look your congregation in the 
face. Consider it a duty to get the better of that 
ill-timed bash fulness, which, if not corrected early, 
will become habitual. I do not recommend you 
lo assume a bold and confident air, for that is 
unseemly and repulsive, but a look of manly self- 
|»os9cs8ion. There is another sort of expression 
highly unbecoming in a Christian minister; I mean 
a sort of mmch<dant and careless look, almost 
a.s if the preacher considered himself above his 
work ; and cared not whether hie congregation 
were the better for his preaching or no. Oh ! 
bow little does such a preacher know of what 
spirit he should I>e ! All the most Ijenevolent 
and evangelic feelings should light up the coun- 
tenance of the minister of the Gospel while he is 
declaring the message of mercy ; he shoidd mingle 
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die dignity of God's ambassailor with the bene- 
volence of a friend. He should be like the minis- 
ter BO well described by Dryden — 

" Nothing reserved or sullen was to see, 
But HweeC regards and pleasing sanctity ; 
Mild was his accent, and his action free." 

We all know this uiuiiner, aiid probably have 
seen it instanced. The question is, how to attain 
it. My chief advice is, that you do not think of 
yourself: this is a great fault in a preacher. To 
avoid this, some will tell you to think on the 
subject on which you are siieaking ; there, I think, 
they are wrong. To think on your subject will 
help you to acquire varied tones of voice, but not 
varied expression of countenance. I would bid 
you think more of the persons to whom you are 
speaking, or rather to think of your subject with 
constant reference to them. It is not enough to 
feel that you have written, and are delivering a 
faithful discourse on Gospel truth, that you are 
really and truly declaring the counsel of God, but 
think of those to whom you are delivering it. Do 
not consider whether you are acquitting i/owself 
faithfully, but whether tkci/ are listening to their- 
profit. Endeavour to look as deeply as you can 
into their hearts ; and remember, that unless what 
you say enters there, however faithful and able 
it may be, it will be of no avail. Reflect, not 
only that you are God's anilja'^sador, but that you 
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are sent to those who sit before you. Feel this, 
and your looks will show it. 

It will help you to acquire this niodo of address, 
if you shape your discourse a good deal in the first 
and second person, particularly the latter, and, as 
Herbert advises, address yourself often to different 
daesee. If you epcak to young or old, you na- 
taiaUy cast your eye round to see who there are 
ctf that description; and this is partly what is 
desired. You may, also, introduce such words as 
" olwerve, mark, attend I beg you," which you can 
scarcely utter without looking earnestly at those 
whom you bid attend. 

One would naturally suppose that, in respect to 
the matter of which we ace speaking, the extem- 
poraneous preacher would have the advantage over 
the preacher of written sermons ; for that the one 
would be able to look constantly at those whom he 
addressed, whereas the eyes of the other would be 
fixed too often on his manuscript. Observation 
has taught me that the reverse is often the case; 
for the extem])onuieous preacher, unless he be a 
man of very great talent and self-possession, is 
obliged to turn his whole mind to his subject ; 
he can spare no portion of his attention else- 
where ; every faculty is absorbed in comi)Osiug as 
he goes along. Walton, describing Hooker's stylo 
of preaching, says — " Ilis eyes were always fixed 
00 one place, to prevent his imagination from 
^^^^Kidering, insomuch that he seemed to uludi/ a« 
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he 9paker He states, also, that ""his senncms 
were neither long nor eamedr Bat the preacher 
who has the words of his sermon written before 
him is perfectly free from embarraaement on their 
account, and is at libertr to give a part of his 
attention to the feelings of those whom he ad- 
dresses. If he finds them inattentive, he is not 
abashed and confused, as the extemp(»ary preacher 
is apt to be, but goes straight f(»ward, striving 
to regain their attention; if, on the other hand, 
he marks excited interest, his own feelings are 
sympathetically moved, and fresh force is given to 
his delivery. And, again, the extemporaneous 
preacher is often evidently embarrassed at the 
close of his sentences, in gathering what he is 
to say next\ But when the sermon is written, 
the preacher continues confidently to the end of 
each paragraph ; and can spare time to cast his 
eyes round to mark the impression, before he 
proceeds to another branch of his subject. 

Such are the observations which I have to make 
on delivery. Its real power depends, as you vrill 
have seen, not on any histrionic artifices of tone 
and posture, but on "the strong graphical ex- 
pression of the feelings of the soul," pourtrayed 
by the tone, the manner, and expression — "the 



< " II ferme les yeux, parce que sa m^moire travaille trop." — 

FeNELON. 
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cotnniandmg mind becoming visible *," and the 
Christian spirit felt. To attain which, it is re- 
quisite that your hearers should be convinced, not 
only that you speak the genuine feelings of your 
own heart, but that you speak to them. Hence, 
liigfaly important as are emphasis and pathos, and 
useful as gesture may be, there is something even 
beyond this in the searching and particularizing 
glance of countenance. This is the " caput artis ;" 
this is that which, beyond all other gifts, calls fortli 
the avmpathy of your hearers, and opens their 
heart to the reception of your words. 

Vou will not, I trust, so far mistake my mean- 
ing in the foregoing remarks, as to suppose that 
I am for a moment umuindful, that the profitable 
reception of the word of truth depends, after all, on 
no power of human eloipieuce, however great and 
splendid, hut on the influence of the Divine Spirit 
of grace. — Wc are hut poor and humble instru- 
ments in His hands; yet still are wc bound to 
preach as if all depended on ourselves. Even as 
ill the deliverance of our own souls, v.e are bid 
to " tcork out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling, Jbr that it is God that worketh in us 
both to «ill and to do of his good pleasure." 

I cannot do better than close the subject of 
delivery with an account, given by Dr. Gregory, 
of the effect produced by the preaching of Robert 
iiall, who, by common consent of men of all opi- 



See ChriHtian Observer, vot. i 
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nions, possessed, in tbe highest excellence, the 
csacutial (juatities of dehvery. " From the com- 
meDcemeot of his discourse an almost breathless 
anxiety prevailed, deeply impressive and solem- 
nizing from its singular intenseness; not a sound 
was heard hut that of the preacher's voice ; scarcely 
an eye but was fixed upon him, not a countenance 
that he did not watch, and read, and interpret, 
as he surveyed them again and again with his 
ever excursive glance. As he advanced and in- 
creased in animation, five or six of his auditors 
would he seen to rise and lean forward over the 
front of their pews, still keeping their eyes fixed 
on him. Some new or striking sentiment or ex- 
pression would, in a few moments, cause others 
to rise in like manner; shortly afterwards, still 
more ; and so on, until long before the close of the 
sermon it often happened that a considerable por- 
tion of the congregation was seen standing ; every 
eye directed to the preacher, yet, now and then, 
for a moment glancing from one to another ; thus 
transmitting and reciprocating thought and feeling. 
Mr. Hall himself, though manifestly absorbed in 
his subject, conscious of the whole, receiving new 
animation from what he thus witnessed, reflecting 
it back upon those who were already alive to the 
inspiration, until all that was susceptible of thought 
and emotion seemed wound up to the utmost ele- 
vation of thought upon earth, «lien he would close, 
and they reluctantly and slowly resume their 
seats." 
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ON DELrVERY. EXTEMPORANEOUS rREACHING. 

We fihaU not have fully considered the subject 
tif Deliverj- tt-itliout entering uirou the question, 
whether it is best that semioiis should be wTltteu 
or extemporaneous. Tlicre is a good deal of pre- 
jtidice and difference of opinion abroad on this 
subject. Some persons will leave their own parish 
church, and travel all over town and country, to hear 
an extenipwrary preacher ; wbile others, who happen 
to have one in their own parish, will be constantly 
complaining of bis extravagance or shallowness, 
and wish be would take the trouble to write his 
sermnns. 

In the first place, what is it we mean by eaiem- 
yoTtary? Johnson defines it, " without premedita- 
tion, without preWoua care or fore-thought ;" and 
Hooker calls " extemporal sermons," " such as 
spend their life in their birtb, and may have public 
aadieDce but once," Tliis was the mode of address 
which our Saviour bade his disciples use. " Ye 
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sliall be brought before governors and kings for my 
sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles, 
and, when they deliver you up, take no thought what 
ye shall speak, for it shall be ^ven you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh 
in you." You will observe, however, that there is 
nothing in this injunction of our Lord, which autho- 
rizes the apostles to omit preparation for preaching. 
Its strict application is only to the defence which 
they should make before their persecutors; and 
even if it did apply to their preaching, it is a 
promise of miraculous aid, of which we have no sure 
warrant for expecting a fulfilment in later times. 

By the term "extemporary," then, we of the 
Church of England do not mean what Johnson says 
it is, "unpremeditated;" we only mean that the 
preacher has not his sermon set down on paper before 
him. It is the custom of the French preachers to 
mandate their sermons, or preach inemoriter. Indeed, 
the eloquent Massillon, excellent and sincere as was 
his character, in the pulpit was nothing more than 
an accomplished actor; every sentence which he 
uttered was composed and practised beforehand. 
His most celebrated sermons are said to have been 
announced for repetition, like a theatrical perform- 
ance, and persons would flock to hear him, and 
speculate in what manner he would pronounce 
certain well-known passages. Some there are in 
this country who follow the French fashion, notwith- 
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standing its laboriousness ami difficulty ; others will 
get by heart the principal ])assages of their sermonB ; 
others will have the skeleton only before them, and 
trust fur the rest to their invention at the time. In 
short, it is probable that no preachers in the present 
dav ascend the pulpit without more or less pre- 
paration, not of the matter only, but of the language. 
The only essential for au extemporary sennon is 
that the preacher shall not have it MTitten before 
him*. 

It has been generally asserted that written ser- 
mons came into use amongst the regular clergy 
about the time of the civil wars, in opposition to the 
violent extemporaneous harangues of the puritans. 
But Bumet, in his History of the Reformation, 
speaks of this practice having grown up in the time 
of Henry VIII., in consequence partly of the 
danger which preachers incurred, and partly of their 
ignorance ', " Those who were licensed to preach," 
he says, " being often accused for their sermons, 
and complaints being made to the King by hot men 
on both sides, they came generally to write and 
read their sermons, and thence the reading of ser- 
mons grew into a practice in this church; in which 



■ Adim Clarke probably made leas preparation than any man. 
See hia Life. The celebrated Bridayne was suppoiied to be really an 
mctaporaneoDK preacher, till, " tu the confusion of the cause of 
mutudiec] sennoniiing, a large collection of his sermons was die- 
mrered to manuKript." Cbriatian Observer, vol. uvi. 536. 

■ CbrktiMi Observer, xxxix, 164. 
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if there was not that heat of fire wliich the friars 
had shown in their declamations, so that the 
pasgions of the hearers were not so much wrought 
on by it, yet it has produced the greatest treasure 
of weighty, grave.and soUd sermons that ever the 
Church of God had ; which does in a great mea- 
Bure compensate that seeming flatness to vulgar 
ears, that is in the delivery of them." 

The witty monarch, Charles II., would, I fear, 
come under the censure of the historian, as being 
a " vulgar" hearer of sermons, if we may judge 
from the following proclamation, extracted from 
the statute book of the university of Cambridge. 

" Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

*' Whereas his Slajesty is informed 
that the practice of reading sermons is generally 
taken up by the preachers before the university, 
and, therefore, continues even before himself; his 
Majesty hath commanded me to signify to you his 
pleasure, that the said practice, which took its 
beginning from the disorders of the late times, 
be wholly laid aside, and that the said preachere 
deliver their sermons, both in Latin and English, 
by memory, without books ; as being a way of 
preaching which his Majesty judgeth most agree- 
able to the use of foreign churches, to the custom 
of the university heretofore, and to the nature of 
that holy exercise : and that his Majesty's com- 
mand in these premises Ix? duly i-egarded and 
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obeerred, his further pleasure is, that the names 
of all such ecclesiastical persons as shall continue 
the present supine and slothful way of preaching 
be, from time to time, signified to him by the Vice- 
Chancellor for the time being, on pain of his 
Majesty's dis]>leasure. 

'■ Oct. Sth, 1674." " Monmouth." 

It does not appear that the reproof of his 
Majesty had the desired effect, for the practice 
has continued from that time to the prestnt. 
Extemporaneous preaching is, perhaps, becoming, 
if any thing, rather more ])revalent, but there 
exists, in some quarters, something of the old 
prejodice against it. Perhaps it would be correct 
to say, that this question, like most others, is com- 
monly decided according to the general biiis of 
people's minds: those who are fond of things as 
they are, like the common mode of writing ser- 
mons, and those who are inclined to novelty, prefer 
extemporaneous discourses. 

Before considering the respective merits of the 
two modes, it will be well to notice one circum- 
stance which should not be omitted in the esti- 
mate ; and that is, that those preachers who adopt 
the exteinporancHius mode are, for the most part, 
if not clever men, at least pains-taking and ambi- 
tious to excel ; so that you can scarcely form a 
judgment, whether or no the general adoption 
of that style would be advisable from the success. 
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whatever it may be, of the few. Tliose persoin 
who fretjiient churches, where they may hear ex-^ 
temporary preachers, would not, perhaps, be eon* 
tent to " sit umier" every parish priest who should 
preach in the same way. Tliere is already, in too 
many persons, an impatience of mediocrity of talent 
in the pulpit, which is any thing but a favourable 
sign of religious feeling. Would not this feeling 
be increased, and, perhaps, ^jire^d into new quar- 
ters, if every parochial clergyman were to attempt, 
to preacli extempore ? I 

The truth is, that, in order to extemjiorize pow* 
erfully on any subject, it requires, that the mind be 
intently fixed, and the feelings concentrated, upqa 
it. When a preacher has chosen one of the grand 
and pregnant principles of religion, as the fell of 
man, the love of God, or the atonement made by. 
the Hon of God, if he be a man of ordinary talen^ 
and have some practice in his art, he will probably^i 
be able, by an extemporaneous discourse, to riveh. 
the attention of the hearers, and to commaad 
their feelings. This is the secret of the eloquence 
of itinerant preachers. The sublimity of the 
ject compoTisates for all defects. But these highl] 
interesting subjects cannot be dwelt on everj- 
day by the same preacher before the same codj 
gation ; and even if they could, they must 
much of their interest by repetition. A missionary, 
travelling from place to place, may effectually move 
the various congregations which he addresses, hyij 
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by speaking on these spirit-stirring topics ; but the 
parochial minister is obliged every week to furnish 
new subjects, and fresh matter, and appropriate illus- 
tntions; and it is not likely that he should feet in 
the same intense manner on subjects of minor im- 
portance, as he would if he were speaking on the 
^ramt principles of religion '. If he spoke as his 
itnpalse led him, he would perhaps find himself run- 
ning into precisely the same train of argument and 
exhortation as he had used on the preceding Sunday. 
The tjttestioii, therefore, resolves itself into this, not 
whether extemporaneous speech be more forcible 
or DO, nor whether an unwritten sermon be pre- 
ferable to a written one; but whether by extempo- 
raneous or written discoiu-ses, ji parochial minister of 
the Church of England will most edify his congre- 
pition, during a ministry of many years : and re- 
member that there are more than ten thousand 
parochial ministers in the Church of England, and 
we must consider what is suited to their average 
talent. 

On this point the general question must mainly 
depend. Let the preacher be a man not only of 
exalted piety and unaifecte<i zeal, but of clear head, 
lively iomgination, and retentive memory, so as to 
have the contents of the sacred volume at his com- 
mand ; let him be free from all embarrassment of 

* No iermon ibould be without theac principlea ib itn basis, (see 
!^t»T nviii.) slill. minor topics will form the prominent Bubjppts of 
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manner, cle^r in the arrangement of his matter, 
and perfectly fluent in his speech, — such a man 
may do what he pleases. Whether he write his 
sermons or deliver them unwritten, they cannot 
fail of captivating and moving his hearers. But we 
are describing a Paul or an ApoUos, or at least such 
a preacher as appears but once in an age ^. How 
many will you find in any church, sect, or per- 
suasion, who will answer this description ? And if 
any of these qualifications be wanting in a conside- 
rable degree, the power of his preaching wiU be in 
a great measure lost. Let the preacher be clear- 
headed, fluent, and pious, but let him want consti- 
tutional warmth, or lively imagination, and his 
extemporaneous discourse will not be one jot more 
interesting than if it were written ; or if he wants 
fluency of speech, if he hesitates and stammers, and 
his words and sentiments are doled forth with evi- 
dent embarrassment ; or if he is constantly obliged 
to refer to his notes, and is thinking of what comes 
next, more than of what he is saying ; or if he uses 
over and over again the same expressions, — ^in all 
these cases the hearers either experience an uncom- 
fortable feeling of anxiety, or a sensation approach- 
ing to contempt. Or if, on the other hand, he 
speaks fluently enough, but it is plain that his dis- 
course is learnt by heart, and repeated as a lesson, 
it is looked upon by the congregation as a sort of 

* ** Cernimas vix singulis aetatibiu binos oratores laudabiles exti- 
tisse." — Cic. de Oral. 
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£raud practised upon thein, and the intended effect 
of extemporaneous preaching is destroyed; for its 
principal charm consists in the words flowing, or at 
least seeming to flow, fresh and pure from the heart. 
Now I believe that nine at least out of ten ex- 
temporaneous preachers fall into the errors and diffi- 
culties described ; and in all such cases the greater 
put of the congregation would prefer, and be more 
edified by, a good plain written sermon. Wlien a ser- 
mon is well written, and delivered in an earnest and 
feeling manner, the attention of the hearers is fixed 
Bolely on the meaning; they are not distracted by 
anxiety lest the preacher should come to a stand; 
nor, on the other hand, are they in admiration of 
his fluency; both of which feelings interfere very 
much with the profitable reception of a discourse. 
They know also that what ts spoken is the speaker's 
deliberate opinion, whereas a man who clothes his 
ideafi ia unpremeditated language will often blurt 
out a good deal of nonsense. " Many foolish things," 
ays an old writer, " fall from wise men, if they 
speak in haste, and be extempoi-al." Experience 
proves the truth of this remark with regard to wise 
men who speak in other places, for they are fre- 
quently obliged to retract what they have said, on 
the plea of inadvertency; siu-ely the same inad- 
vertency may occur in the pulpit '. " Nothing 
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great," says South, "ought to be ventured ujmn 
without preparation ; but above all how sottish it is 
to engage extempore, where the concern is eternity.'* 
Great complaints, however, are made, on the other 
hand, of the monotonous and uninteresting tone 
with which clerg)Tnen are apt to read their sermons. 
To this I answer, let no clergyman, on any account, 
read his sermon ; let him preach it, or rather speak 
it. The monotonous tone of voice, into which 
readers commonly fall, arises from a circumstance 
noticed by Dr. Bell : " Tlie difficulty of learning to 
read" (he says) " is that while with the voice we are 
pronouncing one part of the sentence, with our eye$ 
we are looking forward to another ; to which may 
be added, that at the same time we are gathering 
the meaning of the whole sentence in the mind." 
It is obvious that this objection does not apply to 
preaching your own composition. The monotony 
of reading is attributable to the circumstance of not 
knowing what is coming: you cannot venture to 
use an empassioned tone of voice, because you can- 
not tell whether the words which follow will bear 
you out, or whether you may not come to a lame 
and impotent conclusion, and fall into the predica- 
ment described bv Horace, 

Amphora ccepit 
Institui ; currente rot& cur urceas exit ? 

But, when what you are pronouncing is your own 
composition, and consequently you know what is 
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coming, and begin a sentence with the same feeling 
and train of thought with which, you composed it, 
there is no reason why you should not give full 
scope to the tones of your voice ; nay, you may do 
it with more freedom than if you had to search for 
words, and were apprehensive of breaking down. 
Nevertheless it must be confessed, that preachers 
are too apt to carry with them the reading tone 
into the pulpit. All that I contend is, that there 
is no necessity for this ; it may easily be corrected, 
and therefore does not form a valid objection 
against written sermons. Are there not many 
preachers, whose names I need not mention, who 
fill their churches to suffocation, and rivet their 
hearers' attention, and exercise a perfect dominion 
over their feelings, yet have every word of their 
sermons penned before them. Wliy may not you 
do the same ? what would you wsli to do more ? 

On the whole, then, you will perceive that I 
am in favour of written discourses in a parish 
pul[>it. I would rather say, that I am well satisfied 
with the present state of public opinion on this 
subject. Extemi)oraneous preaching is not required 
of a clergyman, but if he chooses to preach in 
that style, and does it well, few people will blame 
hhn. The choice is left to his own discretion, and 
knowledge of his o^\^l powers ^ Some who are 
naturally bold, confident, and ardent in disposition, 

* See Christian Observer, vol. iii. 534. 
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and flnent and voluble in speech, will eultiTate the 
extemporary style ; others who have less power of 
speech, more diffidence, a nicer perception perhaps^ 
and habits of closer investigation and reasoning/ 
will prefer the written mode '. In some the veiy 
sight of a congregation would be likely to excite a 
warmth of feeling, and corresponding warmth of 
expression, which would never have occurred to 
them in their study. In others the same spectacle 
would awe their senses, confuse their mind» and 
take away even the power of speech. I will not 
attempt to judge between these two classes of 
ministers, or pronounce which are most useful in 
their vocation ®. Doubtless God raises up propei^ 
instruments for the edification of his church, and 
bestows on them their proper gifts, which they 
' are bound to cultivate for the good of others*. 

^ ChrUlian Obterver. 

* It has been said, "qui pauca considerat facile pronundat ;'* 
and this has been illustrated by the fact, or, at least, assertion, that 
a small congregation will come out of a chorch door pn p oriumaB^ 
quicker than a large one ; for that the latter is impeded by its own 
numbers. But this is an unfair sneer against fluent speakers. 
Fluency of speech does not depend on the number of ideas, but on 
natural temperament, or acquired habit. Of two persons whose minds 
are equaBy well stored, the one will say what he has to say without 
difficulty, the other will not be khie to utter two sentences. 

' Some preachers adopt a semi-extemporaneous style; that is 
to say, they write part of their sermon, and leave a part to be com- 
posed at the time of delivery. If any one finds this mode most 
suitable to his powers, he is right to adopt it ; but I never met with 
one who seemed to me to preach so impressively in this way ■■ 
others whose sermons are either entirely written or entindy extem- 
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While, tberefore, we earnestly desire the beat gifts, 
let u8 chiefly " follow after charity "." 

But, though well satisfied with the discretion 
alloned to preachers in this matter, I cannot say 
that I admire the way in which that discretion 
is exercised. The pulpits generally selected for 
eztctDporaneous preaching are, unfortunately, just 
those which are least calculated for it. An extem- 
porary preacher will generally establish himself in 
a populous town, with a view to preach before a 
large congregation : whereas the most suitable 
places for this style are remote tillages, where two 
or three only are gathered together. Here the 
preacher feels himself Buperior to his flock, and 
labours, consequently, under no embarrassment or 
want of confidence. Here a sensible and pious 
dergyman. without high talent, may use the extem- 
poraneous mode with great advantage, especially in 
lectures ; for in them deep reasoning is not required, 
nor any thing but elementary teaching. Most 
ciergjTiien may acquire sufficient skill to lecture 

poniy : yel I bave often observed an occasional off-band remark 
made ver]' happily . Thus Bishop Hall says, " In my poor and plain 
fabbion I prnned every word, in the same order ae I hoped to 
ilcliver it, although in the expression I listed not to be a slave of 
lyilable^." 1 tbiok this belter than the premedilalfd ezlrviporisijig 
of a p«rt of the sermon. When a part is written and a part extern^ 
IMraneaus, ibe inherent faults of the two styles appear mnre plnlnly 
hf the contrast 1 the former appears formal, the letter vague and 
loone. I tnay, however, (loseibly have been unfortunate in the 
■pecimens which 1 have heard, 
» 1 C*t. «iv. 1 
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extemporaneously before an unlearned congrega- 
tion, whereas few can do so unaffectedly and 
simply, or, indeed, comfortably, if they think 
themselves liable to criticism. I have heard an 
excellent clergyman declare, that he had long been 
in the habit of speaking extempore to a village 
congregation with effect and satisfaction, but when 
he came to preach in a town, his power was gone, 
his nerve lost, his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth, and he was fain to betake himself to written 
sennons. Since, then, however decidedly of opi- 
nion that, for the generality of clergjTuen of the 
Church of England, \^Titten sermons are preferable, 
I yet admit that in certain congregations, and to 
persons of certain powers, extemporaneous preach- 
ing is not only allowable, but useful, — as I have 
no knowledge of the extent of your qualifications 
for the pulpit, nor of the probable sphere in which 
you are likely to exercise them, I shall set down 
in the next letter a few rules, which appear to me 
most likely to help you, should you wish to acquire 
that accomplishment. 



LETTER VII. 



ON DELIVERY HOW TO LEARN TO PREACH 

EXTEMPORE. 



Although extemporaneous sermons (such at least 
as one generally hears) may not be deemed the 
best ads^>ted for the ordinary ministration in most 
parish churches, yet the power of speaking extem- 
poraneously is clearly desirable. For, even if a 
clergyman does not avail himself of this faculty 
in the pulpit, he may often find it useful elsewhere. 
Public oratory is not, indeed, so important now as 
formerly, being in a great measure superseded by 
the extensive influence of the press. The able 
writer divides the empire of the public mind with 
the powerful debater. The leading article in the 
morning paper goes far to qualify the impression 
of the speech, which carried with it the feeling 
of the house of Parliament on the preceding night. 
Still, on many occasions, a clergyman will find it 
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very useful to have the power of speaking his 
sentiments, fluently at least, if not with eloquence. 
How many public meetings are there in the pro- 
ceedings of which he may be called on to take a 
part. How often, for instance, at a vestry meeting 
of a populous parish, may he be able to promote 
useful schemes, or counteract pernicious measures, 
if he is able to express his sentiments in a clear, 
sensible, straight-forward manner. 

In speaking, as in most other things, excellence 
can rarely be attained unless you begin early, 

" Adeo in teneris adsuescere multum est." 

On this head I shall venture to transcribe the 
unpublished opinions of one of the first orators' 
of the present day. They refer to the education 
of a young lawyer. "The beginning of the art," 
(he says,) "is to acquire the habit of easy speak- 
ing, and in whatever way this can be had (which 
individual inclination or accident will generally 
direct and may safely be allowed to do) it must 
be had." 

"Now I differ from all other Doctors of Rhe- 
toric in this; I say, let him first learn to speak 
easily and fluently, as well and as sensibly as he 
can, no doubt, but at any rate let him learn to 
speak. This is to eloquence or good public speak- 

^ Lord Brougham. 
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iiig. what the being able to talk, in a child, is to 
good grammatical speech. It is the requisite foun- 
dation, and on it you must build. Moreover it 
win only lie acquired young ; therefore let it by all 
means and at any sacrifice, be got hold of forth- 
with. But, in acquiring it, every sort of Blovenly 
error will also be acquired. It must be got by 
a habit of east/ writing, which, as Windham said, 
proves hard reading — by a custom of talking too 
mwh in company, by debating in speaking societies 
with little attention to rule, and more love of 
saying something at any rate, tlian saying any 
thing well. I can even suppose that more atten- 
tion will be paid to the matter in such discussions 
than the mamur of saying it ; yet, still, to say it 
easily — ad libitum — to be able to say what you 
choose, — what you have to say, — this is the first 
requisite ; to acquire which every thing else must 
be, for the present, sacrificed. The next step ia 
the grand one — to convert this kind of easy speak- 
ing into chaste eloquence ; and here there is but 
one rule, which I do earnestly entreat your son 
to set daily and nightly before him, the Greek 
models," &c. 

These able remarks, though addressed to a young 

lawyer, will, with certain qualifications, apply to a 

young clergyman. It may not be so absolutely 

necessary for him to "get hold of" the art of 

-.speaking " at any sacrifice." still it is well worth 

I while to take great pains to do so. During 



I 
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the course of his academical career, opportunities 
of speaking amongst his equals Mill, doubtless, 
occur. If there is a good debating society, he will 
do well to belong to it, with a view to exercise 
liimself in speaking. And one thing I would here 
beg you to observe, which is, that on all, even the 
most trivial occasions, whether in writing a letter 
or conversing with a friend, you should avoid using 
quaint and uncouth expressions, for it will be very 
difficult to unlearn them: you should acquire the 
habit of expressing yourself, not with pedantic 
precision, but in good grammatical language. With 
regard to the use of the Greek models (valuable 
as they are) perhaps the writings of St. Paul, and 
other parts of Scripture will claim an equal share 
of the preacher's attention, if it be merely as 
models of eloquence. There is one rule, to which 
the writer of the foregoing remarks has not ad- 
verted, and that is, that a young speaker in a 
debating society, or elsewhere, should make a point 
of taking the side in the debate to which his own 
opinion really and truly inclines, and use such 
arguments as he believes to be sound and just. 
No habit is worse, I am inclined to think for any 
orator, but certainly for one preparing himself for 
the pulpit, than to adopt either side of an argu- 
ment for the sake of showing ingenuity. Sincerity 
is the soul of pulpit eloquence. Indeed eteiif 
orator loses much of his influence, if it be sus- 
pected that he speaks other sentiments than those 
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which he believes to be true. A vain speaker is 
bad enough, but an insincere one is intolerable. 

There are, however, many young men, who, from 
one cause or other, go through school and college 
without ever having attempted to acquire the art 
of speaking, and consequently, when they come 
to man's estate have it entirely to learn. Possibly 
this may be your case at the present time, and 
you may feel anxious now to remedy the deficiency, 
and acquire the art of extemporaneous preaching. 
I think you are quite right if you do feel this 
wish, for you may find it an effectual means of 
promoting the Gospel ; but I will not promise you 
the same success as if you had begun earlier^. 
Burnet adnses a young preacher to " talk freely 
to himself on subjects suited to the pulpit, and 
to study to give his thoughts all the heat and 
flight about them that he can. By a very few 
years practice of two or three such soliloquies a day^ 
chiefly in the morning, when the head is clearest, 
and the spirits are liveliest, a man will contract 
great easiness both in thinking and speaking." If 
you adopt this plan, it would be prudent to begin 
the exercise of your talent in some small country 
chureht where you will be able to speak out with 
greater freedom than before an educated audience. 
This is important; because if you should fail the 



* Some one recommends as follows —'* Stand over the back of 
a cbair, and go on, no matter what» but go on." 
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first time, you might not easily pluck up courage 
to make a second attempt, but a successful d&nd 
would give you confidence to proceed. 

The following is an approved receipt for learning 
to speak extemporaneously. First mcke a sermon. 
Do not steal it, or borrow it, or buy it, but make 
it ; then write it out legibly, leaving every other 
page a blank; then write on the blank pages, a 
short abstract or abbreviation, setting it down op- 
posite the original. 

Having prepared your sermon in this manner, 
you must, when you enter the pulpit, double down 
the sermon itself, and preach from the abstract, 
filling up the blanks from your recollection ; which 
as the sermon is supposed to have been composed 
by yourself, you will probably not find much diffi- 
culty in doing. Should your memory fail you, you 
must have recourse in the first place to your inven- 
tion ; should both prove treacherous, you must, as 
a last resource, turn to your manuscript which was 
doubled down ; and as it is written opposite the ab- 
stract, you will be able to find it immediately. But 
the knowledge that you have the sermon to refer 
to in case of accidents, will, it is hoped, give you 
confidence enough to proceed without it. When 
you have done this several times, and find that 
there is no difficulty about it, you may then venture 
to try your wings without so much support, and 
preach from the abstract only, without the sermon 
to refer to ; and having become by this time tolera- 
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blj fluent and confident, you will find no difficulty 
in supplying from your own resoiu^ces whatever has 
escaped your memory. Gradually your abstract 
may become shorter and shorter, until at last a few 
notes of some of the principal arguments will be 
Bufiicient to recal to your mind the subject of your 
discourse; and then you will have become what 
will be generally considered an accomplished ex- 
temporary preacher. A very fluent speaker assured 
me that he had learned to preach extempore by 
the foregoing plan. Recollect, I do not say you 
will be able to speak at all better in this way, than 
if you wrote your sermons down, and preached them 
in the ordinary manner. However, there is no harm 
in having the power ; you may use it or not, as you 
like. 

Indifferent, however, as you may be to extempo- 
rary preaching in your ordinary pulpit ministration, 
I do strongly advise you to get the faculty of lectur- 
ing or ejppounding Scripture extemporaneously, for 
you will find it very useful on many occasions, in 
the school-room and the cottage, if not in the pulpit. 
On this point, I shall have more to say when I come 
to speak in a subsequent letter on the subject of 
Liectures. 



LETTER VIII. 



ON STYLE. GENERAL REMARKS. 

Having satisfied ourselves as to what manner of 
delivery is most likely to fix the attention of a con- 
gregation, we come now to treat on the language 
most suitable to the kind of preaching which we 
have approved. This fells in with the prospectus 
which I gave you. The first point was that your 
sermon should be heard, the second that it should 
be attended to ; the next is that it shall be under- 
stood : and this last dei)ends chiefly on the choice 
of words, and their mode of arrangement ; in one 
word, on style. 

It may appear to need some apology from me, 
that I should take upon myself to advise you on 
the subject of style. Having passed with credit 
through a public school and the University, it 
might be supposed that you were accomplished in 
this respect. But, if things are managed as they 
were ten years ago, such a supposition would Ik? 
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far from correct. So little attention was then paid 
to English com])osition, either at ecliool or college, 
that many a man of fair ability passed through both, 
without having turned his mind to the subject, 
beyond writing a few themes which were never 
looked over. Abundance of pains was lavished on 
versemaking, and some attention paid to Latin " 
proee ; which though an excellent help, and a good 
foundation for composition in general, certainly is 
not sufficient of itself to teach the art of writing 
English. 

Whether any reform has taken place in these' 
matters I am not aware. But even taking the 
other side of the question, and supposing every 
attention paid to Elnglish composition ; supposing 
that you have received instruction from a man ' 
"f tarte, and have been carefully trained up iri 
all the mysteries of essay-writing, still I apprehend 
that a few hints on the sort of style suited for ser- 
mons will not be without use. Style may be torf 
jiood, as well as too bad ; too refined and polished; 
as well as too rough and homely. " Elaborate' 
composition is so tar from being necessarj* to the 
success of public discoiirses, that in many situations 
a penwn of delicate and refined taste will be obliged 
to maintain a severe conflict between his duty and 
hi« habits before he can come to be useful from the 
pulpit '." I do not know whether a young clergy- ' 

' Sinoner'ii Apostolical Preaching, pp. 9, in. FirBt Edition. 
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man wbo has paid the greatest attention to style in 
essaj-writingy and has distinguished himself by the 
beauty of his composition, would not perhaps be 
full as likely as any other to send his congregation 
to sleep, and that partly by the too great refine- 
ment of his style. Parochial preaching has a style 
peculiar to itself; and it is a style of some diffi- 
culty to attain. The young curate, fresh from the 
honours of his degree, has often much to learn, as 
well as unlearn, before he can adapt himself to the 
wants of his flock. The problem is, to keep the 
right medium between bad taste and too great re- 
finement. In preachers of the Church of Eingland 
there is a tendency to the latter fault, their style is 
so smoothed down and polished that nothing impres- 
sive and striking is left. May I venture to say to 
men of my own standing, who have been living ten 
or fifteen years within the walls of a cdUege : many 
of them tutors, university preachers, some perhaps 
authors, that the difficulty of preaching and com- 
posing good village sermons will probably be found 
greater with them, in proportion as they are more 
confirmed in habits of elaborate composition. They 
must be content to part with no small degree of 
their scholarship and refinement when they come to 
'' the simple task of saving souls." The following 
is Johnson's opinion on this matter : — *' I talked,'* 
said Boswell, ^^ of preaching and of the great success, 
which those called Methodists have." Johnson: 
" Sir, it is owing to their expressing themselves in 
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a plain lainiliar manner, whicli is the way to do 
good to the common jieople. and which clerg;j'men 
of genius and learning ought to do from a principle 
of duty, when it is suited to their congregation ; a 
pcactice for whi^h they will be praised by men of 
To insist against dninkenness as a crime 
.use it debases reason, the noblest faculty of 
would be of no service to the common peo- 
ple ; but to tell them that they may die in a fit of 
drunkenness, and show them how dreadful that 
would be, cannot fail to make a deep impression. 
Sir. when your Scotch clergy give up their homely 
manner, religion will soon decay in that country '," 
This opinion, though in the main just, may require 
some qualification, as we shall see. It is very 
posabic to preach plainly, without preaching like 
i^thodists. 

nd here I may just mention, that the shortest 
le of acquiring the style and habits of thinking, 
necessary for usefulness in your parish, is to 
hegio your office by very frequent intercourse and 
conversation with your parishioners, with a view to 
leam their habits of thought, and what degree of 
knowledge they possess. You will find much more 
igiiorance than you expected. " Pray sir," said a 
parishioner to his minister, " who are those pri- 
mitive Christians, about whom you said so much 
in your sermon yesterday ?" He was thinking. 



BosweH'g life, vol. i. 357. Oxford Editi 
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probably, of the primitive methodistSy just esta- 
blished in the next parish. Now, if the sermon 
turned on the habits or opinions of the primitive 
Christians, it is clear that it would fall without 
meaning on one who did not understand the term. 
The less knowledge you take for granted amongst 
the lower orders the better. Be careful especi- 
ally to explain any word on which your argument 
turns. Suppose you preach on the text, ^'Unless 
your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter the 
kingdom of heaven ;** — I beg you will not take 
for granted that your hearers know what Pharisees 
are, for I met with a person once, and one who 
read her Bible more than most, who described the 
Pharisees as " a little people, not positively wicked, 
but inclined to mischief." I could not imagine 
what the good woman meant, till at last the truth 
flashed upon me. She took them for fairies. 

One of the greatest foults in style is when, from 
any cause, it catches the attention of the hearers, 
and draws it away from the matter of the dis- 
course. "A discourse then excels in perspicuity 
when the subject engrosses the attention of the 
hearer, and the diction is so little minded by him, 
that he can scarcely be said to be conscious that it 
is through this medium he sees into the speaker's 
thoughts *." If in coming out of church you hear 

' Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
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tlie congregation say, what beautiful language ! 
what a fine diacourse ! what talent ! what elo- 
quence ! you have too much reason to fear that 
your sermon has not had the right effect. The 
people have been admiring you, not minding what 
you said. You know what is told of the effect 
produced by the two great orators of antiquity. 
When Cicero had spoken, men said, " Wliat a fine 
orator r When Demosthenes had finished, they 
said, " Let us go and fight Philip." We may be 
permitted to doubt the correctness of this fact, 
because many of Cicero's speeches are known to 
have been most effective. The style of the two 
orators might be more properly quoted as instances, 
excellent both in their way, of mild and forcible 
iwrgua.'iion. However, the well known saying 
serves to illustrate the point to be attended to in 
preaching. The object of speaking in general is 
(as Dr. Whately lias laid down) " tn cmiy your 
point:" the preacher's point is to make men real 
Christians. " He is the best iirea<'her who maketh 
vou go away and say, not how well he hath jireached. 
but how ill I have lived." What Louis XIV. said 
to Massillon was the best compliment he could 
have paid him : " Father, T have heard many great 
orators in this chapel, and have been highly pleased 
with them, but for you, whenever I hear you, I go 
away displeased with myself, for I see my own 
character." You must, therefore, be very careful 
that it is not your fault, if you are to your hearers 
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what God told Ezekiel he would be, " a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can 
play well on an instrument, for they hear thy 
words, but do them not.** Such a sermon, *'like 
a concert of music, delights the ear while it lasts, 
but dies with the sound, and the hearers cany 
little home, besides a remembrance that they were 
sweetly entertained \'' The best sign is^ when 
your hearers depart silently, and are in haste to 
get home and think about what you have been 
saying to them ; when they are ^^ pricked in their 
hearts, and inquire anxiously what they shall do 
to be saved." Cranmer's sermons are said to have 
been ^^ accompanied by such a heart of conviction, 
that the people departed from them with minds 
possessed of a great hatred of vice, and burning 
with a desire of virtue." It does not much mat- 
ter what is the style of sermons which have this 
effect. 

It must not, however, be supposed that no care 
is necessary in the style of a sermon. The public 
ear has become so accustomed to a certain degree 
of correctness of style, that any great deviation 
from it is noticed by the audience, and injures 
the effect of the sermon, in precisely the same 
manner as too ambitious and elaborate a style. 
It draws the attention away from the matter ; and 
of the two it is worse to hear the congregation 

* Archbishop Hort. 
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say, *• What a careless ill-written sermon !" than, 
" what a fine one ' !" A careless inattention to 
style implies negligence and ili8re8}>ect to the con- 
gregiUion. and appears as if you were either too 
indolent to take any pains for them, or thought 
them so ignorant, that any thing would do ; an 
impression which, if it were to go abroad, would 
MKio empty your church; for people will not care 
much to come and hear a preacher who cares 
nothing for them. And this, by the way, is an 
objection to very short sermons. 

In sermon writing, as well as in all other com- 
positions, attention should be paid to the obviously 
ju8t rule of Aristotle ', that there should be a pro- 
priety of language — a suitableness to the subject 
matter ; and this not only in the adaptation of the 
langugage to different passions, and emotions, and 
to the difl'erent sentiments designed to be expressed, 
but in the general tone and character of the whole 
composition. There is a language for poetry, and 
a language for prose; and, Btiil further, there is a 
language for different sorts of prose. Without ex- 
cluding from the pulpit the more chaste and noble 
excellences of poetic diction, I think it will be 
granted that the obscure though sparkling language 
of lyric poetry, with its bold figures and metaphors, 
l-out of keepuig with the soberness of preaching. 



I •• Qui libenter audiunt, ct niagis Bttendunt, et factliuH c 
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Surely such language as the following is too aspir-> 
ing even to describe the glories of Christ's abode 
in heaven, " The wealth of«;the anthem peal of 
exstacj from a million rich voices, and the solemn 
bowing down of sparkling multitudes, and the 
glowing homage of immortal hierarchies." I should 
not venture to criticize such language in an ode, I 
only say it is out of keeping in a sermon. It is, 
however, very possible to fidl into the contrary ex- 
treme, and employ a language too low and familiar. 
Those especially are to be blamed who use the 
cant phrases of the journals or the parliament, as 
" wisdom of our ancestors," " march of intellect," 
" schoolmaster abroad ;" and, even without descend- 
ing to cant terms, there is a common newspaper 
phraseology which ill suits the dignity of the pulpit ; 
as for instance, ^^ In the year siMy or thereabouts^ 
there occurred in the city of Jerusalem, a serious 
no/, which proceeded to such a degree of violence 
that it became necessary to call in the military to 
suppress it." This appears to me equally out of 
keeping with too poetic diction. Suppose you 
were to think fit to adopt the jargon of the law, 
any one perceives that a sermon written in such a 
style would be absurd and improper. Is there not 
a similar absurdity and impropriety in the use of 
highly poetic or too popular language? Besides 
the inherent impropriety of such language, it has 
the additional fault that every one perceives it to 
proceed from affectation. 
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It must not, however, be supposed that the style 
of sermons should be of one uniform tenor through- 
out. The topics of preaching are of such infinite 
variety, and the feelings and faculties which the 
preacher addresses so diverse, that he must be 
continually changing his tone and style: for it is 
obvious that the same would not be suitable to 
instruction, correction and persuasion. " Is erit 
eloquens" (says St. Augustin, quoting from Cicero,) 
** qui poterit parva submisse, modica temperate, 
magna granditer dicere." You will find abundant 
instances of these different styles in the Epistles. 
It may be enough to refer you to those mentioned 
by St. Augustine \ 

' Aagustini Opera : De Doct. Christ, lib. iv. cap. 22, for the '' sub- 
missa dictio," he refers to Gal. iv. 21, and iii. 15; for the "tern- 
ponta,"to 1 'Hm. V. 1 Rom. zii. 1, and ziii. 12 ; for the "grandis," 
to Rom. viiL 28, and Gal. iv. 10. Also Arist. Rhet. lib. iii. ch. 6. 



LETTER IX. 



ON STYLE — PERSPICUITY, FORCE, AND ELEGANCE. 

The first thing to be considered with regard to the 
formation of a proper style for a sermon, is the 
character of the persons to whom it is to be ad- 
dressed; and in this consists the main difficulty. 
For, of all assemblies a Church congregation is the 
most promiscuous. The greater part of them are 
commonly illiterate persons — ^illiterate, observe, not 
fools — " They want learning, not understanding ^" 
But there are generally a few educated j)ersoiis 
amongst them. Your object, therefore, must be to 
make your style intelligible and impressive to the 
many, but not distasteful to the few; you are a 
" debtor equally to the wise and to the unwise.** 
Therefore your style should be clear and forcible^ 
but not inelegafit. 

I have set down the excellences of style in their 
order of merit : clearness, or perspicuity, must cer- 
tainly be acknowledged to be the first requisite. 

' Whately. 
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" Wliatever be the ultimate intention of the orator, 
whether tti inform or convince, to please, to move, 
or to persuade, still he must speak so as to be un- 
derstood, or he speaks to no purpose ' ;" and surely, 
of all s[)eakera, a preacher of the Gospel has most 
need to be carefii] that his language is clear. If 
rou send your servant on an errand, you take care 
to use such plain words that there shall be no poa- 
eibility of mistake. Why should you be less anxi- 
ous to use intelhgible language when you speak to 
the same class of persons on subjects connected 
with their eternal interests, and the service of their 
Heavenly Master. It is not possible, perhaps, that 
ev^r word shall be reduced to the level of the 
lowest understanding, still the main body of the 
diseourse should be in such language as they can 
readily follow. If your sermon will not bear to 
be expressed in plain language, you may be sure 
the matter of it is not very valuable. 

I must, however, here suggest one or two cautions. 
I^nncss of speech is very different from famiharity 
or volgarity. nor does it necessarily imply even home- 
lineas. 8ucb language as the following errs in the 
exoeM of homeliness. " If I wait upon the Lord 
in the exercise of faith, he will give me every thing 
that is good for me. Yes, be would give me the 
»nn, and moon, and stars, to-morrow or even to-day, 
if tliev would do me any real good. God takes 
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away things from hiu family, as a mother does with 
her child, who has found a knife and fork. They 
pass very near his eyes, his mouth, his nose, and 
what does she do ? She takes them away from his 
hands. Thus the Lord does with us." Just and 
true as the illustration is, yet, I fear, the language 
in which it is expressed would be more likely to 
promote mirth, than a feeling of holy reverence to 
our Heavenly Father. 

Allied to this, and equally to be avoided is a tone 
of affected condescension, and avowed adaptation 
of your style to the ignorance of your hearers. 
Deeply ignorant as too many of the lower classes 
still remain " in things belonging to their peace," 
yet the partial education which they have received, 
has filled them with the pride of knowledge. Give 
them a tract addressed to persons of the meanest 
capacity, and they will throw it to their children, 
if not into the fire. You must adapt your language 
to their circumstances ; and, while you are careful 
that your style is plain, do not let its plainness be 
too prominent. 

When it is said that the language of a sermon 
must be perspicuous, it is not meant that it should 
be such only as may be understood if the congre- 
gation give their whole mind to it, but such as will 
be undestood with ordinary attention; in short, 
such as cannot be misunderstood*. In order to 

' See Claude's Essay, and Whately's Rhetoric. Part iii. ch. i. 
sect. 2. 
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effect this, it should be, not only clear and intel- 
ligible, but also Jorcihle, under which tenn I mean 
to include energy, vivacity, keenness, vigour, and 
spirit. It should he full of vivid images, and 
nervous appeals; and, above all, it should have 
point. The sense should not be diffused over a 
large suriace, but closely packed. It should have 
weight and momentum ; and, at tlie same time, 
power to penetrate. 

Lastly, your style should be not inelegant Ele- 
gance is the last quality in order of merit, but it 
must not be overlooked. It is the fashion with 
some ^Titers to speak very slightly of the beauties 
of composition as applied to sermons, " These 
thingB," says Seeker, " raise an useless admiration 
in weak persons, and produce great contempt in 
judicious ones." " Give me sound sense," says 
another writer, "and keep your eloquence for boys." 
Swift applauds a person who made it a rule, to 
p«as over a paragraph whenever he saw a note of 
admiration in it. All this is very just with regard 
to affected beauties, and gaudy, over-florid, and 
meretricious embellishment. Still this aversion to 
ornament may be carried too far — too far, at least, 
for the taste of modem congregations. They will 
not be content with " bare sense only and nothing 
more." Without some gratification in hearing, 
they will not come to hear you; and certainly it 
is a primary object to fill your church. Besides, 
the mind assents the more readilv to what is heard 
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with pleasure. And not only is there an impa- 
tience of harsh and slovenly style, but without 
doubt there is, amongst the generality of people^ 
especially in towns, a decided taste for fine and 
flowery preaching. I mean no disrespect to mo- 
dem congregations, in applying to them a few lines 
of Horace, and must say that that good-humoured 
critic has used rather an uncivil epithet when he 
says, — 



€t 



Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantiir amantque 
Invereis quse sub verbis latitantia cernunt. 
Veraqoe constituunt quse bell^ tangere posmint 
Aures, et lepido quae sunt fucata colore." 



It is natural^ rather than stupid^ in people to 
have this admiration for finery. However, be the 
cause what it may, we cannot dispute or change 
the fact. It is our business to suit ourselves to 
circumstances ; and it appears to me to be a very 
good opportunity for the preacher to follow the 
Apostle's example, who was ^^all things to all 
men if by any means he could save some.** You 
simplify your style to bring it down to the com- 
prehension of a village congregation, why should 
you not embellish it a little to suit the taste of 
your town audience. Surely you may, till you 
improve it, very innocently indulge the bad taste 
of your hearers, if by so doing you can make them 
attend to you when you speak against their bad 
habits. If, indeed, you are able to accomplish the 
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(tame jiurpose (which the greatest preachers have 
done) by sound argument and home application, by 
all means do it. But if you fail in this, you may 
very harmlessly introduce a little more decoration 
tlian is consistent with a severe taste, should you 
find it fill your church and procure attention. Still 
this is a delicate subject ; you must be very careful 
not to sacrifice truth to ornament, and beware lest, 
by indulging a taste for what is called fine writing, 
the native beauty of the Gospel be impaired, as 
" a picture may be outdazzled by its frame, or a 
jewel by its setting," • 

A few examples may be useful to show how far 
beauties of style and poetical flights are uaefiil and 
admissible in preaching; and I should wish to 
oiako a distinction I>etween such embellishment 
u heightens the moral effect, and such as is 
intwduced merely to ornament the style. Take 
the following passage from Bishop Heber '. La^ 
meuting over the hardness of some men's hearts, 
he says, " And these had once their day of grace. 
These once experienced the blessed visits of God's 
Spirit, These once heard tlie voice of their Father 
most lovingly calling them to repentance. Yea, 
for them Ctirist died, and for them, had not them- 
selves rejected the privileges, the gates of heaven 
tBotUd htav rolled back o^n their starry hinges, and 
tbcro would liave been joy for their reception 



I 



' Heber's Sermons, vol. i. p. 165. 
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among the angels of God most high." Here the 
poetry, though highly imaginatiye, is well timed, 
and certainly heightens the pathos and impressive- 
ness of the passage. Take the following from Mr. 
Blunt*. He is describing the departure of the 
angels who had announced to the shepherds the 
nativity of our Saviour. "Turn we now from 
the announcement of this great mystery by the 
angels to its effect upon the shepherds. No sooner 
had the last of that angelic company winged his 
flight back to those regions of bUss from which 
he came, and the last notes of that heavenly 
anthem died upon the gale, than we find the 
shepherds saying one to another. Let us now go 
to Bethlehem," &c. Here, 1 think, more simple 
language would have been preferable, because he 
is speaking of a simple fact ; no moral sentiment 
is required to be heightened or dwelt on. The 
attention of the congregation is needlessly drawn 
to the imagery, and they are left gazing up into 
heaven, and listening to the music "^as it dies 
on the gale," instead of preparing to follow the 
shepherds to Bethlehem. However, it is certain 
that finely expressed sentiments like the above^ 
moderately used, exhilarate the mind and fiasten 
on the memory. Like beautiful landscapes, they 
attract the traveller's attention, and dwell in his 
remembrance long after the rest of his journey 

^ Blunt's Lectures on Christ, p. 34. 
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has been forgotten. Therefore, as the preacher is 
the sole disposer of his own landscapes, he should 
Btudy to place them most favourably ; — not where 
the traveller is obliged to turn aside, or look back 
to see them, but where they may burst full upon 
his view, and enliven without impeding his journey. 
With great respect for the venerable author 
whotse worda I am about to quote, let me venture 
to notice an inaccuracy into which I conceive Mr. 
Simeon has fallen. The following passage occurs 
in a Hermon preached before the University of 
Cambridge. " God is exceedingly jealous of the 
honours of his Gospel. If it be plainly and simply 
stated, he will work by it, but if it be set forth 
with all the ornaments of human eloquence, and 
stated in ihe words which man's wisdom teacheth, 
he will not work by it, because he would have our 
fiutli to stand not in the wisdom of man, but by 
ihe power of God. Hence St. Paul, though evi- 
dently qualified to set it forth with all the charms 
of oratory, purposely laid aside all excellency of 
speech, or of wisdom, in declaring the testimony 
of God; and used all plainness of speech, lest by 
dressing up the truth in the enticing words of 
nan's wisdom he should make the cross of Chri.st 
of none effect." There is a good deal of scriptural 
quotation and seeming argument in this passage, 
but Mithal. a want of logic, a doubtfulness of mid- 
dle term, a jumbling between " ornaments," and 
" eloquence," and " man's wisdom," and " charms 
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of oratory," all which are assumed to be the same, 
whereas they are essentially different. St. Paul 
used, indeed, great plainness of speech, but if we 
refer to his writings for examples, we shall find 
that this plainness of speech was consistent with 
the highest bursts of oratory. Nay, even if we 
sought examples of what in another writer might 
be called the artifices of Rhetoric, I know not 
where we should find them more abundantly. But 
as I do not feel quite justified in setting up my 
own unsupported opinion against that of so good 
and learned a man as Mr. Simeon, I prefer resting 
on the authority of Bishop Stillingfleet *• **The 
Apostle," (he says,) "does not reject manly and 
majestic eloquence, for that were to renounce the 
best use of speech to the convincing and persuad- 
ing mankind. He only ascribes the success of 
his preaching, not to his own unassisted abilities, 
or mere human methods of preaching, but to the 
blessing of God, and the demonstration of miracles 
giving fiill power and efficacy to his words. For 
though the Apostle has no studied turns nor 



' We may also appeal to St. Augustine — ** Sicut ergo Aposto- 
lum prsecepta eloquentise secutum esse non dicimuSy ita quod ejus 
sapientiam secuta sit eloquentia non negamus:" and after quoting 
2 Cor. xi. 16., he says, "Quanta sapienti& ista sint dicta vigilantes 
vident. Quanto vero eloquentiae cucurrerint flumine, et qui stertit 
advertit.*' De doctrin& Christ, hb. iv. cap. 7- " Videtur etfixDy 
ubi ait, ' Etsi imperitus sermone sed non scientift,' quasi conce- 
dendo obtrectatoribus sic locutus, non tanquam id venim agnosceret 
confitendo." — lb. 
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affected cadences, and dnee not strictly observe, 
(no true genius does,) the rhetoricians' rules in the 
nice placing of hie words, yet there is great sig- 
nificancy in his words, height in his expression, 
force in his reasonings, and, when occasion is, a 
very artificial and engaging way of insinuating 
into the minds of his hearers. Witness his speech 
at Athens on the occ^ion of the inscription on 
the altar to the unknown God, and before Agrippa 
and Festus," &,c. 

With reference to the expression " plainness of 
xpeech," there seems to be more than one mistake. 
Kirst, it betrays no inconsiderable carelessness to 
speak of it, when quoted from ^ Corinthians iii. 12, 
as opposed to enticing words and excellency of 
speech, for vappiiaia clearly means in that passage, 
as it is elsewhere translated, boldness and openness 
of speech, not homeliness and the absence of 
ornament. And, secondly, it is equally erroneous 
to suppose that plainness of speech, meaning 
thereby, as we have used the term at the begin- 
ning of this letter, perspicuity, is inconsistent with 
ornament and beauty. We often employ meta- 
[thors, and similes, and figures, for the very purpose 
of rendering our speecli more plain and forcible. 
Wlien our Saviour called the Scribes and Phari- 
sees " a generation of vipers," he spoke plainly 
ettongh, though ho used a figurative expression. 
Nor do we suppose that St, Paul used more 
plainncBS of speech when he said in simple terms, 
I 2 
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" We are reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son ^^ than where he bursts forth into that noble 
strain of eloquence, " For this cause I bow my 
knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named, that he wo}iId,gi^uit you, according to the 
riches of his grace, to be strengthened with might 
by his Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by &dth ; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love^ may be able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height, and to know the love of 
God which passeth knowledge, that ye may >e 
faied with all the fulness of God«." 

■ 

I : 

' Romans v. 10. * Ephes. iii. 14 — 19. 
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LETTER X. 



ON STYLE — ^A8 DEPENDENT ON THE CHOICE OF 

WOEDS. 

Modern bookmakers are accused of doing little 
more than pouring water out of one vessel into 
another. Yet even these are not without their 
use, if, by so doing, they can induce more people to 
drink what is wholesome, or read what may be of 
use to them. Perhaps no authors are more liable 
to this imputation than writers on style. The 
principles of style were laid down as early at least 
as Aristotle, and the numerous \^Titers, who have 
treated on the same subject, have done little more 
than expand and illustrate, what even he, perhaps 
was not the first to discover. 

Our subject, however, is different from that of 
other rhetoricians, being limited to the style suitable 
to sermons ; and our business will be, to select, as 
briefly as possible, what i» applicable to that subject, 
and point oul in what it differs from the stylo of 
other species of composition. 

I 3 -f 
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First, it must be remembered that there is a 
difference in the general character. Excellence of 
style in general is perspicuity, vivacity, and ele- 
gance. We have, however, agreed that the best style 
for the pulpit is that it be perspicuous^ forcible^ and 
not inelegant. Vivacity and elegance need not be 
so much aimed at as force and clearness. 

We will consider style first with reference to the 
choice of words, secondly their number^ thirdly their 
arrangement. 

First, with regard to choice of words. In every 
sentence you write, several sets of words and 
phrases will present themselves, by which nearly the 
same sense may be conveyed to the hearer. The 
question is, on what principle to exercise your 
choice. The general rule should be — since clear- 
ness is the first requisite — ^to choose such words ad 
stand most precisely and exactly for the idea which 
you wish to give— words which represent the idea, 
the whole idea, and nothing but the idea, which it 
is your object to communicate. These are techni- 
cally called proper tvords *. 

The first error against this rule is to substitute 
words which are positively incorrect and injurious 
to the sense. For instance, you will sometimes 
hear doctrine put for precepU fortitude for courage^ 
apparent for evident^ endurance for duration^ and 
vice versa. Do not think it altogether super- 

> Wbatd/s Rhetoric, 178. Part iii. ch. ii. sec. 1. 
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fluous to be put on your guard against these 
mistakes, for instances might be quoted even from 
clover MTiters, and heard in the mouth even of good 
preachers. 

But the more frequent deviation from precise 
language, is the use of general instead of particular 
terms. Nothing bo much impairs the perspicuity 
and force of language as vagueness. If you fall 
into the too common habit of preaching, in general 
terms, on rirtue and religion, vice and wickedness, 
without specifying the particular sins which " do 
most easily beset" men, and the particular excel- 
lences and comforts of the paths of godliness, your 
hearers will carry away but a vague impression of 
your meaning, — an impression which will soon pass 
away. Vou will never preach effectively without 
beiug ver)' careful to select the most specific and 
appropriate language ; and this point should be 
attended to in every line. There is almost always 
a choice between a more or less appropriate, a 
rtroDger and a weaker term. Open any book, — for 
instance, the New Testament, at Philippians i. 6. : 
" Being confident of this very thing," says the 
Apostle. He might have given nearly the same 
aeuse if he had merely said " knowing this," hut 
hqw much weaker the expression ! Again, verse 8, 
" God is my record how greatly I long after you 
all in the bowels of Jesus Christ ;" how much more 
forcible than " God knows how I wish to see you, 
my beloved fcUow Christians." Or again, take such 
10 




aK/t «x{iie88ioii as this, ^Aihar that "which i kr evily^ 
cZrod^ to that which is good.'' How'inudi strongw • 
than f iCease to do e^ily learn to do well,'' - > >^:: 

. Thia^ then, is the general role, — ^to use spms^ 
and €ppropriate words. There are, howe^r, man j 
oceamons on which it is expedient to ^axy fitMnrthis^ 
pceciaeness <^ speech. 

<Fomd and Tivacity are sometimes gained by foi-* > 
lowing up this principle even farther than aoeuraoj 
requires^ and particularizing where a general ex« 
jHreasion would have been equally as correct in point 
of sense* Every one knows how much the vivacity 
of an anecdote is increased by the names of the 
parties, and the circumstances of time and place. 
Aware of this, determined story-tellers do not 
aiways scruple to fill up what is wanting from their 
invention. Do not be surprised if I recommend 
you to adopt something like this principle ^ You 
have the highest authority; ^ Consider the lilies 
of the field," says our Saviour, "how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these \'' In comparison with this beau- 
tiful and vivid passage, how poor is the foUowii^ 
paraphrase, — ** Consider the flowers how they gra^- 
dually increase in their size. They do no manner- 
of work, and yet I declare to you that no king 

> See Campbell*t Philoaophy of Rhetoric, ii. 166 $ and Whttdy'e 
Rhetoric, 198. 

> Matt. Yi. 28, 29. 
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wlistever in his mo^t eptondid habit is dressed liloei'. 
tkdu'." The principle on which this sort of lani' 
guage is bo forcible, is explained by Aristotle tO' 
consist in the thiiig being " placed before the 
eye*'.'' We can fancy we we the lilies of the field 
lUtd tvAomon in his glory, and, consetjuently, though 
ill point of sense, the eniploj-ment of more general 
t^ius would have been at least as correct, yet the 
ma of particular terms reiidei-s the passage fiir more 
lively. A thousand oxpressiong depend for their 
forre on the principle of [airticularizing. " The 
<-vdar8 of Lebanon." " the nnidemess of Cades," 
.ire stronger expre8.sion8 tbaii ajii/ cedara or any will- 
deroetts ; so instead of saying " God maketh his sun i 
to t^iue on the evil and the good," yon might say 
■' God caiiseth his sun to shine on the vineyard, as 
well when it was Ahab's, as while it remained in the 
|KM6ession of Nabotli." Thus, Heber, speaking of 
a period when there were yet some living who had 



* Pauiek's Paraphrau of ttia xxxixth chapter of Job, is the raoit 

rnoarkable instance of bathos, perhaps, any where to be found. 

Verse 19. " Hast thou ni^en the horse slrengtb i hast thou clothed 

his neck with thunder ?" Paraphrase, " And now I speak of the 

hotae. let me ask thee again, who wms it that made him ao Bupeiior 

to other creatures in Etren^th and courage? Didst thou give him 

ha valiant spirit, or clothe his neck wttk sucA a stately manel"' — 

VcT«e 35, " He saith among the trumpets. Ha, ha ; and he dinelleth 

the battle afar off, the thtioder of the captains, and the shoucing." 

Paraphrase, " The louder it is, the more he neighs and dance» for 

I joy. He perceiveth the battle before it ))egins hy the thundering 

^■_iniM of Uw captains, and the shouting of the soldirrs." 

HHV AriM. Rhet. Ub- 
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seen Moses, says ^^ some must have survived who 
had shared his last benediction, or who had wit- 
nessed his firm step and vigorous old age as he 
climbed the steep of Pisgah." So St« Paul eaj^ 
*^ These hands," (instead of my hands,) ^ have mima<-. 
tered to my necessities V And if you .have. a 
Bible with you in the pulpit, instead of quoting the* 
Scriptures, you may appeal to ^* this book." Indeed 
some preachers make a point of reading their text 
and quotations from a Bible before the congretga* 

tion, in preference to transcribing them in their 

• 

manuscript. All these practices depend on the 

principle irpo o/u/uaroiv iroiciv. 

There are, however, many occasions on which 
the use of particular terms is purposely avoided* 
Modem refinement will not bear to see many 
things so graphically painted, as they used to be. 
formerly. The fi)llowing passage from Jeremy 
Taylor's sermon on the death of Lady Carberry, 
though forcible and pathetic, would not be endured 
by modem hearers. *^ We must needs die ; we 
must lay our heads down on the turf, and entertain 
creeping things in the cells and little chambers of 
our eyes* The beauty of the face, and the . dia^ 
honours of the belly, the discerning head and the 
servile feet, the thinking heart and the working. 
hand, the eyes and the guts together, shall be 
cTushed into the confusion of a heap, and dwell 
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^ Acts XX. 34. 
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wfth creatures of an equi'vocd production, with 
worms and serpents, the sons and daughters of onr 
boues. in a house of dirt and darltnegs." Useful as 
gach language may be to depict the vanity of 
earthly beauty, yet since the refinement of modem 
taste dislikes it, we must employ in such instances 
!es3 circumstantial, though perhaps less forcible de- 
scription '. 

Indeed, it is one feature of a refined age that 
hmgiiage has liecome perverted from its prerfae 
use, and incorrect expressions are often intention- 
ally employed. Thus, in the language of the world, 
isefjiih man is called fmiderit, a pennrious, man carf-^ 
jy, priite highnindfdness, hutt rfallantiy. To quote 
from hearsay a passage of Mr. Benson's (which, by 
its mode of delivery, as well as the sentiments it 
(■nntaine<l, is said to have ha<l a thrilling efl'ect) — 
" Persons who live in habitual sin, use a pectdiar 
language to veil their practices, and blind their con-* 
science. The vice of gaminff is by them called play ;' 
one who leads a lite oi debauchery is described as a 
of pf^ftxtire ; and when a female has been led 
from the paths of innocence, she is said to be ' 
rr the protection of the destroyer of her soul." 
Woe unto them," we might well exclaim, " that 
all evil good, and good evil °." 



one V 
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' Sm Job ivii. 14. — " I have caid to FOrniption, Thoii att tty 
bth«T: to tbe worn), Thou art my mother, and inj slner." Hen 
then ■■ no disagreeable expreitaion, but it it too obscure and ligiira- 
live for imitation in the [lulpit. 

■ Ittioh T. 90. 
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l%ere are many occasions on which it will be 
right for the preacher to avail himself of this meto- 
nymy. When the idea intended to be expressed 
is harsh or unpleasant, you may often employ a 
weaker or more general term than that which 
would be more appropriate. Hence the use of the 
terms, undeasmess^ impurilyj qffmsiveness^ instead 
of more precise words. So, although the preacher 
must not shrink from declaring the whole counsel 
of God, nor conceal the terrors of the Lord, yet he 
may often prefer to soften the language, as when 
St. Paul, instead of saying the wicked shall perish 
everlastingly, uses the somewhat mitigated expres- 
sion that they '^ shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God »." 

It will often be necessary, in order to avoid 
the too frequent recurrence of the same word, 
to search for synonyms and periphrasis. The judi- 
cious use of synonyms will often give pn^riety 
and beauty to a sentence. Thus, Grod may be 
called, according as it best suits the passage, the 
Almighty, the Creator, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Searcher of hearts, the Dis- 
poser of events. Instead of saying, " Shall not 
God do right."* Abraham said, with great beauty 
and propriety, ^ Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right " ?*' So our Saviour may be called some- 
times with more propriety by his name Jesus, or 
the Lord Jesus ; sometimes by his title Christ, or 

• 1 Cor. ri. 9- "• Gen. i%'iii. 25. 
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J^e]Messiali, the Redeemer, the Son of God, the 
J^fW^b, the Mediator^ and Advocate, Your o\vi) 
taste and judginent will suggest tbe application of 
this rule. SvnonjTiis and periphrasis are sometimes 
^i^eful for tlie pur[)ose of depreciation or exaltation 
^ft^iuMK or au^itoic) ; thus, you may speak of taan as 
fj^iaeftted in the image of his Maker," or as being 
"^ .^ery worm, a thing of naught." 
i.^The most frequent mode of varying from pre- 
.1^^ language is the use of metaphor. There are 
nojanj metaphors 8o common and hacknied, that 
they have lost their character, and become pi-nper 
words, such as source^ reflect, edify ; and daily use 
is continually adding to this list. Meaii'n'hile 
there is also a constant influx of new metaphors, 
vhtcb contribute greatly to the energy of language. 
They have the merit, which is particularly wanted 
in sermons, of being forcible, and, if well chosen, 
intelligible to the illiterate, and, at the same time, 
agreeable to the educated : tiicy convey several 
ideas in a short compass, and impress them vividly 
on the mind ; for they not only give you the idea 
of the thing it«elf, but they convey to you the 
impression of its Ukeuess to something else". 
Sermons, says Hooker, " are keys to the kingdom 
of heaven, wings to the soul, spurs to the good 
aSectionn of man, unto the sound and healthy 
food, pbysic unto diseased rainds." Tlie obsolete 
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garb of this sentence takes away something from 
its perspicuity, yet it has obviously more spirit and 
energy than if it were expressed in ordinary lan- 
guage ; as, for instance, ^^ Sermons teach men how 
to gain admittance into heaven, fiimish them with 
means to go there, excite their good affections, 
supply useful subjects of meditation to good men, 
correction and amendment to bad.*^ The invention 
of new metaphors is open to all writers, but they 
must use caution ; ^^ a new and bold metaphor is 
never regarded with indifference, if not a beauty 
it is a blemish." 

For particular rules on the subject I must refer 
you to Aristotle, or Campbell, or Blair, or Whately, 
in whoso works the subject is treated with refer- 
ence to style in general. I shall only set down 
a few observations which may be useful to our 
present purpose. 

Since perspicuity is the primary excellence of 
style in sermon vmting, your metaphors must be 
such as may be easily understood ; many metaphors 
which are suitable to poetry would be inadmissi- 
ble in the pulpit. Look at the 104th Psalm, 
"O Lord my God, thou art become exceeding 
glorious, thou art clothed with majesty and honour. 
Thou deckest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment, and spreadest out the heavens like a cur- 
tain. Who layeth the beams of his chambers in 
the waters, and maketh the clouds his chariot, 
and walketh upon the wings of the wind." Now 
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this splendid and bold style is evidently unsuited 
to preaching, because, not only is it out of accord- 
ance with the sober and serious style of a sermon, 
but would be found to be unintelligible ; it might 
please the ears of the more imaginative part of 
your audience, but would not edify any of thcni. 
At the same time metajihors should not be trite 
und common, so as to convey no new or pleasing 
idea, as if you speak of afflictions as the stortm 
and waves of life, and heaven as the kavim where 
we would be. Such metaphors are tame and 
spiritless. The point to be aimed at is, to hit 
upon such as shall be easily intelligible when 
(ipoken, but not obvious before. The metaphors 
us<»d by our Saviour in the New Testament are 
the best models for your purpose ; they unite the 
re<iui8ite force and simplicity. " I am the good 
Shepherd ", and know my sheep, and am known 
of mine." " I am the true vine ", and my Father is 
the husbandman. Every branch in me that bear- 
eth not fruit be taketh away : and every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit." " I am the way, the truth, and 
the life"." "Enter ye in at the strait gate, for 
wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction"," &c. "Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden '*." The force 
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and beauty of such metaphors as these are intel- 
ligible to ally and such is their comprehensiyeness, 
that, by the expansion of the idea, you may easily 
make a sermon out of any one of them. 

You will find metaphors useful for /tuMMnc and 
ov^ii<nc — ^for raising or lowering your subject, qua- 
lifying it as you please, giving it a character of 
strength, pleasantness, security, or the reverse, &c. 
The Psalms abound vrith such — " I will love thee^ 
O Lord, my strength ; the Lord is my stony rock, 
and my defence, my Saviour, my Ood, and my 
might, in whom I will trust, my buckler, the horn 
also of my salvation and my refuge".'* "My 
soul thirsteth after thee, O Lord '•," &c So the 
Assyrian — "Now thou trustest upon the staff of 
this bruised reed, even upon Egypt, on which if 
a man lean it will go into his hand and pierce 
it '*." So our Saviour — " Beware of felse prophets 
who come unto you in sheep's clothing, but in- 
wardly they are ravening wolves"." And St. 
Paul — "Grod shall smite thee, thou whited 
wallV 

The principal source of strength and vividness 
in the use of metaphors is when you represent 
things in action, or give a tangible and visible form 
to what is abstract or inanimate **; as when you 
say inflamed with anger, swollen with pride, a stontf 

" Psalm xviii. 1. •• Matt. viii. 15. 

»• lb. xlii. 2. »» Acts xxiu. 3. 

*• 2 Kiogs xviii. 21. '< See Quinctilian viu. 6. 
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heart, deep-rootfd prejudice, voice of nature, daughter 
of Jerusalem. 

Tlie same effect is increased by personificaiion, 
and by using the personal pronoun for things 
inanimate and abstract, thus, " Wisdom crieth 
without. She uttereth her voice in the streets." 
" Shf IB more precious than rubies, and all things 
that thou canst desire arc not to he compared with 
her. Lengtli of days are in her right hand, and 
in her left hand riclies and honour. Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace ":" again, " Charity sufFereth long and is 
kind : charity envieth not, is not easily provoked "." 
So we may personify our church or our country ; 
a mode of speech which, in the English language, 
is peculiarly forcible, because less frequent; the 
adjectives having no variety of gender, and all 
substantives, except proper names, being neuter. 
The following is a splendid instance from Sherlock. 
" Go to your natural religion ; lay before her Maho- 
met and his disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, 
riding in triumph over thousands who fell by his 
victorious sword. Shew her the cities which he 
eet in flames, the countries which he ravaged and 
destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the 
inhabitants of the earth. When she has viewed 
him in these scenes, carry her into his retirement ; 
show her the prophet's chamber, his concubines and 
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wives; and let her hear him allege revelation, and 
a divine commiseion, to justify bis adultery and 
hist. When she is tired with this prospect, then 
show her the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, 
doing good to all the sous of men. Let her see 
him in his most retired privacies ; let her follow 
him to the Mount, and hear his devotion and 
supplications to God. Carry her to his table, and 
view his poor fere, and hear his lieavenly discourse. 
Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider 
the patience with which he endured the scoffs and 
reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross : 
let her view him in the ajjony of death. an<l hear 
his last prayer for his persecutors, " Father, for^ve 
them, they know not what they do.' When 
natural religion has thus viewed both, ask her, 
' Which is the prophet of God V But her answer 
we have already had, when she saw ]>art of this 
scene through the eyes of the centurion who 
attended at his cross. By him she spoke and 
said, ' Truly tills was the Son of God.' " 

This sort of figure being of a striking and hold 
character, is peculiarly suitable when applied to 
the main subject of your discourse. Thus Davison 
frequently personifies his main subject with much 
propriety. " When Prophecy had taken the crown 
of Israel to place it on the head of David :" " Pro- 
plier.y had pledged its word for the preservation of 
Judah beyond the fall of Samaria"." &ir. 

" a03, 2G8. See alsu pp. -235. 275 2C7. 
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A metaphor is often well introduced with a view 
to following up the idea in a sort of allegory. 
Blair, in describing the character of the rich, says 
" Health and opulence arc the two pillars on which 
they rest. Shake either and the whole edifice of 
hope and comfort falls." Here the metaphor is 
endently introduced with a view to its improve- 
ment. To call health and opulence two pillars 
would not have been striking or forcible, without 
the circumstances which follow. Thus, Taylor, 
speaking of infancy, says " Tlie candle is so newly 
lighted, that every little shaking of the taper, and 
every rude breath of air, puts it out, and it (lies." 
The following from Benson, is a very beautiful alle- 
gorj' of the same sort, the more so as applying to 
his whole subject : " To depth or novelty I prefer no 
strong or exclusive claim. It would be strange, in- 
deed, and much to be lamented, if the uninterrupted 
efforts of eighteen hundred years had left mucli to 
be gathered in the ^eld of evidence. A few ripe 
and fruitfiil ears may have been forgotten in haste, 
or overlooked by carelessness ; but the riches of 
the hairest must long ago have been gathered up 
by the first and most assiduous reapers ; nor can we 
expect to employ ourselves in any other more use- 
fiil labour, than that of sifting the produce, and 

ning the aggregate amount"." 
KSeautifiil, striking, and impressive, as this sort of 

» Benson's Lectures, voL i. p. 54. 
K 'J 
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laii^^agi' will Ije found when judiciously used, it is 
liable to infinite abuse, and when abused is the 
most frigid of all modes of speech, and produces an 
exactly opposite effect from that intended. I know 
no rule but your own taste, and observation of good 
authors, to guide yon. 

Most ^Titers on rhetoric agree in deprecating the 
use of mixed metaphors, as when Shakspeare talks 
of " taking amis against a sea of troubles." But 
may it not be called a dmthle, rather than a miavd 
metaplior, and in a high strain of poetry, like the 
dramas of CEschylus, have all the effect of two dis- 
tinct metaphors? However, this is certainly too 
bold a style for sermon writing ; therefore, it is not 
for nie to *' take arms against a sea" of critics, who 
have recorded their opinion against the practice. 

There is a species of metaphor, if metaphor it 
ran be called, which is verj' suitable to the pulpit ; 
consisting in Scripftiral nUmiou, or the transferring 
an idea from its place in Scripture, and using it in 
an analogous sense; as if we say God is "no 
Egyptian task master," alluding to Exodus v. 10. 
"The still small voice of conscience," 1 Kings xix. 12. 
Thus Bishop Sumner, illustrating the ad\-antagcs 
attributable to controversy, says " The troubling of 
the waters rendered them wholesome;" and Mr. 
Benson on another occasion, — " some deists choose 
rather to defy than to dispute with the God of 
Israel;" and Paley, illustrating the danger of being 
never ahle to repent. — "Oh let this danger I>e 
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known. Let it stand like a flaming sword to turn us 
aside from the way of vice." In tJio usf of this beau- 
tiful figure, you must take care that the passage to 
which you allude is well-known, or the effect of the 
allusion will be lost". It will be found most useful 
at the end of a Bermon, or in any other part where 
the style is too empassioned to admit of regular 
argument or set illustration. 

It is rather out of keeping to introduce classical 
allutfions in the same manner as those from Scrip- 
ture ; a* wlien Heber says, " Why crush the passions 
which gnaw, like the Spartan fox, the bosom which 
confines them ?" or again, " The fillet of the allego- 
rical Themis is often as useful to conceal her tears, 
as to preserve her impartiality." Such illustrations, 
though beautiful, are scarcely admissible. 

Like, ui some respects, to metapliors are simiks, 
but not so forcible a mode of expression ; for in- 
stance, there is more strength in St. Paul calling 
Ananias "a whited wal!," than if he had said he 
was like a whited wall. The simile removes the 

■' The following passage from Atterbuiy is objectionable on this 
account, .\fler rather an eliN|ueDt description of the pride and iii- 
joriousnesa of the national enemy, be says, " II was high time, 
Aercfore, to appeal once more to the decision of the aword, which, 
ai it was justly drawn by us, so can it scarce safely be sheathed 
WHtii Ike thumbs and grealtoes of Adoni-beiek beau off." (See Judges 
i, 6.) ** / mtan till the power of the great troubler of our peace be 
■o &r pared and reduced, as that we may have no appreheosioii of it 
in future." Serm. xiv. 304. IDustrationa which require '* I mean'' 
aftn theiD, are seldom proper : at lea^t they should he uaed in another 
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Bceiie: it might Iiave been a whited wall, either at 
Jerusalem or Damascus. When, howeyer, the 
analogy is not obvious, it is better to employ a 
word in the shape of a simile, than as a metaphor. 
Thus, our Saviour says, " Therefore, whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I 
will liken liim unto a wise man, which built his 
house on a rock "," &c. Simile is more suited to 
the argumentative and measured part of a dis- 
course, metaphor to those parts where the tone is 
warm and empassioned. Similes are used, like 
metaphors, for the purpose of exalting, degrading, 
or otherwise modifying, the idea on which you are 
dwelling. Thus, in the first Psalm, it is said of the 
righteous, " He is like a tree planted by the water 
side, that will bring forth his fruit in due season. 
His leaf also shall not wither, and look, whatsoever 
he doeth it shall prosper. But as tor the ungodly, 
it is not so with them ; but they are like the chaff 
which the wind scattereth from the face of the 
earth." The most beautiful simile perhaps found 
in any sermon is the following from Jeremy Taylor, 
in a sermon on Prayer. " So have I seen a lark 
rising from his bed of grass, and soaring upward, 
sinpng as he rises, and hoping to got to heaven, 
and climb above the clouds ; but the poor bird was 
beaten back by the loud sighing of an eastern wind, 
and his motion made irregular and inconstant, de- 

" Malt, vii 25. 
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scending more at every breath of the tempest, tlian 
it could recover by the libration and weighing of 
its wings, till the little creature waa forced to sit 
down, and pant, and stay till the storm was over ; 
and then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise 
and sing, as if it had learned music and motion of 
an angel, as he passed sometime through the air 
about his ministries below. So is the prayer of a 
good man." 

The right choice of epUfiets is highly conducive 
to excellence of style. It is impossible to lay 
down strict rules for the admission or rejection of 
them. Some writers, as Swift, would have you 
reject, without regret or mercy, all that do not add 
to the sense, as being verbose and superfluous ; but 
in the sort of style required for sermons, epithets 
are admissible in more profusion. They are useful 
eometimee in enabling you to dwell on an idea; 
sometimes, even to round and balance a sentence. 
Quinctilian very mucli objects to this latter practice, 
and Cicero continually adopts it. You must judge 
between them ; only take care to avoid the ap- 
pearance of endeavouring to cover poverty of 
thonght by an exuberance and profuseness of lan- 
guage. A single epithet will sometimes suggest a 
whole argument, as a " Laodicean temper" " more 
than Apostolic excellence." Sometimes an accu- 
mulation of epithets is forcible as "that name {the 
name of Jesus) can bring what no other name 
which the lips of man have ever uttered can aspire to 
13 
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bring, pardon and acceptance to the most hardened, 
moat rcbi-Uiom, most Gftdjhrgetting spirit amongst 
us all." Excited feeliug and fervid passion love to 
heap** epithets one on another, as if labouring to 
give utterance to more than words can express, yet 
does a similar profiision accord also with a calm 
and dispassionate style. " Now, that perfect state 
of mind at which we must all aim, and which the 
Holy Spirit imparts, is a deliberate preference of 
God's service to every thing else, a determined re- 
solution BO give up all for Him, and a love for him 
not tumultuous and passionate, but such a love as 
a child bears towards his parents, — calm,fiiU, re- 
verend, confemplaiite, obedient." 

Amongst words which contribute to energy and 
beauty of style are those which are expressive of 
sound. Poets often avail themselves of this excel- 
lence, though perhaps coincidences are sometimes 
detected which they never intended. However, 
there is, without doubt, great excellence in such 
language, as when Milton represents hellgates as 
" with jarring sound, grating harsh thunder ;" and 
the gates of heaven "on golden hinges turning '"." 
Such an application of the power of language is 
not unattainable in a sermon. Your car will teach 
you to employ words of different sound when you 
wish to express apathy or dulness, or the strug- 
gling against «iii ; or joy, gladness, and thanksgiving. 

'" 3efl Whalely-s Rheluric. '" See B.iike on llie SiibUmo 
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The following are inBtances in which this beauty 
may be fancied, if it was not intended. " Bretlircn, 
have you experimentally found that there is virtue 
in the name of Jesus ? Oh there is, in those short 
syllables, a sound more soothing than the fanning 
of a seraph's wing, more musical than the melody 
of an angel's harp "." And again, in a sermon on 
the hand-writing on the wall, "There is a truth, a 
fact connected with sin, which, tliough not miracu- 
lous, yet, if ever present to the mind and imagina- 
tion of the sinner, would effectually restrain him. 
It is this : — upon every occasion of sin, when his 
heart is bent upon its idol ; when the will leads him 
headlong to guilt ; when his passions are excited, 
and he ha-s availed himself of the time, and the 
means, and the opportunity ; when his purpose is 
concealed from man, and he is delighted with his 
**CTecy, and the darkness and solitariness of his 
retirement ; let him then look up, and mark above 
him a beami»g eye of vigilance and vengeance, which 
surveys his very inmost soul. There it is, bent upon 
him — watching him— following him "." 

Perhaps, however, after all, it is more to the tone 
of voice, than to the choice of words, that the 
preacher must trust for this effect. 

" Evaim'H Sermons. 
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ON STYLE — AS DEPENDENT ON THE CHOICE 

OF WORDS. 



I have a few more observations to make on the 
choice of words, not with reference to their sig- 
nification, but their origin and use. It is recom- 
mended, that generally speaking (when the sense 
is not different) a preacher should choose those 
words which are derived from Saxon ^ in preference 
to those which are derived from French, Ijatin^ or 
Greek. He should use "strong vernacular idi- 
omatic Saxon English;" for instance, he should 
say " meet together instead of (issemble^ go on instead 
of proceed^ make up instead of constitute^ set free 
instead of liheraie.^ What is lost in smoothness 
by the use of such words will be gained in clear- 
ness : what is lost in sound will be gained in sense. 
Your style may, perhaps, appear more homely, but 

1 Whately's Rhetoric, part iii. ch. i. sec. 2. 
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it will be far more clear and easy to be understood 
by the majority of your hearers ; nor will men of 
real taste dislike it. Johnson's style, iiowever well 
suited to his own teeming mind and ponderous 
thoughts in essay writing, is acknowledged to be 
ill-adapted to the simplicity and plainness required 
in a sermon. " The first fault in style is the 
frequent use of obscure terms, which by women 
are called liard word^, and by tlie better sort 
of vulgar _y?Me language*." Cicero is of the same 
opinion. " Utinam et verba in usu quotidiano 
posits minus timeremus." How few amongst a 
country congregation gather any definite meaning 
from the words sensualist, rolupliiaiyy latitudinarian, 
sceptic, omnipi-cseitce, ojiimscience. 

In the pulpit there is a peculiar propriety in the 
use of the language of our authorized version of 
Scripture. The original Hebrew very much resem- 
bles our Saxon English in the shortness and 
strength of the words ; and when the translation 
which we use was made, the English language was 
in its purest form. It may have gained since in 
nmoothnesii, but it has lost in strength. Besides, 
by the use of scriptural terms we convey to the 
hearers the same ideas which they have been ac- 
customed to in reading their Bible. Tillotson set 
a very bad fashion when he altered the received 
phraseologj'. and said rpformation instead of con- 
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version, virtue instead of godliness or fidiness, vice 
instead of nin : and still worse Blair when he 
speaks of ^'■Jiumbk- tni-tt in the favour of hemerC^ 
instead of faith in God's mercy through Jesii^s Christ. 
1 am glad to find that modern preachers have re- 
turned to the Scripture terms, and liope you will 
follow their example. Still I do not recommend 
the too constant interlarding of your style with 
Scripture phrases, for then your hearers will not 
know when you quote from Scripture, and when 
you do not. A quotation from Scripture ought 
to stand out in contrast with your general style, 
and, if well introduced, it will show to greater 
advantage hy the contrast, 

" (lualia Beinma mical fulvum qiije ilividit aiirum." 

Scripture is too frequently quoted in such a 
maimer as rather to impede than assist the sense. 
You ought to remember that your congregation 
are not likely to be so well verserl in Scripture 
as yourself: what is familiar to you may be like 
Greek to them. There are many Scriptural phrases 
and words which, I ajiprehend, are not sufficiently 
intelligible to the majority of the congregation. 
The very frequency of their use is one cause of 
their being imperfectly understood, because people 
take it for granted that they know what is in- 
tended. — I mean such words as jmtificatimi, rege- 
neration, Cathfjlic Church, communion of saints, living 
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in the Spirit, walking in tlw. Jlesh ; sucli words and 
phrases will, I am afraid, convey no clear and 
definite idea to the majority of your hearers. 
Those of your con«fregation who constantly read 
their Bible, and think about it, will know the 
meaninj^; but a large proportion will require to 
be continually reminded of the simplest truths, 
and certainly the terms which I have mentioned 
are rather complex than otherwise. A good plan 
to render them intelligible is frequently to use a 
paraphrase in apposition with them ; indeed some of 
them are of such importance, that a wlioie sermon 
might be well devoted to their explanation. 

Another caution, which T would beg to suggest 
to you in the use of Scriptural language, is, that 
Tou be careful not to give a New Testament sig- 
nification to words quoted from the Old Testament. 
In the text, " Thou shalt not leave my soitl in 
isB'," the words sotil arni heU must not be assumed 
to have the same signification as in St. Matthew's 
Gospel ; " Fear him that is able to destroy both 
body and soul in hell '." These words in the Old 
Testament generally signify, the one lifi, (which, in 
Lerit. xvii. 2, is said to be the blood,) and the other, 
the grace. So again the words salrntion and re- 
demption, which occur frequently in the Psalms, 
mean deliverance from ten/wrn/ dangers ; as in the 
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passa^s, " It is good that a inaii sliould both hope 
and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord^ :" 
" With the Lord tliere is plenteous redemption *." 
It is true that these and similar passages may often 
be used analogically or prophetically in the same 
sense as in the New Testament. What I wish to 
caution you against is the using them too pro- 
minently, and placing them forward as proofs of 
any doctrine, to which, except the doctrine itself 
be previously admitted, they can have no relation. 

Though I have said thus much by way of cau- 
tion in the use of Scriptural language, I am far 
from wishing to discourage it. You had better use 
rather too much than too little of it. Take the 
following passage from Chalmers ' as a good spe- 
cimen of quotation from the Bible. " We can 
conceive nothing more uniform and decisive than 
the testimony of the Bible, when it tells us, that, 
however fair some may be in the eyes of men, 
yet they all are guilty before God ; that in his 
eyes none are righteous, no not one ; that he who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, finds out 
ini<|uity in every one of us ; that there is none 
who understandeth, none who seeketh after God; 
that, however much we may compare ourselves 
with ourselves, and found a complacency upon the 
exercise, yet that we have altogether gone out of 
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the way. TIte heart of man is deceitful above 
all thin^, and desperately wicked, and the ima^ 
ginations of bis thoughts are only evil, and that 
oontinually." 

It remains to add a few remarks on the sorts 
of words which are to be avoided. It is thought 
afiected, and in bad taste, to invent new words, or 
to use those which are uncommon, if old and 
common ones would do as well. When words 
are wanted to express now ideas, great authors 
are allowed the privilege of coining them, and if 
approved, they afterwards pass current. But great 
■atbors should not capriciously exercise their pri- 
rUe^. Why sliould the able author of Lectures 
on Prophecy use such uncommon words as extra- 
ragate, deletion, excision, correption, &c. ? The 
use of old words in a new eense without just cause 
is also to be avoided. The following, from the 
same author, seem to me examples of the latter 
fealt : " On moving upon this line of the prophetic 
history, I shall find it necessary to enter into some 
discwwion concerning the Mosaic law itself, for, 
except upon some clear and definite ideas of its 
nature and constitution, it will be impossible to 
treat sincerdi/ of the state of prophecy concurrent 
with it •-" Again he speaks of the " rare, if not 
unexampled, atrociti/ of suffering." Are not the 
the words "atrocity," "sincerely." unnecessarily 
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" Dixeris egregi6, nolum si callida vcrbi 
Reddiderit junetura novum,' ' 




MMSi flfi'a''iien«e different from their usual si^ifi- I 
■eatiotf? Horace's rule. 



is good in poetry, where vivacity is tlie object, but 
does not apply equally to prose, esiieeially eemion- 
■vmting. where perspicuity is of primary value. 

Some writers are fond of coining adjectives 
of proper names or other substantives, 
which have become familiar from use do not offeMt' 
the ear, as Mmair. ante-dilurian. Mosaic is''* 
good word, because it is taken in a sense not to 
be expressed otherwiseT except by a periphrasis. 
The law of Moses would not correctly express the 
sense of the law given by God through Moses. But 
I do not see why the world before the flood is not mj 
every respect as good as the nnle-dihman iaorldi\ 
and in many respects better. There are otherj 
derivatives sanctioned by great names, as " Adamic; 
Paradisaical," which, I must say, appear misplaced 
in the pulpit. Sometimes, however, as in the 
case of the word Mosaic just mentioned, it may 
be difficult to find a substitute. 

Again, it is lawful, and often highly conducive 
to energj-, to use compound words which could 
not, perhaps, be found in Johnson's Dictionary, or 
any standard author, as Godfearing, s(mI~encoit*i 
raging, heart-comnling ; but there are many strange 
and uncouth compounds and combinations which 
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modem preachers have thought themselves privi- 
leged to adopt, as it seems to me entirely without 
use or reason, such as ** aut-putting, high^rtued^ bat- 
ile4ug^ wrath-cup^ creature^hip^ topmast^marvd^ the 
Jar ever and for ever of the Godhead^ Surely some 
of these expressions would only have the effect 
of causing the congregation to lose two or three 
minutes in wonder and admiration, before they 
could again turn their thoughts to the drift of 
the discourse. The objection to all these sorts 
of words is, that they savour of pedantry and 
affectation, which of all foults is, perhaps, the 
worst in the pulpit. 
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LETTER XII. 



ON STYLE — AS DEPENDENT ON THE NUMBER 

OF WORDS. 



Let us now consider what effect on style is pro- 
duced by the number of words, still keeping in 
mind that the excellence of style in sennon-writing 
is, that it be clear, forcible, and not inelegant. 

In the number of words employed two extremes 
are to be avoided — too great conciseness, and ex- 
cessive prolixity. 

With reference merely to the length of sen- 
tences, long and short sentences ought to be inter- 
spersed, so as to relieve each other. It is very 
tiresome to hear a string of sentences about the 
same length, and uttered, as they usually are, with 
the same tone and cadence, like couplets of long 
and short verses in the mouth of a school-boy. 
But conciseness and prolixity depend, not so much 
on actual length or shortness, as on the difiuseness 
or condensation of matter. In some kinds of 
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writing conciseness could not well be excessive, 
as in maxims, proverbs, precepts : " Cease to do 
evil, learn to do well :" " Waste not, want not :" 
and in the statement of your division. But in 
the general style of your sermon great concise- 
ness is a considerable fault. For, if the mind of 
the hearer he not sutfered to dwell long enough on 
an idea, but be hurried on to something else, before 
an impression is made, the matter of the discourse 
will be found to have had but little effect. In 
reading a book, if you do not catch the full sense 
of a passage, you may turn back and read it over 
again, or lay down the book and think ; but when 
Tou are listening to a sermon, however interested 
Tou may be, you cannot ask the preacher to repeat 
or explain any thing which you have not fully 
understood, and, like Saint Augustin'a hearers, 
signify to him when you have comprehended '. 
He goes on like a steam-engine in a factory, and 
if you miss the thread of his discourse, you must 
catch it again as you can. Clearly, therefore, 
it is better for the preacher to say too much 
than too little, to dwell too long than too short a 
time on a subject. But though to err on the side 
of prolixity is the least fault, a fault it assuredly 
is ; for if a discourse be tiresomely prolix, and the 
3 ideas too long dwelt on — if there be not more 
" two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 

.^uguttiiii Ojicra. De Doct. ('hriHt. Lib. iv. cap 10 
L 2 
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chafP — the mind of the hearer is apt to wander 
altogether. Chalmers's Bridgewater treatise ap- 
pears to me an instance of excessive prolixity. 
You find scarcely more than one distinct idea in a 
page, and the more interesting the idea so long 
dwelt on, the more painfully difficult it is to 
restrain yourself from skimming instead of read- 
ing the pages, in the anxiety to see to what it 
leads. 

If, after having composed a sermon, you find 
any part of it prolix and heavy, the first way to 
remedy the defect is, to throw out superfluous 
matter, compress it into a shorter space, or recast 
and break it up into shorter clauses. The follow- 
ing passage is very prolix, and rendered so by 
putting too much matter into one sentence. " Of 
the world, implying its possessions and honours, its 
occupations and pleasures, as well as its cares and 
disappointments, it is by no means a subject of 
wonder, that they who are connected with it 
should entertain different ideas, that such differ- 
ence should occasionally run into extremes, but 
that the prevailing opinion should be in its favour, 
and lead the majority of men to pursue its seeming 
advantages with unwise and imseasonable ardour.'* 
Perhaps it might be better arranged thus : " When 
we look at the world with its possessions and 
honours, its occupations and pleasures, its cares 
and disappointments, it is by no means a subject 
of wonder that they who are connected with it 
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iHmilii entertain (lifft'rent ideas respecting it, and 
that Such ideas should occasionally run into ex- 
iremos. Nor can we lie surprised that the pre- 
vailing opinion stiould he in its favour, and lead the 
trtajority of men to pursue its seeming advantages 
unwise and unseasonable ardour." 

;ere are two rules which I think you will find 
useful in correcting these faults in the style of a 
Remion. Both will appear at tirst sight more 
likely to increase than remedy prolixity, hut on 
trial will be found the reverse. The first is to 
employ repetition *. It is necessary, aa wo ob- 
served, to dwell for a certain time on tlio same 
idea, in order that it may fix itself on the mind of 
your hearers. But if you do this by atuffing out 
your sentences with needless and unnecessary epi- 
letR, and ounihrons and unwieldy periphrases, yoii 

make it too prolix. What I recommend, then, 
this ; emi^mf concise Innguarie, (mt rtjj/'ai t/ie 
aame idea; repeat it in several forms, dwell on it, 
turn it over, bring it out again and again, even 
though with httle variation of sense. Johnson, 
speaking of legal eloquence, says, " You must not 
wrgue in Committees as if you were arguing in the 
lis; close reasoning will not fix their attention; 

must say the same thing over and over again 

[iffl^^ent words. If you say it but once, they 
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miss it in a moment of inattention ." He might 
have added, if they do not miss it, they forget it. 
But the repetition should not be apparent. If you 
have first enunciated a proposition in plain terms, 
repeat it in metaphors, or synonyms, or double 
negatives ; in short in any way, so that you dwell 
on the idea just long enough to be sure it is taken 
in. An instance or two of this method will best 
show what I mean. Cooper, on the text, "No 
man can serve two masters," &c., says, ** He may 
deem himself the servant of both, but when they 
go different ways, or give different orders, when 
one of them turns to the right hand and the other 
to the left, when one of them commands one thing, 
and the other gives a directly contrary direction, 
then what will be the case?'" Perhaps a better 
instance is foimd in Paley's sermon on the text, 
" O v^etched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
fipom the body of this death ?" " The case supposes 
a sense and thorough consciousness of the rule of 
duty, of the nature of sin, of the struggle of the 
defeat. It is a prisoner sensible of his chains. It 
is a soul tied and boimd by the fetters of its sin, 
and knowing itself to be so. It is by no means 
the case of the ignorant sinner. It is not the case 
of an erring mistaken conscience: it is not the 
case of a seered and hardened conscience,'' &c. 

' See Bos well's life, Oxford edition, iv. 67. 
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In the delivery of a sentence like this, you may 
address each rlause to separate portions of your 
congregation, and the best use of it would be, if 
you could so interpret the expression of your 
hearers' countenance, as to repeat the idea in dif- 
ferent forms, until they had taken it in, and no 
longer; if you could just hammer at the naQ till 
Tou had driven it home. Here is one advantage 
of extemporaneous preaching. 

The second rule which I propose for avoiding 
prolixity without falling into too great conciseness 
is one mentioned by Dr. Whately *. If you find 
TOU have written a sentence which is somewhat 
heavy, and cannot readily be either broken up or 
omitted, you may correct it hy adding to the end 
(^ it something pithy and concise ; a brief summary, 
for instance, of what has gone before ; a pointed 
illustration, a short and appropriate text, a smart 
antithesis, or striking sentiment. It may seem 
rather paradoxical to recommend you to make a 
sentence longer, in order to remedy prolixity; but 
this undoubtedly is tiie effect of such addition as 1 
have described. It relieves the ear from the pro- 
Uxity of that which went before, and leaves off 
with a degree of vivacity which makes you forget 
the former heaviness ; a sentence so constructed 
may be compared to a heavy lance tipped with steel. 
It has weight as well as point. 

' Whately's Rhel. pan lii. ch, ii. see. B. 
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A similar effect is produced, and a heavy iientenoe 
refliered, by beginning the next paragraph ivith a 
smart sentence. 

But I must find you some instances of these 
methods. The following from Paley^ will exem<* 
plify both, *^ That righteousness exalteth a nation, 
is one of those moral maxims which no man chooses 
to contradict Every hearer assents to it, but it is 
an assent without meaning. There is no value or 
importance, or application perceived in the words. 
But when such things happen as have happened ; 
when we have seen, and that at our doors, a mighty 
empire falling from the summit of what the world 
calls grandeur, to the very abyss and bottom, not 
of external weakness, but of internal misery and 
distress ; and that for want of virtue, and of religion 
in the inhabitants, on one side probably as well as 
on the other, we begin to discover that there is not 
only truth, but momentous instruction in the text» 
when it teaches us that righteousness exalteth a 
nation. It is virtue, and virtue alone, which can 
make either nations happy, or governments secure.** 

" France wanted nothing but virtue, and by that 
want she fell *." 

In some cases intentional verbosity, or more pro- 
perly speaking, amplijU:alion is a beauty. When, 
for instance, multitude, and amplitude, and vastness, 

ft Sermon xvi. 

* In Benson's Lectures^ vol. ii. p. 50, there is a good instance too 
long for insertion. 
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aad indc&tigablenetus, are the ideas which you wisli 
to expross, your language sliould be corrospond-r 
CDtly extended. Thus, in Exodus i. 7 — " And the 
cjiildren of Israel were fruitful and increased abun- 
dantly, and multiplied and waxed exceeding mighty, 
■nd the land was full of them V All this is not 
too much to express the prodigious increase of the 
diildron of Israel from seventy to six hundred 
thousand souls. So in Blunt's Lecture on the 
Nobleman of Capernaum — " Yesterday, at tho 
seventh hour, the fever left him, completely and 
arttrely left him, replied the wandering servant. 
Hen the father remembered that at that very 
hour, while more than thirty miles distant from Iiis 
patient, the wonder-working Nazarenc had with a 
single sentence checked the pttlst^'s /leiU, wad stilled Oie 
maddfiiin<} current (if tJie 6liKid, and etmlcd titejimhrd 
Qodfircred eheek, and xpokcn health and life into that 
drvofthtf} frame'" Tlie following is from Mr. Mel- 
ville — '• You resist a motion of the spirit, well theu 
thb facilitates further resistance. He who has 
resisted once, will have less difficulty iu resisting 
the second time, and less than that the third time, 
and less than that the fourth time." 

Amplification is suited to express great interest 
and excitement. When you are narrating an iu- 
Ior«sting story, you naturally dwell on nil . the 
minutest details ; and when any passion is ex- 
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See also Ihe last port of Egihet. iii. 
Blmit'e Lecturer un t'hrial. 376. 
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cited, the mind loves to express itself in redundant 
copiousness. Thus St. Paul — " Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or the sword ? As it is written, for thy name- 
sake we are killed all the day long, we are ac- 
coimted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved, us. For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord '.*' In this passage you 
will observe the reiteration of the conjunction, as 
well as the lengthened enumeration of particulars. 

* Romans viii. 38. See also Ezek. xviii., aod Daniel iii. 



LETTER XIII. 



ON STYLE ^AS DEPENDENT ON THE ARRANGEMENT 

OF WORDS. 

To give rules for the construction of a sentence is 
the office of grammar rather than of rhetoric. But 
good grammatical sentences may be deficient in 
riietorical requirements. They niay be clumsy and 
inelegant, or deficient in force or clearness. 

It is not necessary for the language of a sermon 
to be as carefully and precisely arranged as that of 
an essay, or any other composition, which is in- 
tended to be read ; because the tone of voice and 
manner of delivery, in most instances, will suffi- 
ciently mark the sense to correct any deficiency in 
arrangement. Thus in the sentence, '* The Romans 
understood liberty at least as well as we,"" the em- 
phasis would show that the words " at least" are 
meant to qualify the sense of what follows them, 
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and not what goes before. Yet even in sermon- 
writing it is desirable to acquire a habit of WTiting 
with precision. It would have -been just as easy, 
and much more correct, to have said, " the Romans 
understood liberty as well at least as we." I must 
refer you to elementary works * for rules respecting 
the arrangement of a sentence, and shall only make 
a few remarks which appear useful for our present 
purpose. 

Tlie first essential point in a sentence is unify. 
This, indeed, is an excellence which ought to run 
throughout your whole composition. There ought 
to be an unity of subject in your sermon. Each 
division ought to embrace one entire branch of the 
subject; each paragraph one entire argument or 
topic ; and each sentence one idea ; — at least one 
sentence should not contain ideas widely different 
from each other ; the scene and person should not 
be changed, nor should unconnected actions be de- 
scribed. The following sentence is liable to objec- 
tion, " Archbishop Tillotson," says an author of the 
History of England, " died in this year. He was 
much beloved both by King William and Queen 
Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop of 
Lincoln, to succeed him '." What has the nomi* 
nation of Dr. Tennison to the vacant office to do 
with the regard of the King and Queen for Arch- 
bishop Tillotson ? The sentence beginning, " And 

' See Irving'8 Elements of English Composition. 
* This is quoted from Blair's Lectures. 
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althoiigb we ouglit at all times," in the exliortaticm 
at the begiiming of the Liturgy, appears to me de- 
fective in this resiiect, though not perhaps to the 
6aiue extent as the passage just quoted. The 
structure of the first part of the seutence would 
lead you to stop at the words, " assemble and meet 
together," but then the sense will not admit of 
this ; Ijecause it is not especially proper for us to 
confess our sins at n/l times of our assembliug 
together, but only when we assemble for the pur- 
poses afterwards named. It is, however, very diffi- 
cult rightly to susjiend and modulate the voice 
through all the remaining clauses ; aud you seldom 
hew a clergyman who can read it properly. The 
principal source of want of unity in a sentence is 
the unskdful emplojinent of the relative, in such 
a manner tliat the scene is constantly shifted, and 
the person changed. Careless writers will in this 
manner link together three or four distinct sen- 
tences. 

Another cause of the same error is the use of 
awkwrard and improper parenthesis. You will in- 
evitably spoil the style of your sermon by intro- 
ducing fresh matter, which occurs to yon su/ise- 
queittly to comjjositioti, or qualifying your former 
statements, by the use of parenthesis. It is much 
Itetter to reconstruct tlie sentence altogether. It 
is different, however, when they occur at the first 
composition, for then they tend to produce strength 
and nttltiralnesn, inasmut-li ns they represent the first 
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impressions of the mind. This form of sentence 
may be much more frequently employed in spoken 
than in written language, because the varied into- 
nation of the voice is sufficient to mark the change. 
The following are instances — ** If any man, says 
our Saviour, (and he makes no limitation to the 
learned and ingenious, and no exclusion of the un- 
educated and simple,) if any man is desirous to do 
the will of Grod, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of Grod '•'* And again, the same 
writer, speaking of the miracles of the Grospel — 
" They might," (I deny the fiact, while I admit the 
possibility,) they might possibly be the work of 
some spiritual and invisible being subordinate to 
God." So again, Horsley — " He hath warned us, 
(and let those who dare to extenuate the warning, 
ponder the dreadful curse with which the book of 
prophecy is sealed — If any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of prophecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life * ;) Grod 
hath warned us that the inquiry into every man's 
conduct will be public." In these instances the 
parenthesis appears to arise, as doubtless was the 
case, from vivacity of thought, and consequently, 
instead of clogging or impeding the sense, it gives 
additional spirit and energy. 

We will now consider briefly the effect of dif- 
ferent ways of arranging words in a sentence. 

* John vii. 17. * Rev. xxii. IQ. 
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Some writers have lamented the disuse of the 
order of arrangement practised by the Greeks aud 
Romans, termed the inverted or tram-positive order ; 
others greatly prefer the modern fashion, which 
they are pleased to call the naiural order. Why 
one mode should be thought more natural than 
another is not very clear, except on the principle 
that those things are natural to which we are ac- 
customed, and vice versa. Baron D'Haussez de- 
clared that the English dinners were served up 
without any regard to order, because they were not 
in the order to which he was used ; and a modem 
author saya, " This confused manner in which the 
Greeks and Romans placed their words gives us 
much trouble, both in learning the language and 
in obtaining their real meaning in a sentence." 
Certainly you now and then meet with a very long 
sentence in Latin writers, which is an enigma until 
Tou come to the verb at the end. l"he more just view 
of the case seems, however, to be, that the natural 
order is to put the principal idea in that situation 
where it shall be most prominent, and that is gene- 
rally at the beginning. In English, most commonly, 
the atihject Ih placed first. But when immediate 
attention is required, and sudden change of action 
signified, then it is more natural to place the verb 
first, or the object. " There appeared to them 
Elia« with Moses'." Here the aj^arition is the 
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principal circumBtance, so when Enryaliift says, 

'' Me» OMy adsum qui fed ; in me convertite femim**'* 

in the hurry to speak, he seems to utter the 
word, which he was most anxious to utter, be- 
fore he has had time to think what is to fol- 
low. It should be remembered, that the prin- 
cipal idea in a sentence is the new idea, and at the 
same time that the arrangement of a sentence 
must depend very much on the connection with 
what goes before and what follows. Undoubtedly 
the variety of the termination of genders and cases 
in the ancient languages affords a greater fiEtdlity 
for the lucid arrangement of a sentence, but on 
the other hand the infrequency of transposition in 
English renders it, when it does occur, more strik- 
ing. There is a strangeness, and consequent viva- 
city in the sentences — '^ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians ^ :** ^^ Known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world • :" " Silver and 
gold have I none *." Poets continually avail them- 
selves of this variety of order, for the sake of 
vivacity as well as convenience, and preachers 
may occasionally do the same ; but not frequently, 
because it would appear affected. The variety of 
termination in the cases of the pronouns affords 
the opportunity of transposition, as in the sentence, 
^ Him hath God exalted with his right hand to 

• Virg. iEneid ix. 427. • lb. xv. 18. 

' Acts xix. 2S. « lb. iii. 6. 
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Prince and Saviour'"." But this order is 
not so commonly used now, as at tjie time when 
our authorized version of the Bible was made. 

Though the want of cases and genders, except 
in the pronouns, prevents the transpositive ar- 
ran^ment in certain members of a sentence, yet 
there are many which are independent, and may 
be placed where they shall appear to the best 
advantage. " In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth." "In the beginning" might 
be placed where you please. The rule is, to give 
prominence to those words which are most im- 
portant. " Behold, now is the accepted time, noif^ 
is the day of salvation"." "/« every nation he 
that feareth God and worlceth righteousness is 
accepted by him "," 

There are various forms into which you may 
throw the same materials, Inlerrogaiion is very 
sTiitable to preaching, both for the sake of live- 
liness of style, as, instead of saying, " I dwell on 
this topic because, &c.," you might ask, " Why do 
I dwell on this topic?" &c.; and also with a view 
to direct the attention of your hearers to any 
thing you wish particularly to impress. Another 
use of interrogation is to introduce doubts or 
objections which you wish to answer, as, " What 
fdiall we say then, shall we continue in sin that 

" -i Cor vi. 2. " Acts I. 35 
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grace may abound " ?" This may be done by 
supposing another person to speak, " But some 
man mil eay, How are the dead raised ? and with 
what body do they come " ?" This form of speech 
is very useful, but should not be employed too 
frequently, or it will lose its effect. 

To those who preach in a confident manner, and 
have full command of the tones of their voice. 
Apostrophe, sparingly used, is a striking form of 
speech. "It is finiwhed. Holy Victim, thy suffer- 
ings are finished." " False professor, thou hast 
this day been weighed in the balance, and art found 
wanting," "Adversity, how blunt are the arrows 
of thy quiver in comparison with those of guilt"." 
So Benson most solemnly breaks off thus in the 
midst of an argument. " Truth and holiness 
forbid that we should ever be betrayed into such 
unrighteous views of thy dispensations, O most 
merciful Lord God." 

This is a favourite figure Vith French preachers. 
In a much admired sermon of Fenelon there are 
between forty and fifty apostrophes or exclamations. 
" Ye nations who saw their coming, how great 
was your a-stonishment ! O, ye winds, carry them 
on your wings ! Oh nations, buried in the shades 
of death ! Great king {of Siam) ! Empire of I 
China ! Cruel .lapan ! Church of France, lose 
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oot your crown ! Paris, thou enrichest thyself 
in the ])overty of other nations ! Oh, lovely sim- 
plicity, detestable refinement !" &.c. If the French 
are most impressed by such high-flown language, 
then their preachers are justified in using it ; but 
in an English pulpit such a style would entirely 
ruin all appearance of aincerity. 

There is a form of speech very much allied 
to apostrophe, and, 1 think, more suitable to the 
pulpit, and that is, the singling out. as it were, 
and addressing some indiyidual, as, " Compute 
now, O wise man as thou, art, what thou hast 
gained by thy selfish and intricate wisdom; and 
canst thou say that thy mind is satisfied by the 
past tenor of thy conduct " ?" The following 
passage is from Coopjer. " Coiue, thou drunlcard, 
who makcst it a practice, whenever a convenient 
opportunity may offer, to indulge thy sensual ap- 
[K-tite, and to sink the man into the beast, stand 
forth, and, in the midst of this congregation, say, 
whether thou findest the ways of drunkenness to 
be the waj-s of pleasantness and peace?" Such 
home-thrusts as this appear more suitable to the 
true end of preaching than appealing to the great 
king of Siam, or apostrophizing the winds. 

Many preachers are fond of throwing their sen- 
tences into the form of reflfctions or e.rdamatiom 
instead of propositions. " What so great as man ! 
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How exalted the dignity of his nature above in- 
ferior animals ! What a gift of reason ! What a 
distinction of speech ! What a desire of happi- 
ness, &c^ and yet what so little as man ! What 
contradictions is this strange creature daQy and 
hourly exhibiting " !" A more sober preacher 
would have said, " Man is a strange compound of 
base and noble qualities," &c. Tlie exclamatory 
style suits the manner of some preachers, and 
when moderately used has a good effect. 

Well adapted to the quiet style of the English 
preaching, and useful to give it animation, is ana- 
diphsis or reitei'ation of a word or form of expres- 
sion. " What was it that made Saul of Tarsus so 
noble an example to men and angels ? it was zeal; 
zeal for the Saviour who died for him, and for the 
Saviour who redeemed him." " Often is Christ 
grieved for his children, grieeed at their coldness in I 
his service, grieved at their wavering faith, grieved I 
at their besetting infirmities "," " Sitting still ifl J 
no proof of election, but grappling «"ith evil is < 
proof, and wrenching ourselves from hurtful asso. ] 
ciates w a pronf, and studying God's word is a pro^^^^ 
and praying for assistance is a proof"." This figure J 
of speech is very common with some preachers ; so 1 
common as to become mannerism. It is chiefly I 
suitable to those parts of a sermon which demand I 
earnestness and warmth. It seems as if the 
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preacher was full of ideas, and eager to give them 
vent — so eager as to have no time to seek for diffe- 
rent forms of speech. But it is not suitable to 
ordinary argument, as it takes away from calmness 
and gravity of style, and gives too hurried a tone. 

Climdt is another striking mode of arranging 
ideas. " It is something to see our companions go 
down to the grave. It is more when they are of 
our own age, our own apparent strength, habit, 
constitution of body ; more still, when they appear 
to have hastened their end by some practice to 
which we are addicted. But many who will not 
take warning from others, begin for the first time 
to be startled by what they feel in themselves, 
— symptoms of danger and decline in their own 
bodies) *"." In every sentence where several facts 
or ideas are enumerated, care should be taken to 
reserve the strongest till the last. 

Antithesis (but this also used sparingly) is useful 
in the style of sermons, and conducive to clearness, 
force, and elegance. The contrast of one thing with 
another sets them both off in a stronger light, thus 
" Let the fear of God's justice keep us from pre- 
sumption, and the hope of his mercy from despair." 
" The wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord "." The 
best use of antithesis is when there is a contrast 
in the subject, and the antithesis springs naturally 
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from it, as in the following jiassage: "Hence all 
the idle debates which have been agitated, some- 
times by the visionary philosopher, sometimes by 
the melancholy recluse, on the comparative excel- 
lence of speculative and practical life, and of the 
social and solitary. Yet common sense will surely 
tell us that speculation, unless coupled with prac- 
tice, may confer intellectual superiority, but cannot 
imply moral merit ; and we may learn from the 
same direction, that if temptations to tice be in the 
social state of many, the opportunities for virtue in a 
solitary one are few" Sometimes an artificial anti- 
thesis sets forth a sentiment strongly and strik- 
ingly ; as in the following of Seneca : " Non quia 
difficilia sunt non audemus, sed, quia non audemus, 
difficilia sunt." Such neat and compact sentences 
are occasionally well introduced in a sermon ; espe- 
cially when you sum up an argument, and wish to 
give the pith of it in a portable shape. But it is 
not well in general to aim at an antithetical form of 
sijeech, as its artificial appearance is unfavourable 
to persuasion ; and writers are sometimes led by it 
into stronger statements than can be warranted. 

It remains to say a few words on the arrange- 
ment of the different clauses of a sentence. 

The character of style very much depends on the ' 
l>revailing use of one or other of two sorts of arrange- | 
inent — periods or loose se7iiences". A period is 

" Arist. Rhet. lii. Q. 
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sentence, the construction of which will not allow 
of a full Bto|) before you come to the end. The 
ftense is left imperfect, if the whole be not finished. 
A loose sentence, on the other hand, is one of which 
the sense is complete, if you break off at some 
point before you come to the end. The Lord's 
Prayer consists of loose sentences, — ^j'ou might 
break off at any one of the pauses, without leaving 
an incomplete sense. Several parts of it might be 
made into periods ; you might say, '■ As thy will is 
done in heaven, so be it done in earth." " Accord- 
higly as we forgive those who trespass against us, 
so do thou forgive us our trespasses." It is evident 
that such alterations would impair its simplicity. 
A writer of periods rounds his sentences by the 
use of such words as although^ while, hoth, neither, 
which require something to corresiioud with them 
before the sentence can be finished. A ^vriter of 
loose sentences neglects this artificial arrangement, 
and is content to couple his clauses merely by the 
conjunction and. Periods, though more artificial, 
are commonly more energetic, partaking of the 
nature of antithesis; loose sentences are slovenly, 
but simpler and more natural. Periods are more 
adapted to the argumentative part of a sennon ; 
loose sentences to exhortation. There is not so 
much difference between these two styles in spoken 
as in written language, because the speaker is able 
to suspend his voice, and mark that something 
remains to be said without the help of artificial 
arrangement. 
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The foregoing remarks may be sufficient for our 
present purpose ; but if you wish to enter more in 
detail into the effect which the choice of words, 
their number and arrangement, have on style, and 
to be put on your guard against the errors into 
which even good writers have fallen, you will do 
well to peruse the last part of the first volume, and 
the beginning of the second, of Dr. Campbell's 
Philosophy of Rhetoric ; a work which, after the 
example of Dr. Whately, I have chiefly consulted 
with regard to the topics contained in the three 
foregoing letters. 

I come now to a point on which I do not pre- 
cisely agree with my former guide, and that is, 
the tise of connectives. Perhaps, the difference 
mainly arises from the circumstance, that he is 
treating on style in general, while I confine myself 
to the style of sermons. 
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The connectives, he says, are " all those terms 
and phrases, which are not themselves the signs of 
things, of operations, or of attributes, but by which, 
nevertheless, the words in the same clause, the 
clauses in the same members, the members in the 
came senteuce, and even the sentences in the same 
discourse, are linked together, and the relations 
between them are sugget^ted." I should rather say 
marked, for in truth the connectives often govern 
the sense, and give the entire force and character 
to the clause or sentence. This definition of con- 
nectives, with the slight alteration which I have 
suggested, may do very well ; but he goes on to 
speak of them in a manner (as it appears to me) 
highly derogatory to their just claims. Having 
myself conceived a great regard for them, and 
having found them most useful auxiliaries in com- 
position, and not at all inferior to other kinds of 
words, I do not like to hear them spoken of as 
" the most ignoble parts of speech." " the most 
unfriendly to vivacity," "in their nature the least 
considerable parts, as their value is merely second- 
ary," and " as being but the taches which serve 
to unite the constituent parts in a sentence or 
paragraph." We might as well call the hinges 
and latch the most unimportant parts of a door, 
or the knees and ancles the most ignoble parts 
of the leg. 

Mr. Irving speaks very differently of these parts 
of s^ieech. "The connective iiarts of a sentence," 
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he aays, " are the mont important of all, and require 
the greatest care and attention, for it ia by these 
chiefly that the train of thought, the course of 
reasoning, and the whole progress of the mind, in 
continued discourse of all kinds, is laid open ; and 
on the right use of them depends perspicuity, the 
greatest beauty of style." 

The controversy about connectives is one which 
has much divideil the philological world, and seems 
in some instances to have called forth a degree of 
bitterness too much in accordance with the usual 
tone of disputes in politics or religion, which, after 
all, are often, like the present subject of discussion, 
little more than disputes about mere words. The 
charges brought forward by the enemies of con- 
nectives resolve themselves into two heads — first, 
that they are comparatively useless — secondly, that 
they are inelegant. Let us consider these counts 
separately. First, their alleged uselessness. It 
is true that you may often read in good authors 
whole pages, in which the sentences arc so well 
dovetailed one with another, that tliere is no need 
of artificial connectives. But, then, their needless- 
ness in these passages depends a good deal on the 
nature of tiie subject matter, and does not prove or 
imply that they could be, on other occasions, equally 
dispensed with. They are in truth often the most 
necessary words in a sentence. Only read a few 
sentences of almost any book, and you cannot fail 
to discern their great imjwrtanre. How completely 
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changed is the whole force and meaning of a 
•entence, by substituting such a little word as 
and for or. How different is, "do this and thou 
shalt die," from, "do this or thou shalt die." The 
change of the connective will generally make as 
much difference as the change of the verb or 
noun ; often more, for the connective qualifies 
two sentences ; the verb or noun affects the sense 
rf only one. IIow important are these " most 
ignoble and least considerable parts of speech" in 
foch sentences as the following : " Ej-cept ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish '." " The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah n?iti/ Shiloh come*." 
How often does the whole force of a sentence 
depend on the virtue of an " if." Hear what 
Jeremy Taylor says on the text ', " For we must 
needs die, and are as water spilt on the ground, 
which cannot be gathered up again ; neither doth 
God respect any person, yet doth he devise means 
that his Imnished be not expelled from him." 
" Shall we go from hence and be no more seen ? 
Shall we exchange our fair dwellings for a coffin, 
our softer beds for the moistened and weeping 
turf, and our pretty children for worms ; and is 
there no allay to this huge calamity ? Yes, there 
is. There is a yet in the text ; for all this, i/et 
(loth God devise means tliat his banished be not 
ex|>elled from him." 
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The author of the Diversious of Purley, a most 
decided enemy of connectives, quotes Longinus, 
as saying, that connectives impede the march of 
style In the same manner that ligatures impede 
a man who is running. This illustration appears 
at first sight plausible, but before admitting it, 
hear the following. A certain officer having, during 
the Irish rebellion, taken a great many prisoners, 
was at a loss how to keep them from running 
away ; at last lie bit on an expedient. He took 
away their braces and buttons, and cut their 
waistbands. This completely succeeded. Here 
you see it was the want of connectives which pre- 
vented them from running: and why is not this 
illustration as correct as the other ? Tlie fact is, 
that though connectives, which hang loosely and 
awkwardly, may impede the quick march of style ; 
yet those which arc well chosen and properly 
arranged are equally useful to facilitate its course. 
Connectives are not lii/arneiitx, but joints. In truth 
the passage from Longinus is unfairly quoted as 
bearing iijKtn style in general ; for it was applied 
by that great critic only to the language of vehe- 
ment passion ; and here we may safely concede 
the inutility and unsuitableness of connectives, 
without, in the lea^it, detracting from their merit 
and usefulness on other occasions. 

So much for their alleged nselessness; a few 
words now for their inelegance. The enemies of 
connectives quote Seneca and Tacitus. Their 
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frieQds appeal to Plato and Homer. When we 
consider that in spite of its inflections and com- 
pounds, the Greek language has more connectives 
than our own, that the acute and subtle genius of 
that refined people found a separate word for every 
connexion, modification, and transition of thought, 
snd that their language is, beyond dispute, the most 
perfect that has ever existed, we must, I think, 
confess that the connectives do not deserve to be 
rashly condemned as inelegant. It will, however, 
be beside our present purpose to proceed further 
with the general question : it will be enough to 
consider how fiir it bears on our particular sub- 
ject. 

I have ventured forward in defence of these poor 
abused parts of speech, because they are especially 
useful in sermon-ftTiting. Nothing contributes 
more to render a sermon impressive, interesting, 
and eas)' to be followed, understood, and remem- 
bered, than the obvious and well marked connex- 
ion of its parts ; and notliing is more apt to make 
the hearers drop their attention in despair, than any 
difficulty or painfulness in pursuing the connexion. 

It was laid down in a former letter that the style 
of a sermon should not only be such as might be 
understood with fixed attention, but such as could 
not be misunderstood with ordinary attention ; as 
a corollary to which, I would add, that not only 
should the connexion of the sentences and parts 
of the discourse be such as may be i>erceived, but 
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such as camtot hut be perceived. It i» true tliat 
skilful arrangement goes a good way towards mak- 
ing a sermon intelligible; yet of itself it is insuffi- 
cient, in all popular addresses before a mixed 
audience, without the liberal aid of connectives. 
The preacher should remember that the bearings of 
the subject which are familiar to his o^vu mind, are 
not, perhaps, thought of by the hearers. I have 
heard a preacher deliver a good and well-arranged 
sermon, but for want of proper connectives — the 
matter being a string of propositions, and the 
manner and tone not sufficiently forcible to make 
up the detect — it required a most painful degree of 
attention to follow him. The consequence of this 
unpleasant sensation would be, in most cases, that 
nine-tenths of the congregation woidd cease to 
listen ; or, if they did listen, would catch only 
detached sentences. After such a discourse the 
hearers depart with the feeling of the Lacedsemo- 
nian senator, who declared that he had forgotten 
the first part, and did not understand the last. 

I shall not follow Dr. Campbell in the plans 
which he proposes for the suppression of the con- 
nectives, because I do not perceive any great ad- 
vantage likely to be gained by endeavouring after 
this elliptical form of expression, Tliere is no 
doubt that excessive conciseness may injure the 
perspicuity and precision so essential in a sermon, 
a feet which is shown by the practice of those who 
draw up legal documents ; for, in aiming at perfect 
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preeifflon, they run into the excess of tediousness 
aiid prolixity. 

In proverbs, indeed, and in sentiments (yvuifu 
every curtailment is desirable, as " Give an inch, 
he wiil take an ell." " Merses profiindo, pul- 
chrior evenit." But, in sermon ivriting, it is cer- 
tainly not worth while to run any risk of being 
mistaken, or even imperfectly understood, for the 
sake of a little more point and conciseness ; indeed, 
I would adopt altogether a different course, espe- 
cially with regard to the connectives which join 
together [laragraphs, and form the transition from 
one argument to another. My notion is as follows. 

Connectives are shown by the author of " Diver- 
sions of Purley," to be by origin verba or nouns, or 
the abbreviations of sentences. For the sake of 
brevity in conversation, or in other sorts of language 
where conciseness is thought essential, these con- 
nectives have come to bo packed in the smallest 
possible compass, or sometimes even omitted 
entirely. I deny, however, the invariable tendency 
in conversation to abbreviate or omit connectives. 
Where the connective ia important, the speaker 
naturally dwells some time on it. You will hear a 
man say, " Now if so and so is true, ichi/ then so 
and so follows." In a sermon it is an important 
rule, that each principal idea must be for some time 
dwelt on, in order to make the due impression. If, 
then, the connexion itself be the idea which it is 
iinport.ant to mark, you cannot safely curtail or omit 
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the connectives. Dr. Campbell saya, that *' the co- 
hesion of the parts in a cabinet or any other piece 
of furniture seems always more complete, the leaa 
the pegs and taches so necessary to connect it are 
exposed to view," But in a sermon the points of 
cohesion are often the very parts you wish to make 
most visible. It is not enough to show that the 
different parts rest upon each other, but it is also 
desirable to set forth how they rest, in order that 
your hearers may not only believe, but be able to 
give a reason for the faith which is in them. There- 
fore — to come at last to my own suggestion on the 
subject — if, as Dr. Campbell says, it be offensive to 
hear the quick returns of the alsos, and the likewises, 
and the tnoreorers, and the howeversy&n^ notwilAstand- 
inffs, instead of omitting them, which would oflen im- 
pair the perspicuity of the passage, and prevent the 
connexion being readily discerned, I would para- . 
phrase or resolve them into sentences. Instead of I 
also, likemse, moreover, I would say something of this 1 
sort — "There is yet another argument for your con-, 
sideration." " So much for this point, let us go on ] 
to the next," &c. Instead oi however, notiffithstand- \ 
ing, neve)'fJu-less, I would say " Let me not be misun- \ 
derstood," " take another view of the subject,*'] 
" though there is some weight in what has just ] 
been urged, there is this to be said in reply." " In | 
this part of our argument we must not forget." 
" The last argument I would suggest is this." 
I do not mention these as being, all of them. 
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models for j-our imitation, but simply as instances 
*if the mode in which perspicuity may be attained, 
witliout. as it appears to me, any essential sacrifice 
of ele^^ance. This, of course, is not the Style suited 
tu eraay- writing, but merely to sermons ; for it was 
before agreed that, if it were needful, elegance must 
be sacrificed to perspicuity. 

One jioint I may further mention, whicli is, 
tliat your connexion and transition from one part 
of your subject to another should be in plain and 
simple language, and not as a certain pleader once 
said, " We are now ad^■ancing from the starlight 
of circumstance to the daylight of discovery. The 
sun of certainty is melting the darkness, and — we 
are arrived at fects admitted by both jiarties." I 
wouhl hint, in conclusion, that in order to mark 
the transition to fresh matter much may l>e done 
by varying the tone of voice, and using proper 
pauses. 

The foregoing obser\-ations relate princiimlly to 
the connectives between sentences and paragraphs, 
a few words should be added on those which join 
together words. You vn\i find the omission or 
multiphcation of them (Asyndeton and Polysynde- 
ton) of great use to vary your style. ^Vhen the 
subject requires a calm, measured, deliberative, 
srtyle, then the omission of conjunctions is proper ; 
as in the tbllowing passage, " The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-sufifering, gentleness. 
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goodness, faith, meekness, temperance .** But 
when a fulness and copiousness of language is 
required to express passion and energy, your object 
is gained by the reiteration of the copula, as when 
Saint Paul says, ^' I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of Grod which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord *." 

* Gal. V. 22. * Rom. viii. 38. See also 1 Cor. vi. U. 
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now TO GAIN THE CONFIDENCE OF THE HEARERS. 



We are now befpnning to get "in medias res," 
and are about to gnipi)le with the main part of 
the suhject. Your semion may be perfect in point 
of style, and exceedingly well delivered, and yet 
may be no better " than sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal." What we now come to speak 
of is the effect, or rather impresaion, which it 
ought to produce. 

Id a former letter we laid down that the object 
of a sermon was to make men real Chrisiiaits. 
Your hearers are of all degrees of intellect, and 
of every shade of character ; all you have a right 
to assume respecting them is, that they have 
natural feelings, conscience, and common sense 
It is through the means of these faculties that 
vou have to influence the will. These are the 
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avenues by which you are to reach it. The will 
is the fortress which you have to take, and it will 
require all your skill and energy, all your appliances 
and means. A simultaneous attack must be made 
on all points : you must win their confidence, 
convince their understanding, and move their feel- 
ings ; and, after all, you must pray for the Divine 
blessing, without which your most strenuous efforts 
will be unavailing. 

The end of preaching is the same as of all 
other si)eaking, persua^^ion. 

Most writers agree in assigning the first place 
in the art of persuasion to the conviction of the 
understanding; yet Aristotle^ incidentally confesses 
that the opinion formed by the hearer respecting 
the speaker is, so to speak, the most important 
point. If the great master of rhetoric allows this, 
when speaking of oratory in general, we shall do 
well to consider it so in that branch of rhetoric 
of which we are treating. Conviction, strictly 
speaking, is not an essential part of a sermon. 
Your office is not always to convince your hearers 
of any thing which they are inclined to dispute, 
but, perhaps, more frequently to instruct them in 
what they are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted 
with ; to remind them of what they have forgotten^ 
and to urge them to act upon undisputed prin- 
ciples. Yon have not so much to convince them 

^ Arirtt. Rhet., lib. i. cap. ii. sec. 4. 
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<if tlie tianger of iiiii, the merry of God, &l"., as to 
in(lu«3 them to tliiiik seriously on these matters, 
aiiH to act accordingly. 

But, ill order to compass any one of these points, 
it is absolutely necessary that you should gain their 
confidence : until you have done this, there will be 
a prejudice against every thing you say. Some 
writers have classed the gaining of the hearers' 
confidence under the appeal to the feelings ; con- 
sidering it to be the exciting of a friendly feeling to- 
wards yourself. This is, doubtless, true ; but so vital 
a j»oint is it, and of such primary importance to your 
sucress as a preacher, that I shall, without further 
apology, assign it a sepanvte and prominent place. 

In order to gain the confidence of your hearers, 
three points must be established in their opinion — 
that you have i^oorf principle, (food wiU towards 
Ihem, tttid ffnod sense, {apiTtj, tuvoia, <ppoviiaic '.) 
Vou must give them reason to believe that you 
are sincere, that you have their good at heart, 
and that you are competent to instruct them. I 
nee<l scarcely observe to you, that the first step 
towards making them believe that you possess 
tbew qualities is really to possess them. Even a 
heathen rhetorician ' declared " that none but a 
pHxl man could lie an orator." How much more 
does this apply to a prenclicr of the Gospel than 

' Arist. Rhd., lib. ii. cap. i. sec. 5. * Qiiinrlilmn. 
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to any other speaker! It" the congregation sus- 
pect, despise, or dislike, tlie man, not even the 
eloquence of Saint Paul would etfectually move 
them. They might admire his preaching, nay. 
yield to his arguments, but they would not follow 
his advice, " A minister of evil life," says Jeremy 
Taylor, "cannot preach with that fervour and 
efficacy, with that life and spirit, as a good man 
does ; for besides that he does not himself un- 
derstand the secrets of religion, and the private 
inducements of the Spirit, and the sweetness of 
uitemal joy, and the inexpressible advantages of 
holy peace, — besides all this, he cannot heartily 
speak all he knows. He hath a clog at his foot, 
and a gag in his teeth. There is a fear, aud there 
is a shame, and there is a guilt, and a secret wil- 
lingness that the thing were not true, and some 
little private arts, to lessen his own consent, 
to take oft" the asperities, and consequent troubli 
of a clear conviction *." Saiut Ambrose justly 
said, " Ipsam obmutescere eloquentiam si oagm 
sit conscientia." Thus David, after falling into 
sin, prays to God, " O give me the comfort of thy 
help again, and stablish me with thy free spirit; . 
T?ien shall I teach thy ways unto the wicked, and' 
sinners shall he converted unto thee." He felfcj 
that till then his instruction would be fruitless. 
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It is apart from my present subject to enlarge 
on the necessity of general good character. I 
cannot, however, resist the opportunity of offering 
one or two remarks. You will have made but a 
very small progress towards the true character of 
a Christian minister, if you content yourself with 
merely avoiding evil ; you must be ever striving 
after holiness, endeavouring to go on from strength 
to strength, and rendering yourself, by God's grace, 
more and more qualified for your responsible office '. 
The first thing is to purify your heart, " to take 
care that all is right within ;" the next, to regulate 
your outward conduct in scrupulous accordance 
with the ref[uircments of the Gospel. You must 
not only abstain from evil, but you must "abstain 
from all appearance of evil *," " in all things skow- 
int} (hyst:!/ a pattern of good works and doctrine, 
ghowing uncomiptness, sincerity, sound speech '." 
Do all you can, even in the smallest things, to 
gain the respect and love of your parishioners ; 
be affable, courteous, patient, just, and charitable ; 
pay your debts regularly ; give no offence in any 
thing; be always ready to visit and converse with 
all your parishioners ; and interest yourself both in 
their temporal and spiritual welfare. If you ^isit 



I I wonld strongly recoiDmead you to read the Uvea of eini- 
ncDlly pious and devoted ministerg — Tio matter of what persuasion : 
if of a differeut persuasion from yourself, perhaps in some rcspecte 
ihe better, to " provoke emulation." 

• I 'JTiess, V. 22. ' Titus ii. 7. 
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thein at their houses, they will visit you at Church. 
With regard to your intercourse with the world 
and its amusements, I shall only set down one 
observation — "The devil does not care what a 
minister is about, provided only he is not about 
his Master's business." It matters not to the wolf 
what innocent recreation the shepherd is engaged 
in, if he be not tending his flock. Always be 
adding to your store of theological knowledge, for 
unless your head is well stored, your efforts will 
be only like 

" Dropping buckets into empty wells. 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.^ 

Lastly, often read yoiu* ordination vows, and the 
Epistles to Titus and Timothy ; and, above all, 
neglect not prayer. 

But I must forbear to enlarge on these topics* 
Oiu" present business is only with the rhetorical 
part of the subject; our object is to show how^ 
from the discourse itself, you may give your hearers 
a favourable impression, and incline them to re- 
ceive with confidence what you lay before them. 

And, first, bear this in mind, — ^it is of the first 
importance, — namely, thai the completion and 
effect of your sermon will depend very much on 
the feelings and motive with which you prepare 
a7id deliver it. Let us stop, and inquire a moment 
into this matter. Preachers are, of course, of a 
tliousand shades of character, but may be ranked 
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un<!er three classes. First, there are tliose who 
inuko and preach sermons bepaiise they are obliged 
to do 80. It i» with them an hebdomadal labour. 
Tliey have a i-huroh to serve, and it is necessary for 
them to hold forth for a given time every Sunday, 
oa some text of Scripture. Now those who make 
sermons with this feeling, might just as well save 
themselves the trouble. Written in this spirit, their 
sermons cannot but be dull and lifeless compositions; 
they might as well transcribe some good printed 
sermon ; or why should they do even this ? They 
liave only to go to a bookseller, and they may have 
liOtoffraphed sermons, at so much per dozen, which 
shall l>e " warranted original, orthodox, and twenty 
minute**;" and these are got uji so naturally, with 
erasures and interiineations, that even from the 
side gallery, within a yard of the preacher, they 
rould not be distinguished from a manuscript. By 
the help of conning them over in the vestry, and 
then, when he gets into the pulpit, by keeping his 
eyes well fixed on the hook, and his finger opposite 
the line, he may, perhaps, get through them with- 
out making many bhmders ; but as to reclaiming 
one winner, or comforting one righteous man, " that 
is not in the bond," that never entered the printer's 
head. But only let such careless shepherds, when 
they look dovm ujion their congregation, call to 
mind the line from Milton — 



The hungry sheep look tij), nnJ arc not fed :' 
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let them think that souls longing for the bread of 
life, (or if not longing for it, iret on that very ac- 
count in greater need of it,) are through their 
negligence jjerishing from hunger ; and if they have 
a grain of feeling or common honesty, not to say 
religious principle, they will surely take pains to 
provide such food as may nourish them. 

The second class of sermon-writers are those 
who have a great notion of their own ability, and 
take mighty pains to write their scmions with a 
view to disi)Iay their talent. But these for the 
most part lose their labour. " The more pains," 
says the Archbishop of Carabray, " an haranguer 
takes to dazzle me by the artifices of his discourse, 
the more I despise his vanity. I love a serious 
preacher, who speaks for my sake, not his own, 
who seeks my salvation, not his own vain glory." 
Carefully avoid, therefore, whatever indicates a 
wish to make the service of Almighty God, a 
vehicle for the display of your talent, or the grati- 
fication of your selt-love. " To be despised for 
vanity is, perhaps, the greatest evil which can befal 
a preacher '," Whatever good he may say will bs- 
of none effect. No talent, no eloquence, no pain^ 
will avail him any thing, if he is evidently preach* 
ing not Christ, but himself. Above all things, 
therefore, aim at singleness of fieart. Do not think 
" What shall I say, and how shall I say it, so that: 

' The Aulhor helieves that ho u indebted to tbe Christian Ob- | 
server for this, anJ t-orae olher remarks, in thia pan. 



\ 
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I may be thought an excellent preacher, and draw 
crowds to my church, and fix their attention, and 
move their feelings; but how shall 1 most edify 
my flock." Think of this alone. Many, indeed, 
preach with a sincere desire to do good, but still 
there is a degree of self-complacency, a desire of 
effect, mortification at failure, a vish not to be 
common-place, but to be original and powerful, an 
anxiety to obtain the approval of their Christian 
friends. Even genuine Christians cannot always 
escape these errors. 

* O popular applause, nbat heart of man 
1b proof against tliy sweet seducing channs'." 

All these secondary and equivocal motives should 
be put away altogether; and you should strive and 
pray tliat you may be enabled to preach with a 
single eye to the salvation of the souls committed 
to you. 

Let us trust that, in spite of the infirmity of our 
nature, there are thirdly, many, very many, Christian 
preachers, who, through the aid of the Holy Ghost, 
are influenced by this motive, who " believe and 
therefore speak ;" who arc like " the good shepherd ; 
and the sheep, know their voice, and follow them." 
To such preachers the Holy Spirit will sanctify and 
bless the pains which they take for the fulfilment 
of their arduous office. 

My first advice then to you, with a view to gain- 
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hig tbf (•ontideiice of your hearers, is, — let me again j 
rejwat it, — that jon compose and preach jour j 
^^ernion, icifh a single ei/e In their snlca/ion '. 

• There is io the ivth vol. of Sermong, published by the Religi 
Tntct Society, an excellent sermon, by David BoaCwick, A.M., nf J 
New York, on the ten 2 Cot. iv. 5, " For we preach not oureelve*, 
but Christ Jesiit the Lord," — from which I shrill take leave to tnm- 
Kxibe the following striking remarks. He has been describing tha 
unaancliSed motifes of some who undertake the ministerial office « 
" And as nuch," he procee-ds, " undertake the sacred office for 
themselvea and not for God, so they will ever ' jireach themselves, 
and not Christ Jesus the Lord.' For the same principle, whila 
uppermost in their hearts, will attend and govern Ihem in everj 
branch of their ministerial conduct. It will go with them into their 
private studies, and there will choose their subject ; fomi and metho- 
di«e their sennons ; and oftentimes make them more attentive tO 
mere words and omamenta than to the sacred truths of God. And 
hence, instead of plain and serious addresses, that might tend to melt 
and ebonge hard aoil unconverted hearts, they will abound with 
trifling speculations, set off with glittering toy^ , with figures of rheto- 
ric, and arts of elocution. Or, instead of instructing their peopls 
in the great things that concern their everlasting welfare, they will 
go beyond their capacity, and teach them nothing, hut that they are 
able to speak iin profitably and unintelligibly. Self will often dispoM 
them to take off the edge and dull the life of their teachings, under, 
a pretence of filing ofT the roughnesH, and smoothing the diciionj, 
and, if a plain and cutting passage occurs, will eact it away as too 
ruiticol and imgraceful. Tlius, in their preparations for public 
■ervicc, instead of consulting seriously, ' What shall 1 say, and! 
how shall I my it, no as best to please and glorify Uod, and do good 
10 the souls of men," self will make lliem consult, ' What shall I 
Miy. and how sliall 1 deliver it, so as to l>e ihouglil an excellent 
preacher, and be admired and applauded by all who hear me ' 

" When self has done its work in the study, and made thur 
sermon, it will attend them even in the pulpit, and there it wiH 
furm their very countenance and gesture, and modulate their voice, 
Hnd iininiiite llicir delivery, and put the very accent and emphasis on 
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tli«ir words tnd syllables ( that all may be rolcukleJ to please rather 
tbui to profit i and to recommend themselves, and secure a vain 
appbuse, rather than recommend Jchuh Christ, and secure his 
interest in the hearts of men. 

" And when the sermon is ended, self goes home with the preacher. 
■lid makes him more solicitous to know whether he is admired and 
•pplaudeil. than whether he has prevailed for the awBkenin([ and 
conversion of souls. So powerful is this principle in some, that 
they could even be glad in their hearts (were it not for shame) to 
ulc their hearers, in direct terms, whether they like, admire, and 
^tpUud their Labours, and conceive a good opinion of ihem. But, 
ai this will not do, self will put thejn on some topic of conversation 
with tbeir hearers, that will tend, if possible, to draw out their 
own commeadatiuns ; and if they can perceive they are highly 
thought of, they rejoice g^'eally, as having (^ined their end ; but if 
they find they are esteemed but weak, or, at beat, but common 
pnadters, they are dejected and disappointed, as having missed 
what they think the gr.ind prize of the day." 

The writer of the foregoing passage may seem to l>e no great 
admirer of the art of rhetoric, but you mnat observe, that it id the 
oae of rules of art fur setfith, nut legtliiaate ends, which he blames. 
Ue says soun afteriiunis, " Our business is to commend Christ, and 
not ourselves ; to turn Ihe hearts of men to him, and not to our- 
selves ; and attach them to his interest, rather than our own. And 
as this must be the ultimate proposed end, so tkote means must be 
riotea that have the most natural tendency to accomplish it : even 
"uch mttkofU and moiiNer of address as will tend to pierce the obdu- 
rate hearts, and wound the stupid consciences, of sleepy secure 
imoers, by making them feel the ruin of their fallen state, their 
guilt and condemnation by the bw, and the absolute impossibility 
of oblnining a personal legal righleoiis-ness ; that they may effectually 
tee their need of Chiist, both as a surety to pay their law-debt, aod 
as 'a fountain to wash in from siu and from unclean ness.' The 
rich and unbounded treasures of Gospel grace are also to be la d 
open, and Oospel imitations to be exhibited in their free and inde- 
finite termii, itr^ed arilh Ihe most pmcerfat molipts and permnsir^ 
aryvmenis that can be drawn from love or from wrath, from heaven 
OT from hell, and from all the glorious and dreadful things of an 
unseen eternal world." 
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HOW TO GAIN THE CONFIDENCE OF THE HEARERS. 
FIRST, BY SHOWING GOODNESS OF CHARACTER. 

Supposing, then, that you sit down in your study 
to compose your discourse, with a true and single 
heart, the next point is to know how to give your 
hearers a just impression. It is scarcely necessary 
that I should here protest against the supposition, 
that I would recommend any unworthy or unjusti- 
fiable artifice. I shall speak of nothing but what 
is the preacher's bounden duty. It is his business 
to persuade his hearers, and this he cannot do with- 
out gainmg their confidence. To gain their con- 
fidence then by all justifiable means is his bounden 
duty. I shall recommend nothing for which I 
cannot bring forward the authority of an Apostle. 
Nay, I will stop short of St. Paul. St. Paul scru- 
ples not, on many occasions, openly to commend 
himself. His station, and office, and the circum- 
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stances, and the manners of the times allowed it. 
He says God " hath made ua able ministers of 
the New Testament '." " I suppose I am not a 
whit behind the chiefest of the Apostles, for thougli 
I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge ^." " Wo 
are not as many, which corrupt the word of God '." 
" Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of a good con- 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with 6e9hly wisdom, but by tlie grace of God, we 
have had our conversation in the world, and more 
abundantly to you-ward *." " I laboured more 
abundantly than they all '," Thus, also, Moses re- 
counts his services *, and Samuel publicly testifies 
his integrity '. Occasions may indeed arise, when 
it will be necessary for a modern preacher to ajipeal 
to his own character and conduct, and to assert his 
claims to the regard of his hearers ; but, generally 
speaking, you caunot do so. You cannot say, I 
am an able minister, ftdl of godly sincerity, and 
liave nothing so much at heart aa your salvation. 
But it Ls very right and necessary that you should 
endeavour, by ail honest means, to give your hear- 
ers this impression, which is so conducive to your 
success in persuading them. You should manage 
incidentally what the times and ciremnstances 
allowed Saint Paul to do openly and directly. 
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Your discourse should be what Aristotle calla 
"ethical*," that is, such as shall show forth your 
character and feelings. 

In this letter I shall suggest to you the best 
mode of evincing your Christian ittte-fjrity (opmi). 

Tlie first point to l>e noticed is of a negative 
sort, — it is, that you should take great care that yonr 
arguments be fair and logical. Like the knights 
of ancient chivalry, you should be scrupulous to 
come into the field, " without guile or evil arts." 
The slightest dishonesty in argument will throw 
discredit on your whole discourse. Men are im- 
patient of the least symptom of sophistry in a 
sermon. I do not snjipose that you would wilfully 
use fallacious arguments ; but you must be very 
cautious not to fail into them inadvertently. Be 
careful not to represent as a necessary consequence 
what is only probable, nor press an argument which 
is liable to manifest objections. For which cause 
you should beware how you adopt those which 
you find in writers of a controversial turn. They 
are verj' likely to lead you astray; for in the heat 
of controversy men are not scrupulous as to the 
arguments they use; and, however honest thejr 
may be in heart, yet their minds having a decided 
bias one way, they attribute more than just weight 
to their own arguments, and undervalue those 
which make against them. So far from usin^ 

' Arisl. Rlirt.. 3:i, ?i. IIJ, 
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80j)liistry, you should not even slur over objec- 
tions. It is not meant that you are to put forward 
objections which your congregation would never 
have dreamt of; this would be going into the 
contrary extreme ; but admit candidly, and answer 
fairly, those to which the subject is obviously liable. 
You will find that in this, as well as in other 
matters, honesty is the best policy. Candour is 
fhr more likely to convince opponents, and will 
not hazard any thing with friidnds. Mr. Benson 
is remarkable for shrinking at no difficulty, and 
concealing no serious objection to which his subject 
leads him. If there be the least suspicion of any 
thing being kept in the back ground, your argu- 
ment will lose its force. I do not say that it is 
good to choose subjects which involve difficulties 
and objections, but, if you meet with them, state 
them fairly. 

On the same principle, do not bring for^'ard 
texts, as confirmatory of your argument, which are 
notoriously disputed. Do not quote 1 John v. 7 ; 
" There are three that bear record in heaven," &c. 
as a proof of the Trinity. It is possible you may 
have investigated this matter, and may be con- 
vinced in your own mind of the genuineness of 
the text; yet you must be well aware, that any 
of your congregation who have looked into the 
Unitarian controversy are informed, that the text 
in question is strongly disputed. Therefore, if you 
quote it without remark, as beyond doubt genuine, 

o 
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it will be manifest to them, that you quote it on 
the chance of their ignorance of its doubtfulness. 

The general rule wth regard to the choice of 
arguments is to employ such as you judge most 
likely to convince your hearers ; but in this place, 
speaking with reference rather to moral effect, I 
would suggest, what may appear contradictory, but 
is in truth concurrent with this principle, namely, 
to employ those arguments which Juwe convinced 
yourself I not those which are generally considered 
conclusive, but those which appear so to you. 
They will always come from you with more " ethi- 
cal" force, and, consequently, with more power of 
conviction and persuasion. Confidence in the 
Scriptural accuracy and truth of what you assert, 
will give you an imhesitating air of sincerity, which 
cannot fail to re-act favourably on the hearts and 
understandings of your hearers. 

Again, do not exaggerate and magnify things 
beyond their due importance, nor depreciate them 
excessively. It gives an air of declamation and 
insincerity to your discourse. " You should set 
things down as they truly are, without making 
them seem better by imaginary perfection, nor 
worse by an undue aggravation. For the cany- 
ing those matters beyond the plain observation 
of mankind makes the whole to be looked upon 
as a piece of rhetoric 



j_ • »' 
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1 It is laid down by all teachers of rhetoric, that 
( public speaker, even when he epeaks with au- 
-Ihority. should exhibit a due respect, nay, a degree 
of deference to his audience ; if not to their moral 
character, at least to their understanding '", A 
young clergyman, especially, should not assume a 
high and authoritative tone. He should not say, 
" It is my duty to preach, yours to hear." " What 
I would have you do is this." " I charge you now 
go home, and think on what I have said." When 
you have grown grey in your parish, you may speak 
with more authority, but still, an overbearing and 
dictatorial tone is always unbecoming, and will Iks 
sure to tell against you. Adopt mther the tone 
of St. Paul. Do not say, or seem to say, I speak 
to poor illiterate ignorant people, mind what I say. 
But " J speak as unto wise men, judge ye what 
I Bay." There is no reason why you should not 
carry courtesy with you into the pulpit, and say, 
** Do I make myself understood ?" instead of, " Do 
you understand me"." However, you must not 
run into the contrary extreme, and forego the just 
aathonty which your office gives you. In avoiding 

'* Christian ObMn'er. 

" Fenelon, Rpeaking of the early &therB, says, " Ausci trouve- 
t^^m danj leurs ^rits une politeese non eeulement de pvolei, mais de 
•EDtiroens et de nueura, qu' on ne ttauve point dans lee ^crivains des 
ahclta tuivans, Cette polilesse qui li'accorde tr^ bien avec la eim- 
[ilkil^, et qui hi rendoit gracieux eC ioainuona, faisoU de i/rondt 
fffett pour la religion. C'est ce qu'on ne HBUroit trop ^tudier ea 
tux," — Dialogues sur I'eloquence. 

o a 
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the danger of being disliked, you must not incur 
that of being despised. Though you shun a dic- 
tatorial air, you should still speak with decision. 
It is very necessary to get above the fear of your 
audience, and acquire a self-possessed and manly 
air. " It seems,'* says a modern preacher '*, " as 
if we were in general too timid ; as if we were not 
sufficiently aware of the high ground on which wo 
stand, and the important interests committed to 
our charge. If our situation in society is in gene- 
ral humble, yet here it is the highest and most 
dignified. He who stands where I now stand, is 
placed between God and the people, and trusted 
with the most solemn of all trusts. Whom need 
he fear? whom ought he to fear?" It may be 
prudent to qualify these remarks by the grave 
advice of Seeker — " Every one should consider 
what his age, standing, reputation for learning 
prudence and piety, will support him in saying; 
that he may not take more upon himself than 
will be allowed him." The best rule for a young 
minister is, to take care to rest his authority on 
that ground, on which alone in truth it stands, 
the word of God. Whenever you have occasion 
to use an authoritative tone, support it as much 
as you can by Scripture. 

The next mode which I propose, in order to 
enable you to ^rin the respect of your hearers, 

''' Sidney Smitjj. 
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is one recommended by Aristotle to orators in 
general, but particularly suited to the character 
of a clergyman ; and that is, the expression, as 
occasion permits, of Mise, amiable, and Christian 
sentiments, {yvuifmi ", as Aristotle calls them.) You 
have observed the applause which follows the ex- 
pression of noble and generous sentiments, even 
before a concourse of persons whose character 
little corresponds with the sentiment expressed. 
There is always in men's hearts an admiration of 
excellence in the abstract. Suppose a hustings- 
orator to quote from Pope's Homer the well-known 
lines, 

" Who dares think one thin^ir, and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell ;" 

the sentiment would be cheered heartily by the 
very men who would go up five minutes after- 
wards and give a fraudulent vote. You may avail 
yourself of this innate assent to what is good, 
which, in a decent church congregation, may be 
[iresumed to be stronger than in the audience just 
alluded to ; you may introduce many shrewd and 
i!;en8ible, amiable and Christian, remarks, which will 
!)e sure to find a response in the hearts of your 
hearers. "Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he reap "." " A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump "." " It is good to be zealously affected al- 



" Arist. Rhet., lib. ii. cap. 21. " Gal. vi. 7. '* 1 Cor. v. 6. 
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ways in a good thing »%'' &c. St. Paul has a 
striking way of bringing in such sentiments, by 
using the first person, " Though I speak with the 
tongue of men and angels, and have not charity, I 
am become as sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal "." " When I was a child, 1 spake as a child, I 
understood as a child; but now I am become a 
man, 1 put away childish things**." In intro- 
ducing sentiments, take care not to do so osten- 
tatiously, so that people will say, "What fine 
sentiments ;" but bring them in naturally and 
aptly as they flow from the subject. It will be 
often nothing more than casting your argument 
or precept in a sententious form. 

Sometimes the maxims of the world, perhaps all 
of them as sticky are contrary to Scripture. You 
may boldly notice this fact, and still men's better 
feelings will generally respond. Thus our Saviour, 
** Ye have heard that it hath been said, * Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy,' but I 
say, love thine enemy," &c. Few men will not 
acknowledge the beauty of the sentiment. So 
" the world says, * Honesty is the best policy,' but 
I say. Be just and fear not. That man would 
not be very praiseworthy, who was honest only 
because it is politic." 

It has an impressive effect on the minds of your 
hearers, and, doubtless also, ill contribute to your 

>*Gal. iv. 16. 'M Cor. xiii. "lb. 
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1 comfort and strengthening, if done with lium- 
! sincerity, to offer up short ejaciilatory prayers 
, supplication for the aid of his holy Spirit, 
thanksgiving for his mercy. " O thou who 
lowest our insufficiency, assist we beseech thee." 
■d, write these truths on our hearts." " Send 
I, O God, thy holy Spirit, to enable us to profit 
%y the consideration of this thy holy word." " It 
is most true (and God bo praised for it for ever) 
we are not under the law, but under grace." 
Preachers very often introduce a prayer pf this 
sort after enunciating their subject. This is well- 
timed and pious, but should not recur in every 
sermon. It is very bad to hear preachers utter 
their prayers in the same tone and manner, which 
they use when addressing their audience. Com- 
mon sense mnst teach us that, in addressing God, 
a humble and more devout tone should be adopted, 
than when speaking to our fellow-men : but the 
acquired by the habit of reading prayers, 
itead of pfaying. However, the pulpit is not 
I favourable situation for praying, nor is it a 
Hitable time when all the congregation have their 
1 fixed on you ; therefore prayers introduced 
in sermons should be very short ; and if you feel 
that you are unable to utter them in a suitable 
tone, by changing your voice suddenly to a sup- 
plicating manner, you had better alter the form, 
and, still addressing your congregation, say, "May 
wl give us teachable hearts ;" '* may he bU-ss 
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this iustructioii to our profit." Tlie same senti- 
Tiioiit uttered in this forni with serious earnestness 
will, {)erhaps, produce a better impression than a 
prayer. 

" Lastly," says Herbert, " be often urging the 
presence and majesty of God by these and such 
like speeches, ' Oh ! let us take heed what we 
do; God sees us, he sees whether I speak as I 
ought, or you hear as you ought : he sees hearts 
as well as faces; he is amongst us; and he is 
a great God and a terrible, as great in mercy, as 
great in judgment.' " You cannot do better than 
remind yourself and your hearers of the presence 
of God. Such sentiments as these will have a 
good effect both on yourself and hearers, for there 
is a constant reciprocity of feeling between you, 
which should be encouraged by all means. By 
attendance to what is contained in this letter and 
the next, you will acquire that which English 
preachers are, by natural constitution, most defi- 
cient in, namely, unctimi. Recollect, I am assum- 
ing all along that you are single-hearted, and 
sincere, and under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God. " Without me," said the Lord Jesus, " ye 
can do nothing*®." "My grace is sufficient for 
thee " !" 

>9 John XV. 5. " 2 Cor. xii. Q. 
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HOW TO GAIN THE CONFIDENCE OF THE HEARERS 

SECONDLY, BY SHEWING A FRIENDLY 

DISPOSITION TOWARDS THEM. 



You will have done much if you can establish 
in your hearers' minds an opinion of your Christian 
integrity; but you must endeavour to go beyond 
this, and give them reason to believe that you 
are not only generally well disposed, but personally 
interested in their welfare and salvation. To give 
this impression seems constantly to have been 
present in the mind of St. Paul. Feeling most 
deeply interested for his flock, he seems to have 
sought opportunities to let them hww this ; being 
well aware how important it was with a view to 
their persuasion. 

Deliver your message, as it really is, a message of 
mercy, " glad tidings of great joy," pardon and peace, 
and an offer of reconciliation with God. Dwell 
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on God's love to man, and speak of it corres- 
pondently. Let "your doctrine drop as the rain, 
and your speech distil as the dew ; as the small 
rain upon the tender herb, and as the showers 
upon the grass*." And imitate the goodness of 
God in your mode of propounding the message; 
make yourself a party concerned — ^which, indeed, 
you are, "as one that shall give account:" like 
the Apostle, " beseech them, in Christ's stead, to 
be reconciled with God*," as if your own sal- 
vation depended on their acceptance of your mes- 
sage. Take a personal interest in their closing 
with Grod's offer, and let them know that you take 
this interest ; observe the expressions of St. Paul ; 
"Though ye have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many fathers ; for I have 
begotten you in the GospeP." "Now I, Paul, 
beseech you by the gentleness and meekness of 
Christ*." "Such words almost persuade before 
they convince." 

Avail yourself of any community of feeling 
which exists between you and your flock. As 
fellow-christians you continually api)eal to them, — 
as men who have obtained the like precious faith 
with you, and are partakers of the same glorious 
privileges and promises. But there are many 
modes of appeal to their natural feelings and pre- 



» Deut. xxxii. 2. * 1 Cor. iv. 15. 

» 2 Cor. V. 20. * 2 Cor. x. 1. 
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pQ(KPS»iuns which will win tlieir s)'nipathy. Tims 
St. Peter — " The elders whicii are among you I 
exhort, who am also au older," Sometimes you 
majr address them as Protostants, tellow-churoh- 
mun, fellow-countrymen, or introduce such tojiica 
U may remind them of tliese circumstances ^. The 
foHowing is a true touch of eloquence, though 
Nome may deem it scarcely grave enough for the 
pnlpit. It is from one of Waugh's sermons at 
tin; >icotch C'bapel in London. His subject is the 

' " Bm this exemplified in St. I*aul biniHelf, and in him observe, 
*ben he deali with the Jews, hon be endeavours to insinuate what 
be vtj*. bj pleading bis own kinilred witb them, speaking honoura- 
bly of Abraham, and of the kir, and calling the Gospel the luie of 
feUk: ukJ nffirming that it did establish the law. All which was the 
frw art of natural rhetoric, thus to convey his sense under those 
nunca and notions which he knew were highly pleasing to them. 
Bat then, on the other hand, when he would win over the Gentiles, 
fonnnach as there was a standing feud between them and the Jews, 
.... obserre bow he deals with them. He tells them of the rejection of 
the Jews, and the Gentiles being ingrafted ia their room - and that 
Ahnham believed unto justification before he was circmnciaed, and, 
Uicvefore, was no less the father uf the wicircumcised belicvera than 
of the circumcised. He tells them also, that the believing Gentiles 
were his spiritual seed, but the Jews, as such, were only his carnal. 
He take* occaMon, also, to undervalue 0) circumcision and the cere- 
monial law, as abused by the Jews, and in themselves things most 
hateful to other nations. Now all this was highly pleasing to the 
Gentiles, and, therefore, very apt to persuade. But had uot St. 
Paiil been a man of learning and tkill in /A« art and methodt qf 
rktorie be could not" (Qu, without inspiration} " have suited such 
^ipoute exhortations to auch difTercnt sorts of men with to much 
dexterity. And ihe same course, in dealing with men's minds. Is a 
minister of the word to take now." — South Serm, xxxvii.. vol. iii. 
p. 36. 
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" bruised reed." " The good Shepherd," he says, 
" mends — not l.reaks — ^his reeds, when they are 
bruised. I have seen a highland shepherd on a 
8unny brae, piping as if he could never get old, 
his flocks listening, and the rocks ringing around ; 
but when the reed of his pipe became hoarse, he 
had not patience to mend it, but broke it, and 
threw it away in anger, and made another. Not 
so our Shepherd; he examines, and tries, and 
mends, and tunes the bruised spirit, until it sing 
sweetly of mercy and of judgment, as in the days 
of old." This is in the best style of Jeremy Taylor. 
Another mode of winning the confidence of your 
hearers is to identify yourself with them, as the 
Apostle does continually, by the form of expression. 
Do not C4ill tliein only weak and sinful, but include 
yourself. " In many things," says St. James, " we 
offend all *." Say, " May God have mercy on f«," 
not on you. " Let vs endeavour to turn this sub- 
ject to our profit ;" not, let me turn it to your 
profit. There is a beautiful instance in Romans 
i. 1 1, of the mode in which he foregoes the cha- 
racter of teacher, and assumes that of fellow- 
Christian — ^" I long to see you, that I may impart 
unto you some spiritual gift." Then checking 
himself, as if he had spoken too authoritatively 
for the occasion, ho adds, " that is, that I may be 
comforted together with you by the mtUual feith 

** James iii. 2. 
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lioth of you ami tn<>." Observe, sigaiii, tlip con- 
Mrlemte maimer in which he speaka in Rom. vii., 
and the skilful use which he makes of the change 
of person : " Know i/e not. brethren, (for I ^peak to 
them which know the faw,) how that the law hath 
domiiiion over a man as long as he liveth ?" but 
q>e»king after%varti8, in verse 5, of the inefficiency 
of the law, he says, " When we were in the flesh, 
the motions of sin, which were by the law, <li(i 
vork in our members' to bring forth fruit unto 
death :" but then, when he goes on to comment 
fai still stronger terms on the inefficiency of the 
law, ant! man's corrupt nature, he no longer ad- 
dresses them personally, or even includes them 
9|>ecificany, but takes all the blame on himseli; 
and days, " Sin, taking occasion by the law, worked 
in me all manner of concupiscence. I know that 
in }tu\ that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing. 

WTctched man that / am, wlio shall deUver me 
from the body of this death ?" Look again at 

1 Cor. ^nii. 13: "If any man see thee, which liast 
kimwiedge, Mt at meat in the idol's temple, shall 
not the conscience of him that is Mcak be eni- 
boMened to eat those things which are oflered unto 
idols ; and through thy knowledge shall tlie weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died ? But when 
ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their 
weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. Where- 
f'lri'. if meat make nu) brother to offi-nd, / will 
• III no flesli while the wurld endiireth, lest I make 
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my brother to offend." Here the form of expres- 
sion places the Apostle forward as an example 
of the precept which he enjoins. This mode of 
speech is often very forcibly used by modem 
preachers. 

I am not sure whether the following passage 
on the Gospel invitation is not rather in the ex- 
treme — rather too honied. " It speaks its blessed 
invitation to all ranks, all ages, all hearts ; to the 
grossest and most hardened sinner upon earth, as 
freely as to the most moral, amiable, unexception- 
able character in this house T Which of the 
congregation would not have taken the compli- 
ment to himself? When we seek to conciliate^ 
we must take care not to flatter ; unless, indeed, 
we can, like Dr. Donne, "with sacred flattery 
beguile men to amend*." 

Another mode of compassing the same object 
is prcBcipere laudando— to encourage and pro- 
mote good dispositions, by assuming them, when 
you are able, already to exist. "King Agrippa, 
believest thou the prophets? I know that thou 
believest ®." " As touching the ministering to the 
saints, it is stiperfliums for me to write unto you, 
for / know the forwardness of your mind "." " I 

' The following, from Mr. Howels, is liable to the same charge — 
*' I bless God for having given to such an unworthy worm as I am 
one of the most interesting congregations under heaven." — Vol. iL 
p. 203. 

• See Walton's Lives. » Acts xxvi. 2/. >* 2 Cor. iz. 2. 
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have cwyfrfCTice in you in the Lord "." "But, bre- 
thren, we are persuaded lietter things of you, and 
tilings which accompany salvation, though we 
Urns speak "." " I myself also am persuaded of you, 
my brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, 
filled with knowledge, able also to admonish one 
another. Nevertheless, " &c." " Such were some 
of you ; but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Josns, and by the Spirit of God "." Great discre- 
tion is required in the use of this topic. 

It was a favourite mode with the Apostles, to 
remind the converts of the high privileges to which 
they were called, and exhort them from that mo- 
tive to act accordingly. " Do ye not know that 
the aainta shall judge the world ? and if the world 
sliall be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge 
the smallest matters"?" "Know ye not that 
your bodies are members of Christ. Shall 1 then 
take the members of Christ, and make them mem- 
bers of an Jiarlot ? God forbid '"." " Having 
therefore, these promises, dearly beloved, let us 
rieanse ourselves from all filthiness of the ftesh 
and spirit"." In the same style you may say, 
"IBo men assembled, as you are, for the purpose 
•f serving God, it is not surely necessary, &c. 



»" G«l. T. 10. 


»Heb.v. 


** iCor. ri. 11. 


" 1 Cor. 




" a Cor. 
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Men like yourselves accustomed to hear* the word 
of God need not be told so and so f " you are 
too well acquainted with your Bibles to need that 
I should inform you." " Every good Christian, 
every honest man, every man of common under- 
standing will, I am sure, agree with me in think- 
ing," &c However in this, as in all other points, 
it is possible to fall into extremes. You must not 
take too much for granted. What you do take for 
granted should be only used as an encouragement 
to further advance : you may assume your hearers 
to be entitled to the privileges of the Gospel, but 
not to have availed themselves of them as thev 
ought. You may speak to them as being caSed^ 
but not cliosen. 

It is prudent sometimes to praise them on one 
point, that they may listen to your serious warning 
on another ; you may assmne their good intentions 
when you wish to convince them of error. " And 
now, brethren, I wot that in ignorance ye did it, as 
did also your rulers "." Thus Cooper ; " Now my 
young friends, I would readily believe that you use 
this language in the sincerity of your hearts" (e. e. 
plead youth as an excuse for delay). " I would 
give you full credit for thinking and meaning what 
you say; I would not suppose that in this matter 
you have any intention to deceive. But are you 

»* Acts iii 17. 
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yourselves deceived ? In the most solemn way 
let me caution you against giving way to such 
delusive reasoning "." 

The following is an extract from a sermon by 
the Bishop of Calcutta (Wilson) — " I proceed, in 
applying the subject, to address myself, first to 
those who have too much reason to fear, that they 
have the form of godliness without the power. And 
here I would wish to s]ioak with unfeigned tender- 
ness and respect. I would address you with the 
most friendly intentions, and in the accents of 
kindness and affection. I am far from imputing 
to you all the vices which, in many instances, 
apring from a state of mind somewhat similar to 
your nnn. I am ready to acknowledge all the 
amiable and prepossessing qualities wliich may, 
probably, adorn your character. I admit the good 
effects of your moral and religious example on 
your neighbourhood and dependants. I acknow- 
ledge your benevolence to the poor. I grant even 
that you are sincere in serving God according to 
your conscience. I would suppose further, that, 
from your education and circumstances, you may 
hare seldom met with truly religious persons, or, 
■8 perhaps you might be inclined to call them, 
oter-religiom persons. All this I concede ; and 
©yery measure of deference and regard which is 
due to your rank or reputation in society, I most 



♦ Vol. ii. p BS. 
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cordially render to you. Nay, I allow further, that 
the statements which I have been making in this 
discourse are the sentiments of a minority in the 
community, and of a minority which you may have 
been taught to overlook. But allow me seriously 
to propose to you this plain question. Have you 
ever considered, as becomes immortal and account- 
able creatures, the essential difference between the 
form and power of Christianity? Have you ever 
thoroughly examined your heart and life as to this 
obvious, yet fundamental point? You must be 
aware, from the express language of the text, as 
well as from the confessedly corrupt state of many 
Christian Churches, that there is such a thing as 
retaining the one while the other is denied. Have 
you ever, then, suspected yourselves? Have you 
considered that this very circumstance, of belonging 
to a pure and reformed national church, may pos- 
sibly assist to betray you into error upon this 
point? Have you ever reflected that there is, 
possibly, something higher and more spiritual in 
religion than you have yet discovered, something 
more delightful and elevating, something that en- 
gages and fills the heart, something that brings 
back man to God as a father, something that 
unites him to the cross of Christ, and separates 
him from the world, and fixes his whole soul on 
eternity and heaven ?" 



LETTER XVIII. 



HOW TO MANAGE REPROOF. 



Connected with the subject of the foregoing 
letter is a topic which demands our separate at- 
tention, namely, how to manage reproof in the 
best manner, so as neither to give offence by 
harshness or personality, nor to fail in making 
your hearers feel what you wish. There are some 
persons who think it right for a preacher to say, 
without reserve, whatever he thinks fit, however 
harsh it may be — ^to blink no question, but " de- 
clare the whole counsel of Grod :" necessity is 
laid on them, woe is theirs if they "preach not 
the Gospel.'^ Rightly understood, these assertions 
are indisputable ; but if we look at the example of 
St. Paul as a comment on his precepts, we shall 
find that he used the utmost caution and con- 
sideration to avoid giving unnecessary offence ; he 
never propounded even the most important doc- 

p 2 
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triues with a hardy unconcern for the impression 
they might make. We should do well to follow 
his example. Offence may indeed be given by 
the truth, but it may also be given by the manner 
of propounding it. " If we are desirous to do 
execution," says an old writer, "and to make our 
way through all difficulties, we must pass the Alps 
with fire and* vinegar. We must make brisk and 
bold assaults upon sinners \" I cannot say I ad- 
mire the Jire and vinegar system ; the one may 
chance to scorch and sear the heart, instead of 
warming or melting it ; the other to set the teeth 
on edge, instead of subduing the will. There is 
an old French proverb, that "a drop of honey 
will catch more flies than a pint of vinegar.** 

An angry preacher defeats his object. You may 
say much more severe things, if such be your wish, 
in a temperate and gradual way, and with infinitely 
more effect than if you seem to put yourself in a 
passion, and place no restraint on your tongue. 
The most severe of St. Paul's epistles is his first to 
the Corinthians. Read it over, and observe the 
judicious and gradual manner in which he intro- 
duces his reproofs. How does he first address them ? 
As reprobates concerning the faith? corrupters of 
the truth ? base apostles ? &c. No : he reminds 
them of their Christian privileges, and addresses 
them as "sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 

' Dr. Edwards. 
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aunts *." ** Grace be unto you, and peace from 
God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ." 
After this affectionate beginning, see in how gra^ 
dual a manner he prepares them to receive his 
rebukes. " Now I beseech jou, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye al! speak 
the same thing, and that there he no divisions 
among you '." " For it hath been declared unto 
me of you, my brethren, that there are contentions 
among you ;" " that every one among you saith, 
I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
and I of Christ." Thus he brings forward the 
cause of complaint. How does he proceed ? Does 
he now give reins to his indignation ? No ; i^ith 
peculiar tact he still susiiends his reproof until he 
has shown them their error. He depreciates him- 
self and his fellow-laboiwers in order to convince 
the converts of folly in calling themselves by any 
name but that of Christ. " Was Paul crucified for 
you '." *' Who is Paul, and who is Apollos ? but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every man. I have planted ; Apollos 
watered, God gave the increase *," " These 
things I have transferred to myself and Apollos 
• your sakes, that ye might learn in us not to 



£ of men above that which is written, 
c of you be puffed up for one against the 



that I 
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" I write not these things to shame you, but as be- 
loved sons I warn you \" Having thus addressed 
their understanding, and gained their hearts by 
kindness of speech, he proceeds to rebuke them 
with all authority, and he does it fieuthfully and 
forcibly. " I speak to your shame • :" " there is 
utterly a fSewilt amongst you." ** Nay, ye do wrong 
and defraud, and that the brethren. Know ye 
not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God^." But you should read and 
mark the whole epistle ; it is not posrible to give 
you, in these short extracts, a just notion of the 
tact and caution with which the Apostle writes, 
and of the gradual and temperate way in which he 
proceeds to win their hearts, until he comes at 
last to give them the whole measure of his re- 
buke, which otherwise, perhaps, they would not 
have borne. Thus, if you dash water rudely into 
a basin, it will flow over, but pour it in gradually 
and you may fill it to the brim. 

The means of softening the asperity of rebuke 
are simply these; to use friendly and loving ap- 
pellations to those whom you address, calling them 
beloved brethren^ dear feUov^-christians^ &c. ; to show 
plainly and undeniably the reason and justice of 
your reproof, express sorrow at the necessity 
laid on you, the imperative requirement of your 
office, the love you have for their souls, your 

' lb. 14. ■ lb. vi. 5. » lb. 7, 8, 9. 
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care for tlieir iinmorUil interests ; aiid, lastly, 
yoiir hope and earnest desire for their amend- 
ment ", 

I bave been supposing a case where it is your 
object to rebuke, and have shown yon, by the 
example of the Apostle, how you may most ef- 
fectually do it. But in truth, rebuke is not gene- 
rally suited to the pulpit. " Tlie duty of a preacher 
is not so much to upbraid men for being bad, as to 
encourage tliem to be better "." Rebuke is better 
given in private than in public, and cautiously 
there. " No man," says Cooper, " was ever scolded 
out of his sins." If you do scold, temper your 
rebukes with much that is inviting and aiFectionate. 
But serious eX[>ostulation, earnest appeal, artfu- 
mcjiia ad rereamdiam, arc far more effectual than 
rebuke. In the following extract from Mr. Brad- 
ley's sermons, a powerful appeal is made by the 
expression of wonder. " O the glory of that Being 
who is the sinner's reftige and hope ! What an 
amazing power to bless is there in him ! What an 
inexhaustible infinite fulness ! To be fainting with 
want, to be starving and perishing, while such a 
says, ' I am the bread of life.' If you have 



One of Mr. Joha Venn's parishioners, " with whom he con- 
after his first sennoD, aseured him that ihcy were good 
Christians, and not incamatf deviU, as he seemed to ihiah." — Life 
of Venn, p. 362. I cannot but think there must have been some 
truit of judgment here — something vciy different from St. Paul's 
mode of address to the Corinthians ar the Athcninns — He evidently 
taiM of persuading. 
" "nilotMn. 
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never wondered before, go away and deem your- 
selves now the greatest wonder in the world. A 
happy redeemed sinner in heaven makes all heaven 
marvel, but a sinner standing on earth with such 
a Saviour near him as Jesus Christ, a man destitute 
of the food his soul needs in a Christian country 
and in a Christian Church, with the tidings of the 
Gospel sounding in his ears, and the blessings of 
the Gospel waiting his acceptance, there is no 
wonder greater, none half so awfuL And yet some 
of us must say, that wonder am I — that creature, 
starving in the midst of plenty, carrying about an 
empty soul, without the wish to have it filled, never 
once asking mercy for it, and trampling every 
moment on the food that would save and satisfy 
it — ^that wonder am I. And what will be the end 
of it all ? Prayer, or ruin — conversion, a mighty 
change within, or death, — ^an awakened, renewed, 
supplicating, abased, soul here, or a starved soul, 
a lost soul for ever." Another mode of speaking 
pointedly and severely, without adopting a tone of 
rebuke, is by optation or expression of hopes and 
wishes. " O that men were wise, that they under- 
stood this, that they would consider their latter 
end." " O that I could persuade you, my beloved 
brethren, to look carefully and honestly into your 
own hearts," &c. 

In a word, men are more easily won by the 
mercies of God than subdued by his terrors. **I 
feel myself repelled," says Mr. Cecil, " if any thing 
chills, loads, or urges nie ; this is mj/ nature, and I 
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see it to be very much the nature of others. But 
let me bear, Return again, saith the Lord, and I 
am molted and subdued." May not the neglect 
of this principle accomit for the empty churches of 
some very sincere preachers of the Gospel. If 
tbey observe some of their congregation, who once 
heard them attentively, gradually desert their 
church, would it not be well to consider whether 
it be not attributable to their mode of propounding 
the offers of the Gospel 1 It must not indeed be 
forgotten, that in no part of Scripture is repre- 
sented BO strongly, as in the Gospel, God's wrath 
agatDBt sin, and the sure punishment which awaits 
it ; in no part is so unequivocally set forth the 
horror of that place *' where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched :" and I by no means 
desire you to keep back this part of your message. 
All I advise is, that you be careful to deliver it in 
such a manner as becomes the minister of a dis- 
pensation of mercy ; you should " speak the truth 
in love"." "Knowing the terrors of the Lord" 
you should " persuade men "," You should take 
care not to drive from the fold of Christ those 
whom it is your duty to invite to enter. Some 
preachers speak of the wTath of God as if they 
were venting their own indignation. How different 
the exclamation of our Saviour : " Oh Jerusalem, 
•lerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 



' Eph. i 
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stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
but ye would not " !" How different the language 
of St. Paul : " For many walk of whom I have 
told you before, and now tell you even weeping, 
that they are enemies of the cross of Christ; 
whose end is destruction ^\" Some, again, without 
using asperity, yet speak in a cold, imfeeling, 
uninviting manner, as if they said, '^Such is 
the decree of Grod; you know what to expect: 
act as you please, I care not." How different the 
earnest appeal of the Apostle : " We, therefore^ 
as workers together with God, beseech you that 
you receive not the grace of God in vain "." How 
different the affectionate invitation of God himself 
by the mouth of the prophet : " As I live, saith 
the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live. Turn ye, turn ye fix)m your evil ways, 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel "." These 
are the models which you should imitate in your 
mode of address. The sternest reproofs, the most 
tremendous threatenings, should be in sorrow rar 
ther than in anger; and a tender concern and 
compassion for the sinner should ever accompany 
your rebuke and hatred of sin. 



'♦ Matt. xxiiL 37. » Phil. iii. 18. 

>• 2 Cor. vi. 1. '» Ezck. xxxiii. 11. 
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On the same principle yon should not be bitter 
aud sarcastic against the follies and vices of the 
world. The language of taunt and satire does 
not grace the lips of a Cliristian minister; such 
ft lone of preaching will be apt to sour the temper 
of your hearers, and breed a ilisrelish for your 
doctrine. 

If you accustom your congregation to hear only 
the terrors and restraints of religion, atid place 
God's mercies out of sight, such is the rebellious 
heart of man, that they will either desert your 
church, or Usten with hardened apathy and in- 
credulity. \Vhereas, if you paint the Gospel as 
it really is, "the law of liberty," the remedy of 
every moral disease, the balm of consolation to the 
wounded spirit, the only source of real happiness ; 
and if you invite, nay, entreat them to accept it, 
their hearts will be fer more likely to be touched, 
and their will to be subdued. 

But, while avoiding barabneas, be careful not to 
&U into the opposite fault, of false delicacy and 
festidiousness. Do not slirink from telling them 
of their faults, and plainly declaring the conse- 
qnences of sin. You must sometimes risk giving 
oflence, or you will do no good. In short, endea- 
voor to avoid both extremes — neither flatter nor 
disgust. St. Paul did neither, he spoke the plain- 
est truth in the plainest language, but nithal with 
such tenderness and consideration, that he did 
not cause the sinner to be "swallowed up with 
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over much sorrow," nor excite that revulsion of 
feeling which too often ends in unbelief. You 
cannot too careftiUy study the example of the 
Apostle in your manner of delivering the Gospel 
message. " Chrace and tndh came by Jesus Christ **," 
in more than one intention. 

Let me conclude with an extract from Dryden's 
well-known " Character of a good Parson." 



it 



With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd ; 
Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charm'd 
For letting down the golden chain from high. 
He drew his audience upward to the sky. 



t* 



He hore his great commission in his look. 
But sweetly temper'd awe, and soften'd all he spoke. 
He preach'd the joys of heav'n, and pains of hell, .. 
And wam'd the sinner with becoming seal, > 

But on eternal mercy loy'd to dwell. ^ 



*' To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard, 
Wrapp'd in his crimes, against the storm prepared 
But when the milder beams of mercy play. 
He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away." 

» Johni. 17. 
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HOW TO GAIN THE CONFIDENCE OF THE HEARERS 

THIRDLY, BY SHOWING ABILITY TO 

INSTRUCT THEM. 

The third qualification necessary for the preacher, 
in order to gain the confidence of his hearers, is to 
establish a reputation for ability, (^povn<rcc.) 

He may be a good man, and earnestly desirous 
of leading sinners to salvation— and after all these 
are the most important points — still if his congre- 
gation look upon him as weak, and incompetent to 
his task, his influence will naturally be the less. 
How, then, are you, in your sermon, to give your 
hearers an opinion of your competency to teach 
them ? 

The first thing is to show yourself thoroughly 
well versed in the Bible '. Knowledge of Scripture 

' St. Augustin says that the diligent study of Scripture is particu- 
larly necessary to those who are deficient in eloquence, " Huic ergo 
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is by far the most important of all wisdom. Like 
ApoUos, you should be " mighty in the Scripture,** 
and like him, you will " mightily persuade.** And 
you should study to show this knowledge ; you 
should be always ready to confirm your arguments 
by Scripture texts and parallel passages, and to 
illustrate them by Scripture examples. You should 
dwell often on the connexion of your text with 
the context, showing the intention of the writer, 
the circumstances of the parties, and, in short, every 
thing which will elucidate and confirm it. Again, 
you should often take comprehensive views of dif- 
ferent parts of Scripture, explaining the connexion 
between the Law and the Gospel, tracing the hand 
of Grod in the events of the Old Testament, exhi- 
biting his wisdom in the books of prophecy, pointing 
out the consummation of his scheme of mercy in 
the Gospel. You should be familiarly acquainted 
with every minute circumstance of our Saviom's 
ministry, be able to set forth the first construction 
of the Christian Church, and know all the circum- 
stances under which the Apostles accomplished 



qui sapienter debet dicere, etiam quod non potest eloquenter, reAm, 
Scripturarum tenere maxim^ necemarium est." De Doctrin& Chris- 
tian&, lib. iv. cap. v. " The first, then, we might aknost add the 
last, part in the preparation for the ministry, seems to be a deep, 
and fuU, and accurate knowledge of Scripture. The Scripture read, 
marked, learnt, and inwardly digested, forms the peculiar qualifica- 
tion for him who aims to be, ' a scribe instructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven.' " — Baikei on Clerical Edueo H m , p. 55. 
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their journeys and wTote their Epistles ^. To all 
these subjects you should constantly direct the 
minds of your hearers, for the double purpose, of 
instructing them, and showing that you are com- 
petent to do 80. The only Scriptural knowledge 
which you should not exhibit, unless it be necessary 
for the elucidation of your subject, is that of Scrip- 
tural criticism ; for congregations are content with 
the received version : but I shall have more to say 
on this subject in a subsequent letter. 

I have selected the following passage from Jones 
of Nayland as a beautiful instance of the plain and 
NDipte method of interweaving Scripture in your 
disrourse : " When the seed of tlie word perishes, 
the fault is in the soil ; and men think differently 
of the same thing, because the state of their mind 
is different. Some glorified God, and believed on 
Jesus Christ, for the new and wonderful act of 
raising. Lazarus from the dead : others were so 
vexed at it, that they consulted how they might 
put Lazarus to death. Some rightly concluded, 
from the miracles of Jesus, that he was a teacher 
come from God ; while others, offended with his 
person and doctrine, gave a contrary turn to the evi- 
dence of his miracles, and imputed them to the power 
of Beelzebub. Some, for the sake of his mighty 
acts, besought him to come and tarry with them. 



■ The book of Revelations, perhaps, should not be referred to w> 
niDch u the ml, except fur certain splendid and impresstve pu- 
tagei, illustrative and confirmative of olbtr parts of Scripture. 
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while others, for the same reason, besought him to 
depart out of their coasts. Thus, also, the whole 
(jospel, while it is acceptable and delightful to 
some, as a savour of life, is a savour of death to 
others; like tliat pillar which gave light to the 
camp of Israel, but was a cloud of darkness to the 
Egyptians." 

The next sort of knowledge, which you will find 
useftil, is an acquaintance with the Fathers and 
other writers in the Cliurch. But though you will 
do well to make yourself acquainted wth them, 
you will not do well to study to shmo your 
acquaintance with them in the pulpit. The exhi- 
bition of other than scriptural knowledge savours of 
pedantry, and does not appear to have a convincing 
eflect. As testimony of ancient usage and opinion, 
quotation from the Fathers is often important and 
interesting' ; but on other points your congregation 
would rather rely on you than on Saint Chrysostom 
and Saint Augustin ; unless, indeed, which is not 
unlikely, they supposed Saint Chrysostom and 
Saint Augustin to be of equal authority with 
Saint Paul and Saint Peter. With reference, there- 
fore, to our present subject — the character in which 
you would desire to stand with your hearers — ^I 
should say it would be in general more proper to 
keep in the back ground your knowledge of the 
Fathers, than to be anxious to bring it forward. 

3 See more on this point at the end of Letter XXII. 
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The some may be said rospocting all knowledge. 
It is very useful to have an intimate knowledge of 
Church Histoiy, of history in general, hiography, 
arts and sciences. But the questiou now is with 
regard to the use which you should make of such 
information. My advice is, to employ it where 
neediiil, but not to exhibit it ostentatiously. It 
will furnish a wide range of illustration to assist 
your arguments, but should not be put forward 
in the same way as your knowledge of the Bible. 

There is, however, one species of knowledge 
which it is most important to acquire, and also 
desirable to show you have acquired ; and that is, 
the knowledge of' the human Heart — that knowledge 
which our Saviour so eminently possessed of " what 
is in man." If you call in a physician, and as soon 
as he has seen you and felt your pulse, he is able 
to tell your com])laint and describe all its symptoms 
— nay, anticipate yoiir description, and suggest what 
you have not observed, you are naturally led to think 
that be is able to cure you. His evident acquaint- 
ance with your case, gives you a confidence in his 
discernment, and a faith in his prescription. "Come 
Bee a man," said the woman of Samaria, "which 
told me all things that ever I did '." If your hearers 
|>erceive that you have an accurate knowledge of 
thdr hearts, if you can dive into the secret depths 
{i the soul, drag sin to light from all her secret 



■ John iv. 29 
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hiding places, point out the seat of the disorder, 
nay, if you are not only able to interpret these 
symptoms, but can detect others, of which they 
themselves were ignorant — as Daniel told the king 
his dream before he interpreted it * ; if you show 
this intimate acquaintance with the constitution 
and maladies of the human heart, men will 
naturally be disposed to believe the remedy which 
you propose to them. This discrimination of cha/- 
racter is the part of your office in which you will at 
first find yourself most deficient. But it is not 
difficult wth patience and observation to attain it. 
The Scriptures will unfold to you the corruption 
of human nature, a careful study of your own 
heart will confirm it, and the practical acquaint- 
ance which you will daily improve with the hearts 
of others, will gradually give you the competent 
skill in this most important subject. Besides the 
common flaws in human nature, there are many 
besetting sins and sinful habits peculiar to men's 
callings, and incidental to the times in which we 
live ; many, also, peculiar to the habits and circum- 
stances of your own particular flock. All these 
you should note with vigilance ; and there is no 
reason why you should not turn to good account 
the information which others may give you, as St. 
Paul availed himself of that which he received from 
" those of the household of Chloe *." Apply this 

* Daniel ii. * 1 Cor. i 11. 
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knowledge skilfully aiicl unsparingly ; only in so 
doing beware of roughness or causticity. If the 
physician gives his patient unnecessary pain, the 
confidence gained by his skill is often neutralized 
by the rudeness and clumsiness of his manner. 

You should be careful to have always by you 
a good store of substantial matter ". But what 
is a sufficient stock for a beginner is not enough 
to go on with. Be continually adding, therefore, 
to your stock of knowledge, so as to be able to 
"bring out of your treasure things both new and 
oH." Though you will, doubtless, preach often on 
the same subjects, yet you should have new argu- 
ments and illustrations suitable to them. If yoiu* 
congregation constantly hear the same things fell 
from you, and are invariably conducted in the same 
!ine of thought, they will justly consider you as 
ignorant and shallow, and will place the leas con- 
fidence in your instruction. 

The mode of increasing your stock of know- 
!e<lge is by reading and meditation. Some neglect 
the former, and some the latter. If you read 
without meditating, you preach only the thouglits 
of others. If you meditate without reading, you 
will gain but few new ideas. It is useful to note 
down and methodize your thoughts as they arise. 
Tiic grand xtorehouse from which to supply your 

■ "II faot avoir pBKE^ plusieura atin^s a faire un fonils Bbondant. 
Apri« oette jireparslion geoerale les preparations pnrticulifrcij coutent 
))CD." — Fcnclon, Dikloguefi sur I'^oquence. 

« 2 
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expenditure is the Bible, and this is inexhaustible. 
Tlie more you read and meditate on this the better. 
Nothing is so well calculated to give a character of 
wisdom to your discourse. 

I shall recapitulate in the words of Bishop 
Burnet. "A minister of the Gospel must be 
employing himself so well in his private studies, 
that from thence he may be furnished with such a 
variety of lively thoughts, divine meditations, and 
proj)er and noble expressions, as may enable him to 
discharge every part of his duty in such a manner, 
as may not so much raise his own reputation as the 
credit of his function, and of the great message of 
reconciliation that is committed to his charge. 
Above all studies, he ought to study the Scriptures 
aright, to have his memory well fumishecl that 
way ; that so, upon all occasions, he may be able to 
enforce what he says out of them; and so be an 
able minister of the New Testament." 

Such are the means by which you are to seek to 
gain the confidence of your hearers, and obtain 
their esteem, as being a good man, interested in 
their welfare, and competent to instrjict them. It 
is very questionable whether a reputation for elo- 
quence has not a bad, rather than a good effect. 
It sots i^ersons on their guard against you, as if you 
had an intention to persuade them, in spite of their 
better judgment. It is from fear of this that sonie 
persons will take only half a crown in their pocket 
when they go to hear a charity sermon. But a 
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first-rate preacher ' will beat them even then, and 
make them leave their watches and trinkets in 
default of money. 

Before concluding this subject, I should observe, 
that it is a maxim of rhetoric, that the arguments 
which tell for the establishment of the speaker's 
own character are to be reversed with reference to 
an antagonist. It is in favour of the orator if he 
can show his antagonist to be a knave or a block- 
head. Something in some degree similar to this 
must be resorted to by the preacher, when he is 
contending with a supposed adversary, as an athe- 
ist, or an infidel. Only, of course, all that he says 
must carefully be limited by the rules of Christian 
truth and charity. The mode of treating an 
adversary will in some degree depend on the nature 
of his hostility, whether it results from ignorance 
or malice. Severe language should never be used 
except to expose dishonesty or hypocrisy. The 
crime of scoffing at Scripture, or wilfully misquoting 
it, cannot be spoken of with mildness, though a 
sincere wish may be expressed for the sinner's 
conversion. " Be not hasty," says Jeremy Taylor, 
"in pronouncing damnation against any man or 
party in a matter of disputation. It is enough that 
you reprove an error; but what shall be the sen- 
tence against it at the day of judgment thou know- 

7 Dean Kirwan did so. 
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est not ; and, therefore, pray for the erring person, 
and reprove him, but leave the sentence to his 
Judge." Even in reproof be not bitter. Employ 
language, and cultivate a spirit, as fioir as possible 
removed from that of reviews and pamphlets, 
which scruple not to call their opponents " Knaves 
and blockheads," and to impute to them '^ in£ainous 
dishonesty," " despicable folly," " ridiculous non- 
sense," " measureless absurdity;" and " to treat them 
with inefiable contempt." Remember the Apos- 
tolic precept, " In meekness instruct them that 
oppose themselves *." " Give them soft words and 
hard arguments." 

> 2 Tim. ii. 25. 
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ON ARGUMENTS ^THOSE DERIVABLE FROM 

SCRIPTURE. 

Whatever modern theorists may say on the causes 
of belief, the intercourse of common life teaches 
us that the force of argument depends very much 
on the moral frame of mind of the person to whom 
it is addressed : insomuch, that if any party ques- 
tion or private interest were involved, I am not 
sure whether there would not be found persons 
who would conscientiously deny that there were 
three angles in a triangle. 

For this reason I have first laid before you some 
suggestions as to the best means of removing 
adverse impressions, and gaining the confidence 
of your hearers, so that your arguments may be 
well received ; and now proceed to consider the 
arguments which are most calculated to convince 
them. 
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It does not fall in with my plan to give a phi- 
losophical analysis of the different sorts and divi- 
sions of arguments; for that I must refer you 
to the second chapter of Dr. Whately's Rhetoric, 
where the Archbishop treats, in his most luminous 
manner, a subject peculiarly adapted to his discri- 
minathig talent. All that I shall attempt will be 
to name the principal ^^ tools" which are suited to 
the branch of oratory under our consideration. 

The main strength of the preacher lies in a sort 
of argument peculiar to his branch, and that is, the 
Apodixis Biblicay or appeal to the authoritt/ of 
Scripture. In some respects, this is similar to the 
argument from authority, of which all moral writers 
may avail themselves ; but Scriptural authority is, 
of course, of infinitely greater weight than any 
other. To exemplify the difference — St. Paul, in 
addressing the Athenians on the overruling provi- 
dence of God, says, " In him we live and move and 
have our being, as certain also of your otm poets 
Say^ for we are his offspring *." As an argument, 
this could have but little force to compel the 
assent of the Athenians, since they acknowledged 
no Divine authority in their old poets. It was 
addressed to them as an illustration rather than a 
proof. But now, St. Paul having so applied the 
words, we, who believe in his inspiration, may use 
them as a conclusive evidence and undeniable 

^ Acts xvii. 28. 
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proof of the proviJence of Got]. What was be- 
fore the opinion of fallible men has now received 
the stamp of Divine authority; it is no longer the 
saying of the old poets, but the word of God. 
Considered in tliis point of view, the subject matter 
of tlie preacher differs from that of alt other speak- 
ers ; others speak merely on contingencies, for moral 
arguments, without the authority of Scripture, are 
but a balance of probabilities, but confirmed by 
Scripture they have the force of absolute demon- 
stration. A proof founded on Scripture authority, 
or legitimately deduced from Scripture, is equal in 
certainty to a mathematical jiroof. Tlie Christian 
preacher, therefore, adopts a tone suitable to the 
character of his subject. " While the Roman 
omtor," says Benson, " proceeds slowly and inse- 
curely, faidtering at every- step, and evidently 
doubtful to what his reasonings may lead, the 
Christian inquirer assumes a bolder and more erect 
attitude, treads the ground as if he felt conscious 
of its firmness '." " Thus wiith the Lord," is for 
him an absolute and conclusive authority, both for 
doctrine and precept : and though it may not be 
right for a preacher to conjirui himself to Scripture 
proof, yet there are many topics on which he will 
need no other syllogism, nor require any ijrocess of 
reasoning. A single undoubted text of Scripture 
will be enough. 



^^L ■ fiei 



Benson's Hulwaii Lectures, Lett. u. vpl, ij, p. 78. 
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And in the appeal to Scripture the preacher has 
this advantage over all other reasoners, that he 
meets his hearers on a \iide field of commou 
ground. There is an inexhaustible fund of pro- 
positions in common between them ; for, although 
it may be said that many parts of Scripture are 
disputed by interpreters and controversialists, yet 
there still remain an infinite number on which 
there can be no difference of opinion — at least none 
between the preacher and his congregation. These 
propositions are the ground-work of his reasoning, 
and pervade every part of his discourse. Not only 
does he bring them forward as directly proving 
the point that he wishes to establish, but uses them 
as premises, whereon to found other arguments for 
the same purpose. In most sermons by far the 
majority of arguments may be, directly or indi- 
rectly, traced to Scriptural authority. 

In the constant use of Scriptural authority there 
is also a moral effect, which with many congre- 
gations will conduce to persuasion. Religious per- 
sons, habitually conversant with Scripture, justly 
complain if there be too much of " the words of 
man's wisdom" in an address from the pulpit. If 
all the congregation were ready to give their 
unhesitating assent to what was proved by Scrip- 
ture, and to act up to their conviction, there would 
be no nee<l of any other sort of argument ; but, 
as it is to be feared that this unreserved and hum- 
ble belief in Divine truth is too fre<iuently wanting, 

2 
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even in those who are found in the house of God, 
it is necessary for the preacher to avail himBelf of 
other arguments which are to his purpose, in order 
to strengthen his position, — not to strengthen it 
absolutely, but with reference to the character of 
his hearers. 

Argiunents from Scripture have also this advan- 
ta^, that they are direct. God loveth ue, there- 
fore we should love him, Christ died for us to 
redeem us, therefore we are his. Clirist came to 
set an example, therefore we should follow it. 
TTie grace of God hath appeared, therefore we 
should deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
lire righteously and soberly in this present world ^. 
There will, undoubtedly, be a resurrection and a 
judgment, therefore " be ye stedfast, unnioveable '," 
&LC. ; admit the premises, and there is no mode 
of escaping the conclusion. "There is a power 
in Divine truth which nothing can ultimately resist 
or quell. There is a conclusiveness in the doctrine 
of Scripture made manifest to the conscience and 
lieart which nothing can evade or overturn *." 
"This is the true panegyric of the glorious reve- 
lation we enjoy, that its doctrines are more imme- 
diately and closely connected with its end, and 
more effectual to the attainment of it, than the 
precarious conclusions of liunmn philosophy, or the 
imperfect discoveries of earlier revelation; that the 

»Tho« ii. 12. ' 1 Tor. xv. 58. • Archdeacon HoajK 
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motives by which its precepts are enforced are the 
most powerful that might witli propriety be ad- 
dressed to free and rational agents ®." 

For the use and success of scriptural argument 
we have abundant evidence in the practice of the 
first preachers of Christianity. Of the convincing 
elociuence of ApoUos we have already spoken. In 
the speeches of St. Peter, and St. Stephen, you 
find constant quotations from Scripture, and ap- 
peals to the historical and prophetical writings of 
the Old Testament ; so also in the Epistles of St. 
Paul — not only in j)roof that Jesus was the Christ, 
but as authority for many minor points of belief 
and ])ractice. ^' Say I these things as a man, or 
saith not the law the same also ? For it is written, 
Tliou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the com '." " Know ye not (for I 
speak to men that know the law) how that the law 
hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth ^?'' 
Our Saviour also fre<juently appeals to the authority 
of the Old Testament, " There is one that accuseth 
you, even Moses, in whom ye trust, for he wrote of 



me '." 



With regard to the use of the Scriptures — ^it is 
not necessary to bring forward texts in great pro- 
fusion; out of a multitude in point, you may choose 
the most striking and unequivocal. Should you 
deem it advisaljle you nuiy mention that you have 

''' Bp. Horseley i. 264. ^ 1 Cor. ix. 8, 9- 

" Rom. vii. 1. ^ John v. 45. 
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Others in reserve. "The Scripture tcacheth us in 
snndry places." " I might multiply quotations if it 
were needful." 

With regard to the manner of quoting — some 
prea<^her8, I obser^-e, are in the hahit of omitting 
to mention the author from which the text is 
taken, or even that it is token from Scripture. 
When the text is well known, there is no need of 
mentioning whether it is from St. Paul or St, John. 
But when the text is not a familiar one, or your 
MH^ircgatioQ not conversant with Scripture, then 
it is better to mention the author's name, lest it 
sbouIJ not be recognized as being a quotation from 
Scripture. Another good rule is, to quote chapter 
iud verse, or at least the name of the inspired 
Mitbor, when you introduce texts in the argumen- 
tative part of your sermon — both as strengthening 
your argument, and also to give your hearers an 
opportunity of referring to it if they choose ; but 
in the hortatory ports this is less needful. Tlie 
use of a pithy and apposite text at the end of an 
argument, not only gives vivacity to the style, but 
weight to the rca.'»oning. 

Lastly, in quoting Scripture, quote it, not as the 
word (^ man, Iml, as it is in triitii, (he word of 
God. Do not quote it in a tone as if you con- 
sidered it of loss importance than the rest of your 
sermon ; but quote it with reverence, solenmity 
and em|>hasis. 
[.Another advantage resulting to the preacher 
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from the nature of his subject-matter, is the argtib- 
meid from Scripture ea?ample. Under this head I 
wish to include not only examples of persons, but 
also of things. ^ And first, with regard to the 
former. The example of Christ is one to which 
you cannot too often appeal. The Apostles con- 
stantly avail themselves of this argument. They 
appeal to the example of Jesus as an unquestion- 
able ground of obligation, '' As he that hath called 
you is Holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conver- 
sation"." "Walk in love, as Christ also loved 
us "." " Let us run with patience the race which 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith, who, for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross**." "Christ also 
RufTered for us, leaving us an example that ye 
should follow his steps "." 

Next to the example of Christ is that of wise 
and holy men recorded in Scripture. It may be 
said, indeed, that it is not safe always to follow the 
example even of men renowned for godliness. 



€€ 



Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile." 



Jacob was a good man but a crafty one. Noah 
was a righteous man, but gave way to intempe- 
rance. David was once a man after God's own 
heart, but was afterwards guilty of adultery and 

" 1 Peter i. 15. '» Eph. v. 2. 

" Heb. xii. 1, 2. »=• I Peter xi. 21. 
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murder. I do not imagine that there is really 
any danger of your congregation considering that 
they might safely follow the example of these good 
men in their sins as well as virtues, because they 
all know that they would be acting in direct oppo- 
sition to the general commands of Scripture. And 
you should take care to instruct them that sin did 
not characterize the man, but was a temporary fall. 
But this objection is, in many instances, met by 
the recorded sentence of Grod respecting the actions 
of scriptural personages; so that their examples, 
whether good or bad, may, in many cases be ad- 
duced, with the certain authority of God's approval 
or disapproval. '*Tlien stood up Phinehas and 

executed judgment and that was accounted 

unto him for righteousness "." " Because thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, there- 
fore in blessing I will bless thee"." "In all this 
Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly "." " Go 
and do thou likewise ^\" More numerous are the 
examples of God's disapproval. " Thou hast done 
foolishly, thou hast not obeyed the voice of the 
Lord thy God".!' "In this that I declare unto 
you I praise you not, that ye come together not for 
the better but for the worse "." " Now all these 
things happened unto them for ensamples, and 



" Psalm cvi. 30. '^ Gen. xxii. 12. 

« Job i. 22. »' Luke x. 37- 

" 1 Sam. xiii. 18. >» 1 Cor. xi. 17. 
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were written for our admonition, upon whom the 
ends of the world are come **." 

The other class of examples which the preacher 
derives from Sc^pture are, more properly speakmg. 
Instances^ or examples of facts. Instances derived 
from uninspired history, or from passing events, are 
liable to objection, first, that they may not be 
true, secondly, that they may be exceptions, in- 
stead of instances. If you bring forward well known 
instances, and say that luxury ruins a nation, other 
nations may be pointed out which have long pros- 
pered notwithstanding their luxury. If you instance 
a people whose energies have been cramped by 
despotism, or, on the other hand, one whose de- 
struction has been effected by excess of popular 
power; other instances might be alleged of nations 
which have flourished under both these forms of 
government. If you point out a drunkard who has 
ruined his health, and brought himself to the brink 
of the grave, another might, perhaps, be shown who 
was living in vigorous old age. You may, indeed, 
set forth the natural and obvious tendency of such 
sins, and point out instances, as warnings, yet the 
exceptions will have their weight against you. But 
when you appeal to the recorded dealings of the 
Almighty, " with whom is no variableness, neith^ 
shadow of turning," you appeal with the certain 
knowledge that his ways are uniform and consistent. 



ao 



1 Cor X. 11 
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•*If God spared not the Angels that sinned, but 
oast thein down to heil, and spared not the old 
world, and saved Noah, and turned the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah into ashcR making them aa 
example to them that should live ungodly, and 
delivered just Lot, the Lord knoweth how to de- 
liver the godly out of temptations, and to reserve 
the unjust unto the day of judgment to be pun- 
ished^'." 

Exhaustless as you will find the mine of Scrip- 
tures in arguments and illustrations, and valuable as 
they are to the preacher, far beyond the materials 
derived from every other source, there is, however, 
a discretion to be employed in the use of argument 
even from Scripture. What I mean may be made 
clear by a passage from the fifteenth chapter of St. 
Paul's first Epistle to the Corinthians : "If there 
be no resurrection from the dead, then is Christ 
not risen ; and if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain ; yea, 
and we are found false witnesses of God. If in 
thia life only we have hope, then are we of all men 
most miserable." Addressed to believers, like the 
Corinthian converts, this argument is conclusive. 
They were convinced of the resurrection of Christ, 
and of the truth of Paul's preaching; therefore, 
on the truth of these premises, the Apostle safely 
grounds an argument for the general resurrection. 
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But suppose liini to have used the same argument 
to the Athenians; it would have fallen without 
force. They would have allowed the truth of his 
premises, but have come to a directly contrary 
inference to what he wished; they would have 
concluded that his " preaching" was indeed " vain," 
and he a '^miserable" fanatic. Now, in the preach- 
ing of the present day, it is well to use discretion, 
and not rest the whole of your argument on the truth 
of Scripture, unless you are quite certain that those 
whom you address are disposed implicitly to admit 
it. When the point in question is liable to con- 
troversy, to do so is clearly rash : but even on plain 
fundamental topics, it is not, I think, prudent or 
reverential to place your argument in this form, or 
gage the truth of Christianity upon any one parti- 
cular point, unless, indeed, it be one of vital 
importance. I do not like the following passage 
from Ileber, who is arguing on the existence of 
Angels from the manner in which they are spoken 
of in Scripture : "Let us pause, in God's name, before 
we degrade the Holy Scripture into one intermin- 
able allegory ; or, in the name of common sense, let 
us, at least, place the controversy on its proper 
footing, and if the doctrine in question be really 
absurd or impossible, let us abandon, as an impos- 
ture, the religion which so authoritatively declares 
it." I do not like the suggestion of such an alter- 
native. If it should happen, as it undoubtedly 
will, with some portion of your congregation, that 
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their faith is not built on a rock, an argument put 
in Kuch a form, instead of proving to them the 
point in question, will only be an additional reason 
to them to doubt the truth of Scripture. 

With reference, therefore, to the character of 
modem congregations, I should recommend the use 
of Scriptural and other arguments conjointly. Take, 
for instance, the subject on which the Apostle is 
writing. Suppose it Easter Sunday, and you 
MTsh to prove the doctrine of the general resurrec- 
tion of the dead ; you might arrange your argument 
something in this form : '* This day is to Christians 
one of joy and exultation, for we celebrate the resur- 
rection of our Lord, who rose, the first fruits from 
the grave, giving an earnest that we also shall rise 
a^in. Before the coming of Christ, the world was 
divided in opinion. The selfish and luxurious pro- 
fessed to disbelieve, but the soundest philosophers 
agreed with the general persuasion of the people. 
In believing, that there would be a resurrection; and 
for the following reasons — (then give the reasons 
which are yovr a priori arguments — inequality of 
lot in this world — pride of the wicked — aflliction 
of the ^nrtuous — inward longing after immortality, 
&c.) — hut still they had no certainty, nor was it 
possible they should, until the Son of God came 
from the bosom of his Father, and declared that 
God would surely judge tlie world (here insert 
Scripture texts) — and rose again himself in confir- 
mation of his words. If after this we doubt, we 
R 2 
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must die in our unbelief; no other conceivable 
proof can be given, until the Archangels' trump 
awaken our slumbers in the grave," &c. You may 
insert as many Scripture proofs as you please, only 
for the sake of some of your congregation, do not 
omit the others. 

Partaking in some degree of the authority 
of Scripture is the declaration qf oar Church. 
"The Church is a \\itness and keeper of holy 
writ "." It shines as it were by a reflected light 
Its authority is derived from its admitted congruity 
with Scripture ; and since your congregation ac- 
knowledge the Scriptural authority of the Church 
to which they belong, you may quote the Articles, 
Creeds, and Liturgy of the Church, as proof un- 
doubted. 

Nay, even you yourself, as an authorized minister 
of the Church, are invested with something beyond 
your mere personal authority ; at least, in the eyes 
of your congregation, to whom you are an ap- 
pointed ambassador of God, to expound to them 
his word and will. " Let every minister," says 
Jeremy Taylor, " be careful that what he delivers 
be, indeed, the words of God, that his sermon may 
be answerable to the text ; for this is God's word, 
the other ought to be according to it; that although 
in itself it be but the word of man, yet, by the 
purpose, truth and signification of it, it may be in 

" Article x. 
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a secondary seuse the word of Crod," If your 
character be such as it ought to be, and your 
reputation good for competency in your profession, 
there are many occasions in which your own word 
will convince your hearers full as well as any other 
argument. 

However, this assumption of authority does not 
become a young and inexperienced minister, but 
belongs rather to one who, with irreproachable 
character and acknowledged ability, has for many 
years been the father of his flock. The character 
of such a man as Mr. Benson bears him out in 
sueh assertions as these — " I never yet sat down to 
peruse the word of God, whether from duty or 
inclination, without rising from the performance of 
the task both instructed and pleased." Ami, again, 
speaking of the force of collective evidence for 
Christianity — " I have frequently and seriously 
meditated on this course of reasoning, and I do 
Bolemnly declare, that t cannot perceive in it any 
irrelevant or inconclusive circumstance, which 
should unsettle our faith in the validity, or move 
us away from the faith, of the Gospel which we 
have heard." Expressions like the following often 
fall «ith peculiar weight from the lips of a vene- 
rable preacher — "I have visited many death-beds." 
" 1 have conversed with many repentant sinners." 
" [ have watched the progress of youth to man- 
hood ;" or as David said, " I liave been young, and 
now am old, yet never (-aw I the righteous forsaken, 
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nor his seed begging their bread." Indeed, I know 
no argument which has more practical power of 
persuasion, than the solemn declaration of expe- 
rienced age, when the weight of irreproachable 
character, and the gentle influence of Christian 
benevolence, are found united with the sacredness 
of ministerial ofiice. 
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If, as I remarked in my last letter, you could 
entirely depend on the acquiescence of your hearers 
in every thing which can be proved from Scripture, 
and if you could rely on their acting conformably 
to their conviction, there would be no need of any 
other argument besides those which we have aJ- 
ready spoken of. Indeed the necessity of writing 
sermons would be altogether superseded by the 
simple reading and explaining of the word of God. 
But, since we know that men's hearts are naturally 
prone to perverseness and unbelief, it follows that 
the testimony of Scripture must be enforced and 
strengthened by every means in our power. " We 
must consider not only what arguments ought to 
convince, but what wiU convince'." And this 
introduces us to nearly all tfie topics and modes 

* Hooker. 
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of argument, which are common to other rheto- 
ricians. We must employ the same means of 
conviction and persuasion as are found available 
by all other speakers. 

Still, there are some more applicable to the 
pulpit than others, and some which are altogether 
inapplicable. Other speakers scruple not to avail 
themselves of whatever argument may move their 
hearers at the time; but the reasoning of the 
preacher must be able to bear the test of reflection. 
It must be perfectly sound, honest, and unexcep- 
tionable. Our present purpose does not require 
that we should notice all the conmion modes and 
forms of argument which are open to the preacher^ 
but it may be useful to speak briefly on some of 
the most prominent. 

First, it should be observed that in all reason- 
ing, especially in an address from the pulpit, there 
is much which cannot properly be called argur 
menty because no middle t^rm is employed. It 
might be very possible, in many such cases, to 
Jind a middle term, which should show the 
connexion between the extremes of the propo- 
sition ; but none is brought forward, and none is 
sought for. Neither is it imtructiony because, in 
that^ respect is had to the authority Df the in- 
structor : but here the preacher trusts to the good 
sense of his hearers, to assent to the truth of what 
he states. It is a?i appeal to their reason. Some- 
times he states a truth which had been before well- 
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known, but was forgotten or lost sight of; and the 
hearers immediately recognize and admit it. At 
other times he asserts a proposition, which they 
receive without hesitation, saying to themselves, ■ 
"This is very true, though it never struck us be- 
fore'." You will find numerous instances of this 
appeal to reason in most sermons, especially if you 
look at the beginning. Thus Archbishop Leighton 
begins, "External worship openly acknowledges a 
Deity, but want of inward sense in worship se- 
cretly denies him : the fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God, It is strange to hear so much 
noise abont religion in the world, and to find so 
little piety. To present the living God with life- 
less worship is to mock him." Tlio following are 
instances of more direct appeal. " Shall not the 
Judge of all the world do right ' ?" " He that 
planted the ear shall he not hear? and he that 
made the eye shall he not see*?" "Thou that 
teachest another, teachest not thou thyself? Thou 
that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou 
steaJ * ?" Again, " We might as well doubt whether 
the sun were intended to enlighten the earth, or 
the rain to fertilize it, as whether he who framed 
the human mind intended to announce righteous- 
ness to mankind as his law." 

bievertheless, reason carinot entirely be relied 



P See Whately's Logic, ch, ii. 9 
I'Fulni xciv. g. 
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on, because it is liable to be led astray by want of 
information, and distorted by evil habit, passion, 
and prejudice. Reason taught men for five thou- 
sand years that the sun went round the earth, 
and greatly were they surprised when Copernicus 
showed that they were in error. One would have 
thought that reason would prevent men from 
worshipping stocks and stones, but hear how deeply 
Isaiah^ laments their want of understanding: — 
" None considereth in his heart, neither is there 
knowledge nor understanding to say I have burned 
part of it in the fire, yea also I have baked bread 
upon the coals thereof, I have roasted flesh and 
eaten it, and shall I make the residue thereof an 
abomination, shall I fall down to the stock of a 
tree?" In the use, therefore, of this appeal to 
reason, whether pointedly made, as in some of the 
instances just mentioned, or whether in the mere 
silent assumption of their concurrence in your 
assertion, you must always bear in mind the intel- 
lectual and spiritual condition of your hearers. 
In some men ** the eyes of the undereltanding are 
opened"* by the Spirit of Grace; in others, the 
spark of reason is almost extinguished by sensua- 
lity, apathy, and sin. " They," says Mr. Davison, 
" in whom the sense of religion, the desire of holi- 
ness, integrity, and purity are the highest, and 
their minds most alive to such objects, will see by 

* Isaiah xliv. 19. 
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a real intuition the excellence of a code ttf doc- 
trine to which others will be feebly attracted by 
any sympathy of their feeling or judgment ; or, it 
may be. will turn from it \vith the alienation and 
distaiite of a mind opposed to its whole spirit. It 
is no more than this admitted principle, that evi- 
dence in moral subjects, is modified by the mind 
to which it is addressed '." In a church coiigrega^ 
tion, however, you may venture to appeal to a 
remo7i informed at least on the general principles 
of right and wron|r, and to build your argument 
nn this appeal. 

Allied to the foregoing ia an argument or mode 
of reasoning, which, if I may be allowed to invent 
a term hitherto unknowii to rhetoricians, I would 
rail the argument from reminiscence. It is when 
you appeal to yonr hearers' remembrance of former 
feelings, in order to persuade them to act, or to 
deter them from acting, noiv. " What fruit had ye 
then," asks St. Paul, " in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed, for the end of those tilings is 
death ?" The same idea is expanded by Cooper, 
" My brettiren. I would refer the matter to your- 
selves, and make you judges in the case before us. 
What fiTiit have you had in the ways of sin ? To 
such of you as being convinced of the evil of those 
ways by grace have left them, and turned into 
other paths, to you I confidently appeal : you, I 
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feel assured, will readily confess that you found no 
fruit in the ways of sin : so long as you continued 
the servants of sin, you were strangers to true 
enjoyment,*' &c. This sort of argument, though 
not capable of much variety, is very useful to a 
preacher; he may confidently appeal not only to 
his hearers' remembrance of the fruitlessness and 
discomfort of sin, but to the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of serving God, the comfort of prayer, of 
holiness, &c. 

Advancing a little step farther, we cross the 
boundary which separates intuitive from deductive 
evidence. And the first sort of argument which 
comes under our notice is the argument from ex- 
perience. Unlike the appeal to reason, which de- 
rives its chief force from our knowledge of the 
nature of the subject matter on which we employ 
it, experience rests on repeated observation, 
without any reference to causes. For instance, we 
observe that the barometer almost invariably falls 
before rain, and whether we know the physical 
cause or not, we act upon the strength of the ex- 
perience. It is the same in morals. We know 
the difficulty of resisting temptations; we know 
the danger of bad habits, from our own experience. 
We know our own hopes and fears, comforts and 
disquietudes; and we doubt not, that, ordinarily 
speaking, other men, being of like passions vrith 
ourselves, feel in the same manner. And it 
should be noted that the force of experience out- 
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lives the memory of the facts ou which it was built ; 
the conclusion remains when the premises are lost ; 
a fact, which accounts for the tenacity with which 
old people retain their opinion ; yoii cannot over- 
turn it by refutation, because they have forgotten 
the grounds on which it was formed. 

The most glorious field for the argument of ex- 
perience, is in confirmation of our faith. Here the 
power of experience is far beyond that of any other 
argument. ^Miat was it that filled the breasts of 
the Apostles with holy zeal, and made them devote 
their lives to the cause of the Gospel ? What was 
it that animated the blessed mart)T8 with courage, 
nay, with .joy and exultation ? What was it that 
inspired with heroic fortitude even delicate women 
when led to the stake, aud sustaineil the faith of 
ignorant and iUiterate persons under torture and 
death? Was it the force of close and clever argu- 
ment, of scholastic syllogisms and subtle dcnion- 
■itrations? No, it was simply the argument of 
experience. It was " experience that worked 
hope %" and " hope was the anchor to their soul. 
Rure and stedfest "." 

This, after all, is the strongest of all arguments, 
not only to the simple and illiterate, but even to 
the wise and learned. Without experience the 
faith of the wisest men is but built on sand. 
They may have convinced themselves of the tnith 
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of the Grospel by the closest historical research ; 
they may be able to prove it by the plainest moral 
reasoning ; but, if experience be wanting, they lack 
that which alone is able to carry them through 
temptations, not to say severe temptations only, but 
even the ordinary trials of life. Without experience 
they will be found wanting in the hour of tempta- 
tion. That man only who knows by experience 
the power of truth, who has felt the adaptation of 
the Gospel to his own case, who has discerned the 
influence of religion working in him, subduing the 
power of sin, controUmg his passions, and purifying 
his heart; who feels himself brought nearer to 
Grod, and is conscious of elevation, of hope, of 
inward peace — that man, in short, who knows by 
experience that the Gospel has made him a better 
and a happier man^® — ^he alone, whether he be 
high or low, learned or unlearned, has his £Euth 
based on a firm and sure foundation. He alone 
is clad in the armour of God, and will be able 
in the evil day to stand. It will be evident, how- 
ever, that in addressing an ordinary congregation 
the argument from experience, applied to this 
topic, is not generally available by the preacher; 
but whenever he can touch this chord the hearts 
of some will be found to respond. 

In some cases testimonyy or the recorded expe- 



^® The Author believes that he is indebted for some of these 
sentiments and expressions to Bishop Wilson. 
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rience and knowledge of others is a valuable ar- 
gument. Its chief use is to establish past facts. 
It rests for its support on human veracity, and its 
value varies according to tlie credibility of the 
witnesses. In some instances it may amount to 
moral certainty, as when a sufficient number of wit- 
nesses concur, who are unira[)eachable in character, 
disinterested, and furnished with full means of 
knowing the tnith ; or when many concur without 
coUuston, whatever their character may be ; or 
when even adversaries, or unwilling witnesses agree. 
Revealed religion rests, in the first instance, on 
testimony, though the corroborative ett'ect of in- 
ternal evidence renders it, as we have already said, 
&r more impressively convincing. The principal 
evidence of testimony which the prca<'hor will have 
to use is that derived from Scripture, of which we 
spoke in the last letter ; but besides this, there is 
the testimony of history. All the tacts of history 
are derived from testimony; the accounts of things 
in other countries, the facts contained in books, 
those handed do^vn by tradition, all the experi- 
ments of science which cannot be made again, and 
the current events of the day, all these rest on 
testimony. Universal consent is a species of tes- 
timony, though, perhaps, rather partaking of the 
niture of authority. Concurrence of history is 
something like it. Thus Blair says — " In the his- 
tory of all nations the tyrant and the oppressor, 
the bloody and flagitious, have ever been i>ointed 
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out as fearful, unquiet, and restless^ subject to 
alarm and apprehension of an unaccountable kind "." 
So again, " if you look into the history of mankind 
you will find in every age those, who have been 
respected as worthy, or been admired as great, have 
been distinguished by mercy "." 

Very nearly allied to experience is induction. 
The difference is, that experience is applied to 
facts which we learn from our own observation 
or knowledge ; induction to those which we gather 
from ant/ source. The argument in Paley's Horse 
Paulinse is an induction : one instance of uninten- 
tional harmony between the book of the Acts and 
the Epistles would prove nothing ; but several hun- 
dreds are morally conclusive of their authenticity. 
So the whole of prophecy presents an irresistible 
weight of evidence, which any one detached pro- 
phecy would have failed to establish. 

In some respects similar to induction, as depend- 
ing on number rather than on weight, is what 
Whately calls a " Gakuvy of evidence :" that is, 
a body of evidence of different sorts, which con- 
vinces rather by the accumulated weight of the 
whole than by the force of any particular part. 
This is well put by Davison in the following pas» 
sage: "Before an audience, many of whom are 
highly exercised in the application of their minds 
to a complex evidence, and to the decision of great 

11 Vol. i., sermon xiii. *' Vol. ii., sennon 1. 
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interests dependent upon it, where nothing 
a complete conviction will satisfy. I speak with 
Bubmisaion to their judgment, but with no fear 
of that judgment making against me, when I 
appeal to them whether they have not had oc- 
casion to know how conviction is improved by 
converging reasons, and the more so as those 
reasons arise from considerations differing in kind : 
bow the succession of new matter of proot^ even 
light in itself, reduces any supposed uncertainty 
left in the earlier stages of the inquiry ; how the 
eontingency of error is gradually excluded by 
checks upon the first conclusion, and the con- 
spiring probabilities of a subject run together into 
perfect conviction. Let this reasonable process 
be applied to the examination of Christianity by 
men who challenge it to the proof, and I will 
i:ot say it, but they have every thing to hope from 
(he trial"." 

This cumulative evidence is not, however, well 
suited to the ignorant and illiterate ; if used at all 
before them, it must be carefully set forth, and 
fully, yet simply, explained. It requires great 
pains to make a jury comprehend a long train of 
circumstantial evidence ; one tolerably conclusive 
argument will often have more weight than the 
most perfect process of coincident reasoning. So 
it is with the evidences of religion. The educated 
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and practised reasoner will be more readily con- 
vinced hy the process so ably described by Davison; 
but the illiterate man, not seeing the deductions 
which may be made from the weight of each 
argument sejmrately considered, would be better 
satisfied with any one branch of evidence if it were 
plainly laid before him. Yet there are cases in 
which cumulative e\-idence may be made suf- 
ficiently plain. Thus in confirmation of prophecy : 
it would not have been a decisive proof of inspira- 
tion, for a propliet to declare with truth that Tyre 
or Babylon, Eg>"pt or Jemsalem, should one day be 
destroyed ; but when we find it foretold that T}Te 
should become a place for fishermen to hang their 
nets on ", Babylon, the lair of beasts ". EgJ'pt the 
"basest of kingdoms 'V the Jews dispersed through- 
out the world, the Christian Church triumphant ; 
and when we find, not one only, but all of these 
predictions exactly fulfilled, an irresistible proof is 
presented to our minds. Bishop Home, in his 
eighth sermon, sums up the principal predictions 
concerning our Saviour, and adds: " In the appli- 
cation of a single prophecy, especially if it be 8 
figurative one, interest and ingenuity may raise 
many doubts and difficulties, but against the accu- 
mulated weight of evidence, Koff imp^X^ sJc 
uiTfp/ioAiiv. afforded by so many plain and literal 
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predictions, all pointing to one person, all punc- 
tually and exactly fulfilled in Jesus Christ, and in 
him alone, no tolerably plausible objection can ever 
be made. Let candour and integrity, reason and 
common sense, be judges in the cause, and they 
must determine, they have already determined by 
the virtuous Nathanael, * Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God, thou art the King of Israel.' " 
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It is not easy to distinguish precisely between 
matter used by the speaker for the conviction of 
the reason, and that which is intended for explana- 
tion, or mere ornament — ^to say where argument 
ends and illustration begins. The frontier line 
must be drawn somewhere in the regions of 
analogy. Analogy is in part argument, in part 
merely illustration. In fact there are two sorts of 
analogy, which may be shown from the following 
examples mentioned in Aristotle*: "* Surely,' said an 
Athenian orator, * you would not choose the chief 
magistrates by lot ; you might as well choose the 
pilot of a vessel by lot.' " The other instance is 
this, " Once upon a time, a fox fell into a ditch, 
and could not get out ; as he lay there, a swarm of 
insects settled on him and plagued him grievously. 

* Arist. Rhet., lib. ii. cap. xx. 
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A goodnatured hedgehog, oomiiig that way, offered 
to drive the insects away. ' Stop,' said the fox, 
' you had better let them stay where they are ; 
for if you drive away these that are gorged with 
blood, you will only make room for others which 
are hungry, and will suck the more.' From this 
we learn," said the orator, " that it is better to let 
those, who have already well fattened on the state, 
keep their places, than drive them away, and get 
a set of lean hungry fellows in their stead." In 
the former of these two instances you will observe 
that there are three terms only, the magistrate and 
the pilot, both chosen by lot. In the other instance, 
there are four terms ; the riisects and the fm; the 
placemen and the stale. Now the first of these is 
more like an argument, the second is a mere illus- 
tration. To choose a magistrate by lot, or to choose 
a pilot by lot, are great absurdities, because both 
are responsible offices, aud ought not to be placed 
in the hands of incompetent persons. There is 
sound reasoning in this. But the story of the poor 
fox in the ditch, is manifestly nothing but an 
embellishment, and not intended as a serious 
argument. And yet I am by no means sure that 
it might not have quite as much effect, especially 
on the Samian populace, as the gravest demon- 
stration. 

The former sort of analogy, which consists of 
three terms only, seems to be much the same as 
what is tenned paritt/ of reasoning. Its force as 
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an ar^fument results from its being something more 
tlian a mere analogj-, — eoniething approaching to 
resemblance. 

The parables in the Scripiurtis are analogies of 
both classes, and may sometimes rank as argu- 
ments, eomctimes as illustrations. In the parable 
of the sower, the analogy between the seed and the 
word of God, thorns and the cares of life, &c. is 
so remote, that though, as an illustration, it is most 
happy and forcible, yet no sort of argument can 
be drawn from it. In the parable of the tares, 
on the other hand, there iu sonic actual resem- 
blance between the conduct of the reapers and 
the angels, from which we may dra.w an argument ; 
for as the reapers carefully gathered up the wheat 
because it was good, and burnt the tares because 
they were worthless ; so will the angels do with 
regard to good and bad men at the end of the 
world. Thus when Paley says that a man sud- 
denly reclaimed from sin might as soon forget the 
event as one saved from 9hip^vreck ; the force of 
the argument depends on both being conditions 
of imminent danger. 

There is a common error in the use of analogy 
which you must be careful to avoid, that is, the 
pressing it too far. The analogy seldom holds in 
more than a few )>oints ; if you press it farther, 
you fall into error. If, for instance, because con- 
version is compared to a new birth, you were to 
say that it must I>e accompanied by panfjs ; or if, 
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because the Church is the spouse of Christ, you 
were to say, as some preacher did, that he was 
bound to pay her debts, you would be going farther 
than you are warranted. So, in the parables of 
Scripture, it is wrong to suppose that all the cir- 
cumstances will bear to be included. In the para- 
ble of the virgins, for instance, the point of analogy 
consisti« in the necessity of being watchful and 
prepared. If, because there were five wise and 
five foolish virgins, we were to argue that half 
mankind would be admitted into heaven and half 
excluded, we should infer what was never intended 
to bo taught. Or if we were to argue (like Til- 
lotson) that because the wise virgins had no oil to 
Sparc, therefore there could be no such thing as 
works of supererogation, although the conclusion 
be unquestionably true, still it would be unwar- 
rantably inferred from the premises. We might 
as well infer that it was right to cheat and lie 
because the master commended the unjust steward 
for having dmie wisely. In preaching, therefore, 
on the text. " Ye shall be fishers of men," do not 
say, as a certain preacher said, " In prosecution of 
this idea I propose to show you three things : first, 
as the fish caught by these fishennen were taken 
out of tlie sea, so I shall show you what is that 
sea, out of which those spiritual fish spoken of by 
Christ arc taken ; secondly, I shall show the man- 
ner of taking them ; and, thirdly, the effects of 
their being taken. For as Christ made use of this 
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metaphor, we may be sure that the metaphor is 
perfect, and that it must be suitable in all its parfji." 
On this false principle he goes on to teach " that 
the sea is the world ; and as in the sea are things 
innumerable, both great and small — great levia- 
thans, &c. — so there are in the world. The people 
of the world have no taste for spiritual pleasures, 
as fishes have no enjoyment out of the water. 
Then as to catching them, there are unlawful nets 
— the net of mere morality: morality is like a 
bait without a hook. No, we should throw the 
Gospel net, and if we catch none this Sunday we 
may the next. Again, the fish, when caught, are 
taken out of the water, and never return ; so God 
translates us into the kingdom of his dear Son. 
He that is caught in the Gospel never returns into 
the world, and in this I a|»prehend," says he, " that 
the beauty of the meta])hor mainly consists. It 
is that which seems particularly to have been in- 
tended by it," &c. 

Tlicre are constant temptations to a preach^ 
to fall into this meretricious style, as when God 
is called a sun, a -shii'ld, or Christ a door, a way, 
you may run out into a thousand minute points 
of resemblance, but it is a manifest wTong done 
to the simplicity of Scripture, to teach all these 
ftjicies as if they were derived from an inspired 
source. Yet this style has its admirers, of whom 
it has been justly said, that "interpretations of 
this sort will naturally be admired bv the persons 
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to whom tliey are addressed, in proportion to their 
ignorance '." 

Analogj- is of great use to the preacher, though 
more, perhaps, by way of illustration than argu- 
ment. It may be employed from the simple meta- 
phor or simile to the complicated treatise. AVhen 
used as argument, it has been termed the defensive 
armour of oratory, being more useful in warding off 
blows, than inflicting them. Butler's Analogj' is 
more calculated for the confirmation of the well 
disposed, than for the conversion of the infidel. Em- 
ployed by way of illustration, analogy is striking and 
forcible. " It is found by experience," says Bishop 
Porteus. speaking of parables, " that this sort of 
composition is better calculated to command atten- 
tion, to captivate the imagination, to affect the 
heart, and to make deeper and more lasting impres- 
sion on the memory, than the most ingenious and 
most elegant discourses, that the art of man is 
capable of producing '." Nathan's parable of the 
ewe lamb is a striking instance of the efficacy of 
this mode of address. It consisted in the forcing 
the king to acknowledge the principle before he 
perceived the application; and so, indeed, it may 
often be employed. With regard to the time for 
emplojing it, it is more suited to the argumentative 
than the hortatory part of a discourse: in pathetic 
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passages there is no leisure for the comparison of 
ratios, and the balancing of resemblances. 

The next sort of illustration which I shall men- 
tion is that from example. Many separate examples 
will amount to an argument by induction. Thus 
Heber, to prove ttie benefits whicli holiness be- 
stows, not only on the children of God themselves, 
but on all who are even incidentally connected with 
tbeui, says : " It is not Lot alone, who is rescued 
from the devoted city ; his daughters, his wife, his 
sons-in-law have all, for his sake, the same merciful 
offer of deliverance. It is not Joseph only, who 
becomes a prosperous man, and with whose daily 
toil the Lord is present to bless and prosper it ; 
his Egyptian master finds his goods increased for 
the sake of his Hebrew bondman. It is not Elijah 
alone, who is miraculously nourished during the 
famine ; his Sidonian hostess, also, has her barrel of 
meal and her cruse of oil prolonged, and herself 
and her child from perishing. It is not St. Paul 
alone, the chosen vessel of the Lord, and the ap- 
pointed ambassador of the truth to the shores of 
the Western ocean ; it is not St. Paul alone, nor ' 
his comrades, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, nor the | 
courteous Centurion, whose discerning kindness to 
hia prisoner might have operated as some little 
claim to snatch him from the general calamity; 
the selfish mariners, and the brutal soldiers, are, 
moreover, given by God to the prayers and services 
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of the Apostle ; two hundred, threescore, and 
fifteen persona are preserved from death, by the 
presence of a single ca])tive ; and the vain-glorious 
boast of the Roman, ' Cwsarem veliis,' was realized 
in the instance of St. Paul." 

Even a single example M-ill have weight in 
argument, if it can be assumed, that the circum- 
stances are essentially the same witli that which 
is to be proved ; or if it be stamped with the seal 
of God's sanction or disap))roval. But otherwise, 
single examples, especially those which are fictiti- 
ous, can never amount to proof; yet, by way of 
iUustraiion, they are of great use, fictitious as well 
as real, for they often explain better than any other 
mode of illustration what is the preacher's mean- 
ing; so that, joined with his authority, they have 
the power of conviction ; for many of your congre- 
gation would rely implicitly on your word, provided 
only they understood it. You need never be at 
a loss for such illustrations as the following, from 
Tiilotson, which is of a sort very useful in plain 
congregations, though the language may be thought 
rather too familiar for the present day. "I will 
conclude this discourse," he says, "by putting a 
very plain and familiar case ; by which it will ap- 
pear what credit aud authority is tit to be given to 
a guide, and what not," — (He is speaking of the 
Church of Rome.) — "Suppose I came a stranger 
into England, and, landing at Dover, took a guide 
there to conduct me in my way to York, whicli I 
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knew before, by the uiap, to be north of Dover. 
Having committed myself to him, if he led me for two 
or three days together out of any plain road, and many 
times over hedges and ditches, I cannot but think 
it strange, that, in a civil, well-inhabited country, 
there should be no highways from one part of it to 
another ; yet, thus far, 1 submit to him, though 
not without some regret and impatience. But, 
then, if after this, for two or three days more, he 
lead me directly south, and, with my face fiill upon 
the sun at noon-day, and at last bring uie back 
sgaiu to Dover pier, and still bids me follow him ; 
then certainly no modesty does oblige a man not 
to dispute with his guide, and to tell him surely 
that can be no way, because it is sea. Now, though 
be set ever so bold a face upon the matter, and 1 
tell me with all the gravity and authority in the , 
world, that it is not the sea, but dry land, under *i 
the species and appearance of water, and that 
whatever my eyes tell me, having once committed 
myself to his guidance, I must not tnist my own 
senses in the case, it being one of the most 
dangerous sorts of infidelity for a man to believe 
his own eyes, rather than his faithful and infallible 
guide; all this moves me not, but I begin to 
expostulate roundly with him, and to let him 
understand, that if I must not believe what I see, 
he is like to be of no further use to me, because 
I shall not be able, at this rate, to know whether 
I have a guide, and whether I follow him or not. 
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In short. I tell liim plainly, that when I took him 
for a guide. I did not take hiin to tell me the 
difference between north and south, between a 
hedge and a highway, between sea and dry land ; 
all this I knew before, as well as he or any 
man else could tell me: but I took him to coo- 
duct and direct me the nearest way to York. 
And therefore, after all his impertinent talk, after 
all his motives of credibility to persuade me to 
believe him, and all his confident sayings, which 
he gravely calls demonstrations, I stand stiiBy on 
the shore, and leave my learned and reverend 
guide to take his own course, and to dispose of 
himself as he pleaseth : but firmly resolve not to 
follow him. And is any man to be blamed that 
breaks with his guide upon these terms ' ?" 

Liastly. there is the illustration from tfUhority. 
Scripture authority is, as we have already said, 
the preacher's main strength; other authority, 
though not altogether to be neglected, is but of 
feeble power. I mention it more for the purpose 
of limiting than recommending its use. When 
it is really to the purpose to know what has been 
said by profane writers on any subject, then, of 
course, their opinions may be quoted, yet not so 
much by way of authority as of testimony. But 
quotation ia little heeded. What do ordinary con- 
gregations care for the authority of heathen philo- 
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sophers, Rinnan kistoriansy "poetical moralists of 
the Avgvstan ngef" Nor does it appear to me to 
bear with it much weight when the preacher ap- 
peals to a hte e^cf'llaii prelate of our Church, or a 
celebrate Divine, now Tto more. Some few there 
are who, " though dead, yet speak," and that ivith 
power; hut, in general, with ordinary congregBr- 
tioDs, the authority of most of them is but trifling. 
Sometimes indeed, and before certain audiences, 
the opinions of the fathers of our Church have 
weight. They are well quoted in the following 
passage from Mant's Bampton Lectures : " Let it 
not be understood for a moment that, in asserting 
the necessity of good works, in conjunction and 
equally with faith to our final acceptance, I attri- 
bute to such works the slightest shadow of merit. 
God forbid that I should presume to derogate trom 
the value of the Redeemer's sacrifice, to rob Christ 
of his majesty, or admit any offering from his un- 
profitable servants to participate with him in 
making atonement and satisfaction for our stna. 
In this sense, indeed, it is always and universally 
true that ' we are justified by faith in Christ only.' 
We, therefore, plead 'the meritorious righteouB- 
ness of Christ' (as the pious Burkett says) 'tO' 
answer the demands of the law;' but contend for 
a 'personal righteousness of our own to answer 
the commands of the Gospel,' Wliilst, with the 
judicioiiH Hooker, 'we acknowledge a dutiful ne- 
cessity of doing well,' with him also 'the men-' 
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torioiis dignity of doing well we utterly renounce.' 
"Whilst, with the venerable Latimer, we believe 
that, 'as touching our good works which we do, 
God will reward them in heaven,' with hira also 
we acknowledge that ' they cannot merit heaven,' 
but that it must be merited, not by our own works, 
but only by the merita of our Saviour Christ. And 
we esteem it no less truly than strongly said by 
the ever memorable Hales. 'Ten thousand worlds, 
were we able to give them all, could not make 
satisfaction for any part of the smallest offence we 
have committed against God.' " In this passage 
the opinion of the divines quoted has evident 
weight in the question under discussion. Some- 
times, indeed, even when this is not the case, you 
may quote a pointed, pithy, or even quaint sen- 
tence from an old divine, if it be merely for the 
sake of enlivening the style, or if he has expressed 
it in such forcible language as you do not wish to 
weaken by a paraphrase. " Let us look," says 
Benson, " only to that awful world, where, as the 
strong eloquence of Chillingwort h has uttered the 
thought, if we shhie not beautifully m the stars of 
God's glory, we shall glare fmrfiiUy as the fire- 
hrands of his irrath for ever '." 

Leclurra, ii. 430. 
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HOW TO MOVE THE PASSIONS OR FEELIK08 — ^FIRflT 

BY INDIRECT MEANS. 

To speak of an appeal to the passions, conveys to 
many people the idea of a mode of address, little 
in harmony with the soberness of a sermon. It 
reminds them of Peter the hermit urging the 
warriors of Europe to the crusades; or of some 
modem agitator inflaming the passions of the popu- 
lace. True it is, that the bad passions are those 
most easily and most frequently excited, but it 
must not be forgotten that there are good passions 
as well as bad. Not only anger, jealousy, revenge, 
envy, hatred, malice, and uncbaritableness, are 
passions ; but love, joy, peace, longsufiering, gen- 
tleness, meekness, faith, temperance, gratitude, ex- 
ultation, hope, — all these may be included in the 
list of passions, or at least partake of their nature. 
Perhaps it may be more in accordance with com- 
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I MD^>tAtion if we call them fedings or <^ec- 

Peranasion is the end of all preaching; but it is 
clear that persuasion and con\-iction do not aln'ays 
go together. A man will Bometimes be persuaded 
without being convinced, — he will act iKiitv oskovti ■yt 
fti^ip ; — but much more frequently convinced with- 
out being persuaded. Conviction is, indeed, gene- 
rally 8i)eaking, an essential preliminary to jx?rsjuasion, 
yet it is necessary to go a steji farther before the 
preacher's object is attained. It is not enough to 
convince men how penitent and humble they might 
la be, liow gratefiil to God, how charitable to their 
neighlwurs ; there is something beyond this ; they 
must be persuaded to be so. The preacher has not 
performed his task when he has convinced his 
hearers of their sin and danger, but he must per- 
suade them to forsake the one, and guard against 
the other. 

And this is to be done principally by moving the 
|>assions, or the feelings. When the reason is 
brought to assent to the truth of any proposition, 
and the feelings are wrought upon, and urged to 
action — then, and not till then, will the will be 
gained, and a man be disposed to act, and by God's 
grace tet// act in consequence of what he hears ; 
and then, and not till then, is the preacher's task 
accomplislied. 

It is in this last requirement of their art, that 
English preachers are mainly defective. " Ser- 
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nionsy" says Blair, '' have passed too much into 
mere reasoning and instruction, owing to a distaste 
to fanatics and puritans. This will account, not 
only for the ineffectiveness of preaching in general, 
but also, in some cases, for the thinness of congre* 
gations; for people will not go to hear where 
they are not made to feel." I am the last person 
to advocate extravagant and passionate declama- 
tion ; still, it is a Christian minister's bounden duty 
to aim at such a style of preaching as will move 
and win the affections of his hearers. It is said of 
Bossuet and Fenelon, '^ Tun preuve la religiim, 
I'autre la fait aimer." Surely, the latter is the 
point to which the preacher's exertions should be 
directed. 

The appeal to the feelings or passions may be 
either direct or indirect. We will consider the 
latter mode first. 

Of the indirect modes of appealing to the pas- 
sions, an instance will occur to you in the parable 
of the ewe lamb, by which tHe prophet stirred up 
the conscience of Davids Indignation against 
the crime is surreptitiously excited, before any 
hint is given of the application of the story. Thus 
also Dean Stanhope, after conmienting severely on 
the base ingratitude of the lepers ^ who neglected 
to thank Jesus for their recovery, adds, " This 
passage is the very picture of mankind, and holds 

> 2 Sam. xii. > Luke zvii. 
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nut to US a glass, in which almost every soul may 
Bee its own disposition but too exactly represented, 
too strongly reflected." 

Of indirect modes of moving the feelings, and 
engaging the affections, a certain copiousness and 
rividness of description is most within the preacher's 
province. Thus, if he wishes to impress his hearers 
with solemn and piteous feelings for the accom- 
plishment of God's wrath npon Jerusalem, he would 
Aot say only that Jerusalem was destroyed, but 
■ihat it was laid even with the ground, and her 
^p^ltiildren within her," " that there was not left one 
stone upon another ;" " the ploughers made long 
furrows," &c. Or if he wished to imprint on their 
minds a vivid feeling of the agony of our Lord, 
he would not merely mention the iact, but describe 
the circumstances and moral accompaniments, 
** Surely he bears our griefe, he carries our sorrows, 
be undergoes the chastisement of our peace. See 
his mortified look, his troubled gestures, see the 
bloody sweat — strange sj-mptoms of the smothered 
pangH which rend his righteous heart. See him 
prostrate on the earth in anxious supplication," 

Not only strong feelings, but calm and pleasurable 
.ions of pity and interest are called up i 
■ay. by simple descrijjtion, and by prevailir 
upon the mind to dwell on details, however com- 
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paratively unimportant. Thus, in the description 
of Abraham on Mount Moriah: ^And Abraham 
took the wood of the burnt offering, and laid it 
upon Isaac his son, and he took the fire in his hand 
and a knife, and they went both of them together ; 
and Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said. 
My &ther ; and he said. Here am I, my son ; and 
he said. Behold the fire and the wood, but where is 
the lamb for a burnt offering ? and Abraham said, 
My son, Grod will provide himself a lamb for a 
burnt offering. So they went both of them toge- 
ther ; and they came to the place which Qod had 
told him of. And Abraham built an altar there, 
and laid the wood in order, and bound Isaac his son, 
and laid him on the altar upon the wood, and Abnir- 
ham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife 
to slay his son V How affecting are these minute 
and simple details. 
Most sermons contain a good deal of descrifv- 

■ 

tion, some consist almost entirely of it. They may, 
in some respects, be compared to a piece of sacred 
mosic Suppose, for instance, you choose finr 
your subject that interesting and beautiful portion 
of Scripture, the angels appearing to the shepherds, 
and announcing the nativity of Christ '. There 
is nothing here which needs to be proved or ex*- 
plained, all is simple narrative. The subject may 
be treated by describing the different circumstances. 

* GenesiB xxii. 6. Luke ii. 8. 
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As Handel, in the Me^tBiali, dwells on each incident 
of this interview in a suitable strain of devotional 
music, and subdues the feeliugs, and melts the soul 
to boly and rapturous emotions, so, what he does 
hy music, luay the preacher accomplish hy the 
power of description, by dwelling on each incident 
ia so touching and vivid a manner that a holy 
sense of the sacredneas of tlie narrative, with all 
its sublime and momentous accompanimontH, may 
be infused into the hearts of his hearers. This 
mode of treatment is very suitable to those parts 
of Scripture which are in themselves highly inte- 
resting. 

The eloquent author of the History of Enthu- 
siasm has, in the second section of his work, some 
remarks on this subject, in which I cannot exactlv 
agree. " There is, perhaps," he says, " a lawful, 
though limited, range open in the pulpit to the 
powers of descriptive eloquence. The preacher 
may safely embellish all those siidsidiaty topics 
that are not included within the circle of the 
primary principles on which the religious affectionti 
are built .... but it is not so with the jnindpal mat- 
ters of the preacher's message to his fellow-men, 
which can hardly be touched by the pencil of 
poetic or dramatic eloquence without incurring a 
hazard of the highest kind, inasmuch as the ex- 
citement so engendered more often excludes, than 
isrely impairs genuine foeUugs Let it be 
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supposed that the subject of discourse is that one 
which of all others should be the most solemnly 
affecting to those who admit the truth of Christi- 
anity, — ^the awful process of the last judgment. 
The speaker, we will believe, intends nothing but 
to inspire a salutary alarm; and with this view 
he essays his utmost command of language while 
he describes the sudden waning of the morning 
sun, the blackening of the heavens, the decadence 
of the stars, the growing thimders of coming wrath, 
the clang of the trumpet, whose notes break the 
slimiber of the dead ; the crash of the pillars of 
the earth, the bursting forth of the treasures of 
fire, the solving of all things in fervent heat." (I 
am sorry I have not room for the whole of this 
most eloquent description of subjects which, as 
the author justly observes, ^^ though a thousand 
times presented to the imagination, may yet again, 
whenever skilfully managed, command breathless 
attention, while the sands of the preacher^s hour 
are running out.") '^ The question to be answered 
is, whether this species of movement be not of the 
nature of mere enthusiasm, or whether it does not 
ordinarily exclude, rather than promote religious 
feeling." He expresses a doubt, in the first (dace, 
^^ whether, on sound principles of interpretation, 
the language of Scripture ought to be so under- 
stood, as giving any warrant whatever to those 
material images of terrible subUmity, with which 
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it bf umial to invest the proceedings of the future 
day of retrilmtuiii. But let it be graiiteii that the 
customary representations of popular oratory are 
not erroneous, and that when the preacher thus 
acciinmlates the physical machinery of terror, he 
is truly picturing that last scene of the terrestrial 
history of man. Even then it were not difficult, 
by an effort of reasoning, and of meditation, and 
by following out the emotions of our moral con- 
stitution, to realize the feelings which must fill 
soul on that dai/ when the secrets of all hearts 
lII be jrablished ; and their feelings may be ima- 
gined, on probable grounds of anticipation, to be 
such as must render all exterior perceptions dim, 
and make even the most stupendous magniticeuce 
of the surrounding scene to fade from the sight." 
"■On that ffni/ it will J>e sin, not a Haniing 
Id, that shall appal the houI." 
If anticipations such as these approve them- 
iIvcB to reason, i/ folluteis that the humblest and 
the least adorned eloquenoc of a purely moral kind, 
of which the onhf topics are sin and holiness, guilt 
and pardon, takes incomparably a nearer and a safer 
road towards the attainment of the great object of 
Clmstian instruction, than the most overwhelming 
omtory, tliat addresses iteelf chietly to the ima- 
gination. Nay, it raay be affirmed, that such ora- 
tory, however artfully elaborateti, ami however well 
intended it may be, is nothing better than a curtain, 
ily wrought indeed wit]i gorgeous colours but 
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serving to hide fix>m men the substantial tenon 
of the day of retribution •." 

Admiring the brilliant language with whioh this 
writer clothes his sentiments (not, by the way; 
recommending it to you as a model for eloquence 
in the pulpit, because it is too laboured and too 
imiformly sparkling) I cannot, however, think that 
his argument in this case is correct. Though we 
may admit that an the day of judgment these phy- 
sical terrors will be disregarded, and that ^ though 
all that is visible be shaking, and dissolving, and 
giving way, each despairing eye-witness shall mourn 
apart over the recollection of his own guilt, over 
the prospects of his own rueful and undone eter- 
nity ^" yet it does not appear to me to follow that 
the preacher should disregard these topics now. 
He must not, indeed, dwell on them ea^tiswefyf 
nor, as the author quoted justly remarks, chiefly ; 
still, to omit them altogether, is to reject one of 
the most powerful auxiharies, and greatly cramp 
his powers. Although, doubtless, the conscious- 
ness of sin vrill be infinitely the most appalling 
thought when toe stand before owr Judge^ yet it is 
very £ur from being so while we are limng here. 

It is the most difficult of all tasks for a preacher 
to impress this truth, the guilt of sin, on men 
whose minds are immersed in the business of life, 
and whose senses are engaged in the scenes of this 

* See History of Enthusiatin, sect. 2. ^ Chalmen, Serm. viiL 
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busy world. The most earnest descriptions of the 
enormity and danger of sin fail to touch the hearts 
of men with fear, unless enforced by every adjunct, 
and heightened by every circumstance which the 
preacher has at his command. And surely a 
preacher caimot do better than follow the course 
of God's own word. If the terrors which are thus 
desfribciJ in the Bible be a true description of 
thiH]^ which will really happen, he is bound to 
declare them. It', on tlie other liand, tliey are 
figurative and imaginary, for what reason are they 
set forth in the Bible, but because they are among 
ihe means most suited to influence the will of 
man. We need not suppose that there wU! really 
l»e a ■' worm that dieth not," nor a " fire that is 
not quenched," yet surely these thrice repeated 
terrors have more powerful effect to excite the 
feeling of fear than the employment of mere ab-.. 
straet terms, as everlasting paiii, and endless remorae,- 
Nay, tho very subject in question calls forth from 
St. Peter that terribly awful description, in which 
he dwells with reiterated force on the material 
aocnmpaniments of the day of judgment; "'The 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; 
in the which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and ihe ckiRents shall melt wiUi fervent 
heal, the earth also, and the works tliat are therein, 
shall be burned up. Seeing, then, that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all lioly conversation and god- 
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linessy looking for and hasting unto the coming 
of the day of God, wherein the heavens being on 
fire shall be dissolved, and the (dements shaU melt 
with fervent heat^f 

It follows that these images may fiurly be used 
— and tJioi without more restriction than the taste 
of the speaker suggests — as mbsidtary engines to 
heighten the effect of a description, when it is the 
preacher's object to call up feelings of fear and 
solemnity. They are legitimately employed as 
introductory to an apjieal to moral feelings; they 
prepare the mind for it, or rather, spontaneously 
suggest it. Our hearts are so constituted, that 
physical and moral impressions act reciprocally 
upon each other. Nor can the passions be strongly 
moved by description, unless both be appealed to. 
Read any interesting work of fiction, and you will 
find the author invariably availing himself of this 
mode of introducing or heightening the impression. 
When a scene of love and happiness is to be de- 
picted, it is sure to be ''a delightful day, sun 
shining, not too hot, air balmy, birds singing, all 
nature gay, and the influence is quickly felt '"by 
the persons who figure in the scene. When, on 
the other hand, sorrow and misfortune are ap- 
proaching, it is a drizzling rain in November, or 
snow storm in January. Spring is always the sea^ 
son for hope and expectation. Autumn for calm 

2 Pet. iii. 10, U, 12. > Miss Edgeworth. 
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and sober affection. How admirably is the cha- 
racter of the master of Ravensworth worked up, 
and our sympathy sustained by the description of 
his dreary tower on the Wolfs Crag — hia Btem 
poverty, and tall dark form. Nay, even in the 
realities of life, who does not feel that the accom- 
[laniment of a bright sun adds not a little to the 
happiness of witnessing the marriage of a friend, 
and that a cold dreary rain increases the melan- 
choly feeling of a fimeral. 

My conclusion is, that descriptions of natural 
pbipuumena, and material accompaniments, instead 

' of only affecting the imagination, may, ihrmigh the 
imagination, most powerjidly injiuence the /leart, 
whether for good or evil, and, therefore, that the 
preacher will do well to avail himself of them, not 
to the exclusion of moral appeals from their due 
prominence, but as heightening auxiliaries, 

()( course bad taste, and affectation, and laboured 
details, and language too highly wrought and 

I verbose, all these impair, as in other cases, the 
e^ct ; and I am ready to allow that there is a 
great temptation to preachers to run into these 
errors. But the liability to abuse does not 
impeach the general usefulness of such topics. 
Since the day of judgment has been the instance 
Uitlierto referred U\ let us see in what manner this 
subject hiis been treatefl by different writers : 

kWHioever you are that read this," says an old 
filer; "I beseech you, think with yourselves what 
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affections it would move, should you now hear the 
sound of the last trump, should jou feel the dead 
that lie here buried begin to stir, and heave under 
you, should you see now a tombstone removed, 
and then a grave thrown open, here a head, and 
there an arm, here one limb, and there another, 
thrust out of the earth; the throng and multitude 
of some already risen, some just rising, and all 
hastening to judgment ! Would not such a spee- 
tacle fright you with more serious thoughts, than . 
perhaps the most of you have even when you are 
in God's presence ? What security have IJbr mgf 
saulf what interest in my Saviour? what aoooulit 
can I give unto my Judge ? Oh ! what sentenoe 
sliall I hear by-and-bye pronounced upon niel 
Thus would you all, with amazed and trembling 
hearts, expect the issue of that great and terrible 
day of the Lord, which now you put £ur away frcHn 
you; and, it may be, much ferther in your own 
thoughts, than Grod hath done in his deoreea 
Well, Sirs, stir up the same affections now; you 
will not be much deceived, if you think you hear 
and see these things present before you this houf. 
There are but a few years that make a difference 
between what is, and what shall be; and'whea 
they are struck ofi^ death, and judgment^ and 
eternity, are really present with you — as really 
present as the things you behold with your eyes. 
Could we but keep that sound always in our ears, 
which St. Jerome \i1tnesseth was always loud in 
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Uis, 'Surgite mortui.' — Arise ye dead, and come 
awBT to Judgment, the Judge is set, the books are 
opening, doom is passing — how would this nip all 
our carnal jollity and childish pride, and make us 
careful to improve that time, to emplov those 
laJonts, to regulate those thoughts, those dis- 
courses, those fictions, for which we must shortly 
give so narrow an aceomit to a strict and most 
impartial Judge'"," 

Tlie first part of this extract w\l\ remind you, I 
dare say, of those pictures of the day of judgment, 
which you see in old Bibles. Whether Bishop 
Hopkins had one of them open before him, or 
whether l/ietf were taken from his description, I 
know not; yet I can well imagine, that the same 
persons who, two hundred years ago, admired those 
pictures, would not have seen any thing ludicrous 
or offensively particular in the good Bishop's de- 
scription of the day of judgment. And, this feel- 
ing being excluded, I can supjiose that the mixture 
(rf material and moral ideas, must have had a 
weighty, and even an appalling, effect. Of course 
I do not recommend it for imitation now ; minute 
detail in such subjects is exploded, and obscurity 
is judged to be more suitable to the sublime. The 
pictures in our old Bibles are admired only by 
Hiildren, and the conceptions of a Martin have 
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usurped their place. You must conform, in some 
degree, at least, to the public taste. 

The foUowing passage is from a more modem 
writer, and consists principally in moral description : 
*^ Where is the man who can abide the strict 
examination which is now to be instituted ? Where 
is the heart which, laid open to its utmost recesses, 
will not appear loaded with deformity ? When the 
most secret motives in which the actions of men 
have originated, aro exposed to the view of an 
assembled world, how many deeds, that seemed 
the children of virtue and charity, will be claimed 
as the offspring of vanity and pride ! Innumerable 
will be the schemes of wickedness which this im- 
portant hour will bring to light. Schemes that 
never, perhaps, ripened into execution ; which have 
long ago escaped the memory of the projector 
himself, but whose guilt remains, and whose pun- 
ishment is reserved for this day : criminal disposi- 
tions, which were never embodied into deeds of 
vice ; hatreds and animosities, which only lacked 
an opportunity to be written in characters of blood ; 
vicious and unholy thoughts, which solicited, but 
found not, the means of gratification; meditated 
crimes, of which we could scarcely have supposed 
ourselves capable — ^will now be brought home to 
the consciences of men. And when we, at length, 
are made known to ourselves, a mystery of iniquity 
will be revealed, that will overwhelm us with con- 
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fusion ! The task, which we had so often postponed 
from day to day, must, at length, be performed ; 
whatever reluctance we may feel to tlie duty, we 
muKt now enter into our own hearts, where we 
never, perhaps, delighted to dwell ; and wo must 
submit to review those shameful desires and incli- 
nations, those vain delusions, and those mean and 
secret motives, which, even mthout our knowledge, 
«TTe the real, but invisible, jirinciples of action. 

" Nor will the scrutiny of this awful day be 
confined to the actual and meditated crimes of 
mankind ; it will also extend to every omission in 
our duty of which we have been guilty .... How 
many will find, when too late, that where some- 
thing might have been done towards their eternal 
salvation, nothing has been effected, and, as unpro- 
fitable servants, they shall be cast into utter dark- 
ness"," &e. 

Though there are some home-thrusts, and pene- 
trating allusions in tliis extract; yet, to my mind. 
It falls short of the powerful effect made by a 
more picturesque descriptiou ; it fails to impress 
the mind with that wholesome fear which is called 
forth by the following passage from Dwight : — 

" Alone in the midst of millions, surrounded by 
enemies only, without a friend, without a comfort, 
without a hope, he lifts up his eyes, and, in deep 
despair, takes a melancholy survey of the immense 
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regions around him ; but finds nothing to alleviate 
his woe, nothing to support his drooping spirit, 
nothing to lessen the pangs of a broken heart. 

^^ In a far distant region he sees a fiEiint glimmer* 
ing of that Sun of Righteousness which shall never 
more shine upon him ; a feeble dying sound of the 
praises, the everlasting songs of the general as- 
sembly, and Church of the first bom, trembles on 
his ear, and, in an agonizing manner, reminds him 
of the blessings in which he might have also shared, 
and which he voluntarily cast away. In dim and 
distant visions those heavens are seen, where multi- 
tudes of his former friends and companions dwell — 
friends and companions, who in this world loved 
God, believed in the Redeemer, and, 'by a patient 
continuance in well-doing, sought for glory, honour, 
and immortality.' Among these, perhaps, his own 
fond parents, who, with a thousand sighs and 
prayers and tears, commended him, while they 
dwelt here below, to the mercy of God, and 
to the love of their own divine Redeemer. His 
children, also, and the wife of his bosom, gone 
before him, have, perhaps, fondly waited at the 
gates of glory in the ardent expectation, the cheer- 
ing hope of seeing him, once so beloved, reunited 
to their number, and a partaker in their everlasting 
joy. But they have waited in vain. 

''The curtain is now drawn, and the amasing 
vast is unbosomed to his view. Nature, long 
decayed, sinks under the united pressure of sick- 
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iiesa, and wormw. and desjjair. Ilis eyes grow dim, 
his eare deaf, liis heart forgets to boat, and his 
spirit liDgering. terrified, amazed, clings to life, 
and struggles to keep possession of his earthly 
tenement. But hurried by an unseen Almighty 
hand, it is irresistibly launched into the unseen 
Bby86. Alone and friendless it ascends to God, 
lo see all its sin set in order before its eyes ; with 
ft gloomy and dreadful account of life spent only 
in sin, without a single act of piety, or voluntary 
kindness to men, with no faith in Christ, and no 
wormw for iniquity, it is cast out, as wholly wicked 
and nnprofitable, into the land of darkness and tLe 
!<hadow of death, there to wind its solitarj- journey 
through regions of sorrow and despair, ages without 
end, and to take up for ever the gloomy and dis- 
tressing lamentation of the text — ' The harvest 
if" past, the summer ended, and I am not saved.' " 
The man that is not moved, — yes, permanently 
moved, even by reading this description, would be 
moved by nothing. 

Let me observe, however, that as there are few 
persons who can compose, so there are still fewer 
who can properly deliver, a passage like the above. 
Unless, therefore, you are confident that your 
power of expression will bear you out in the de- 
livery of such heart-stirring appeals, and, on the 
other hand, that your feelings wnll not burst forth 

Istrottgly as to impede your utterance, you had 
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better content yourself with a more moderated 
tone. 

After 80 many descriptions of a painful nature 
let me add one more pleasing. It is a description 
by Chalmers of benevolence. " It is easy to in- 
dulge a constitutional feeling. It is easy to make 
a pecuniary surrender. It is easy to move gently 
along amid the visits and the attentions of kind- 
ness, when every eye smiles welcome, and the soft 
whispers of gratitude minister their pleasing re- 
ward, and flatter you into the delusion that you 
are an angel of mercy. But give us the bene- 
volence of him who can ply his faithful task in the 
face of every discouragement ; who can labour in 
scenes, where there is no brilliancy whatever to 
reward him ; whose kindness is of that sturdy and 
abiding principle, which can weather all the mur- 
mers of ingratitude, and all the provocations of 
dishonesty ; who can find his way through poverty's 
putrid lanes, and depravity's most nauseous and 
disgusting receptacles; who can maintain an uni- 
form and placid temper within the secrecy of his 
own home, and amid the irksome annoyances of 
his own family; who can endure hardships as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ ; whose humanity acts 
with as much vigour amid the reproach, calunmy, 
and contradiction of sinners, as when soothed and 
softened by the poetic accompaniments of weeping 
orphans, and interesting cottages ; and, above all. 
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who labours to convert Biiiners, to subdue their re- 
sistanpe to the Gospel, and to spiritualize them into 
a meetnesB for the inheritance of the saints "," &cr. 
Descriptions of virtue and vice (of which the 
foregoing is a good specimen) are amongst the 
most powerful means of moving the feelings, 
" To picture a vice, so as to make it ugly to those 
who practise it, and a virtue, so as to make it 
loved even by those who love it not, will often 
lead men to forsake the one and seek the other." 
Who can hear St. Paul's description of charity 
without a feeling of love and emulation ? Under 
this head will come description of character, whicli 
is one of the most certain modes of touching the 
heart, — more certain, perhaps, than description of 
rirtue and vice ; for concrete terms are commonly 
more plain and forcible than abstract. When a 
bad man hears his own character described, when 
the veil is torn from his heart, his secret wishes 
and motives laid bare, his meanness, vileness, worth- 
lessness, set forth before him, and the reaulte of a 
continuance in such a state undeniably proved, he 
cannot but be touched with fear and shame, if not 
contrition. So, when a good man hears a de- 
scription which agrees with his own experience, 
when t!ie triumphs of grace over nature are de- 
picted, the power of the spirit to subdue sin, to 
asfust. comfort, exalt, and fipiritualize ; and when 

" Vol. ii. Serra. rii. 
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the eliecrful course and glorious prospects of a 
Christian are pictured, in all which he recognizes 
a just representation of his own feelings, it cannot 
fail but that he will be cheered and strengthened 
in his course, and filled with hope and resolution. 

Nothing adds more to the power of description, 
or indeed to any other mode of address, than to 
connect it tvith the personal Jedings and circum- 
stances of 1/otir hearers ; as in the following touch- 
ing passage, from a sermon of Gallaudit, preached 
for the deaf and dumb at the Oratoire in Paris: 
" Parents, make the case your own. Fathers and 
mothers, think what would be your feelings, were 
the son of your expectation, or the daughter of 
your hopes, to be found in this unhappy condition. 
The lamp of reason already lights its infant eye, 
the smile of intelligence plays upon its countxs 
nance, its little hand is stretched out in significant 
expression of its wants, the delightful season of 
prattling converse has arrived, but its artless lisp- 
ings are in vain anticipated by paternal ardour; 
the voice of maternal affection falls unheeded on 
its ear ; its silence begins to l>etray its misfortune, 
and its look and gesture soon prove that it must 
l>e for ever cut off from colloquial intercourse with 
man, and that parental love must labour under 
unexpected difficulties in preparing it for its jour- 
ney through the thorny world, on which it has 
entered," &c. There are many modes in which 
personal feelings may be touched. Proximity of 
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time or place, imminent danger, immediate advan- 
tage; these and similar circumstances should be 
pressed into the service of the preacher. The 
presence of the cholera was the occasion of more 
awakening appeals to sinners than any other recent 
circumstance, and, we doubt not, was blessed to the 
salvation of many souls ^. 

It is surprising what effect even a trifling inci- 
dent, well introduced, will sometimes produce. I 
remember hearing a charity sermon for a school, 
in which the preacher stated, that if the funds of 
the institution were not augmented, the managers 
would be obliged to discontinue " the little re- 
wards" which had been usually given to the child- 
ren. It was a simple, yet pathetic touch. The 
effect of this appeal was obvious at the time, and I 
have no doubt contributed to fill the plates. 



>* " How few are there who ever come to Christ until sorrow or 
sickness drives them ! How many, probably, even in this house to- 
day, who may date the first feelings of love to their Redeemer, the 
first attempt to seek the knowledge of his name, from the loss or 
sickness qf a beloved relative, or an endeared friend." — Blunt's Lect. 
on Christ. P. 272. 
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HOW TO MOVE THE PASSIONS OR FEELINGS 

SECONDLY, BY DIRECT MEANS. 

We have now to consider the direct modes of 
moving the passions or affections. 

The first is to persuade or convince by undeni- 
able arguments, or forcible representations, that a 
thing is, on the one hand, laudable, useful, safe, 
pleasant, necessary, possible, practicable ; or, on the 
other hand, base, pernicious, dangerous, painful, 
needless, impossible, impracticable. If, for instance, 
you can prove the impracticability of serving Grod 
and Mammon, the impossibility of escaping God's 
wrath without repentance, the folly, shame, danger, 
unprofitableness, enormity, of sin ; or if you can 
prove how pleasant are the paths of religion, how 
desirable the rewards of heaven, how possible, by 
God's grac»iou8 mercy, even for the greatest sinner 
to turn from ]m wickedness, and save his soul 
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alive ; if you can establish in the mind of your 
hearers a belief of such things iis these, you will 
have made no inconsiderable step towards moving 
them ; at any rate you will have prepared their 
hearts for favonrable impressions. 

The next mode of moving the passions is by 
direct appeal, or address, including exhortation, 
warning, expostulation, remonstrance, consolation, 
reproof, encouragement, and the like ; all of which 
may, for our present puqioee, be sufficiently desig- 
nated under the general name of e^horiaiion. 

According to the taste or style of different 
preachers, or in compliance \dt\i the nature of the 
subject on which they are treating, a sermon may 
consist almost wholly of exhortation, or contain 
but little. When the matter in hand is, of itself, 
of a moving and spirit-stirring character, the 
preacher may judge direct exhortation unneces- 
sary; on the contrary, if the subject be one on 
which the hearers are already convinced, or well 
informed, then, the main part of the sermon may 
consist in exhortation, and encouragement to act 
up to their conviction and knowledge. 

And here I must not omit to mention an ini- 
jtortant distinction between those parts of a sermon 
where the object is to convince the understanding, 
and those where the intention is to move the heart 
and feelings ; in short, between argument and 
exhortation. In the first, the object is avowed, in 
(he second, concealed. Wlien I say concenled, I 
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do not mean that there is any thing to be ashamed 
of; on the contrary, it is the obvious and professed 
duty of the preacher to do all he can to awaken 
the feelings and open the heart. But it is a 
maxim of Rhetoric, that, in order to attain this 
object, the speaker must on no account avow it at 
the time; for there is in men's hearts a natural 
pride, and perverse disinclination to yield their 
feelings to another'. We are not, on ordinary 
occasions, inclined to give up even our judgment ; 
but, in listening to a sermon, this latter disinclina- 
tion is in a great measure removed ; for men go to 
Church avowedly to be taught their duty : it is 
no abasement of their vanity to acknowledge the 
superiority of the preacher in point of theological 
knowledge ; therefore they have no repugnance on 
the score of pride— unless you say something which 
calls up the feeling— to be instructed or convinced. 
Indeed, if they do not reverence the preacher, 
they, at least, acknowledge the authority to which 
he appeals. But they are not disposed to acknow- 
ledge that your fedings are better than their own ; 
therefore, when you wish to move their heart, you 
must not say, " Now I am going to exhort you," — 
"Now I am going to tell you what feelings you 
ought to have on this occasion," — "This should 
call forth your faith, this your gratitude or 

1 Quinctilian says most truly, though uot exactly in its true sense, 
" Habet enim mens nostia natur& sublime quiddam, et erectum, et 
impatiens superioris.'* Lib. xi. cap. 1. 
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<Ievotion," for it is an as9uin])tion of euperiority 
which they will not bear. There is a great differ- 
ence between ehowinfr the hearers that they ougfU 
to be moved, and actually moving them ; indeed, 
avowed and expected exhortation is generally the 
Hurest mode of defeating your object. For the 
human heart fortifies itself against direct attack ; 
MO that, to be sure of success, yon must take it at 
unawares. Make never so earnest an appeal, and, 
if you have not well timed it, it will not succeed. 
If you begin to s)>eak warmly before your hearers 
are similarly affected, they will take it as a matter 
of course, a part of your business, and will not 
much attend ; or you will appear to them something 
like " a drunken man in tlie midst of sober ' :" or, 
if your address be so warm as to command atten- 
tion, not being prepai-ed to receive it, they will 
suppose it is ail meant for their neighbours. The 
speech of St. Peter in the streets of Jerusalem will 
furnish a good example of well timed and judicious 
exhortation. Having calmly removed objections, 
he proceeds to convince them by undeniable jiroof 
from the Scriptures, that "Jesus whom they had 
crucified, was both God aiid Lord." Alarmed, and 
conscience-stricken at their guilt and ingratitude in 
crucifying the Son of God, "They were pricked in 
their heart, and said unto Peter and the rest of the 
Apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we do." 

' Set Whaiely'si Rlietoric, 
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Then, when the feelings were excited, and the 
conscience moved, then was the proper time for 
exhortation, ^^ Repent, and be baptized eveiy one 
of you,** &c. ; " and with many other words did he 
testify and exhort^ saying, Save yourselves from this 
untoward generation." And what was the effect 
of the Apostle's words ? " On that day were added 
to the Church three thousand souls," and they 
" continued stedfisujt '." 

I need scarcely remind you of the often quoted 
maxim of Horace with reference to the effect of 
an appeal to the passions ; 

" Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primilni ipsi tibi." 

Whatever passion or feeling you wish to excite, 
whether it be joy, sorrow, love, hatred, pity, or in- 
dignation, you must show by your tone and expres- 
sion, as well as by your words, that you are yourself 
affected in the way you wish your hearers to be 
affected. If you are unmoved and indifferent, 
they will be the same. A few sentences warm 
from the heart, written "fervente calamo," and 
delivered with corresponding earnestness, are often 
sufficient ; indeed, generally speaking, they are 
better than many; for it is difficult to keep up 
for long a sustained warmth of expression, and if 
the fervour subsides, the address instantly becomes 

^ Acts ii. 
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frijpd, and your lieajt-n- wilJ be unmoved. Judi- 
cious fauninjr keeps alive the flame, but too much 
ntay chance to extinguish it. Do not, however, 
check the stream of enthusiasm too soon, for every 
drop, if genuine, is precious. In this point the 
extemporaneous preacher has a manifest advantage, 
for he can say more or less according as his own 
feelings bear him out, or his hearers are in a fit 
frame to receive it. 

It is obvious that the style and manner of those 
parts of a sermon which are intended to movg 
the passions should be very different from those 
which arc suitable to argument and instruction. 
Tn an address to tlie passions, the preacher must 
put fortli his whole energy ; his address must be 
more tlian ordinarily earnest and pathetic, and 
his language of a bolder and freer character. 
Whether from constitutional temperament, or ha- 
bitual reserve, some very good men appear (as I 
xaid in a former letter) wholly incapable of that 
fervid and impassioned expression wliich is so 
necessary for this purpose. And, as I there, re- 
marked, it is highly important for a young cler- 
gyman to struggle from the very beginning of his 
ministerial duties against a coldness of manner, 
which, if not corrected, will grow, and fix itself 
upon him. 

At the same time he must guard against mere 
declamation. To attempt tn fix any standard, or 
to draw a lint' where right eiitliuhiaKni ends, and 
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ranting and bombast begins, would be firuitleas. 
I might write you doMrn a sentence, whicli, when 
you read it calmly, detached from the rest, would 
sound more like raving than preaching, and yet 
it might by no means follow that it should have 
seemed so to an audience which was worked up 
into enthusiasm. At such times highly figurative 
and even hyperbolical language may be rightly 
used, at least by preachers whose manner will 
bear them out. " Ubi se animus cogitationis mag- 
nitudine levavit, ambitiosus in verba est, altiusque, 
ut spirare, ita eloqui, gestit, et ad dignitatem 
rerum exsurgit oratio : oblitus tum legis pressioris- 
que judicii, sublimis feror et ore jam non meo *.** 

With all due allowance, indeed admiration for 
right enthusiasm, I cannot conceive that any con* 
gregation could be edified by such passages as 
the following, which are taken from the published 
sermons of a deservedly admired preacher. The 
first is an illustration of the text — " Through death 
Christ Jesus destroyed him that had the power 
of death." "Death came against the Mediator: 
but, in submitting to it, Christ, if we may use 
such image, seized on the destroyer, and, waving 



* Seneca. Mr. Newman, amongst some excellent remarks on 
the use of allegory, says, " When the mind is occupied by some vast 
and awful subject of contemplation, it is prompted to give utterance 
to its feelings in a figurative style, for ordinary words will not con- 
vey the admiration, nor literal words the reverence, which possess 
it." Pp. 61—70. 
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(lis skeleton form as a sceptre over this ereation. 
broke the spell of a thousand generations, dasliinjj 
away the ehaiiis, and o}«;ning the graves of an 
oppressed and rifled population '." Tlie next is 
from a sermnn on the resurrection : " He went 
tlovm to the grave in the -weakness of liumanity, 
but, at the same time, in the might of the Deity. 
And, designing to pour forth a torrent of lustre on 
the life, the everlasting life of man, oh I he did 
not bid the firmameut cleave asun<ler, and the 
tH>nstellations of eternity shine out in their majes- 
ties, and dazzle and blind an over-awed creation. 
He rose up, a moral giant, from his grave-clothes, 
and, proving death vanquislied in his strong-hold, 
left the vacant sepulchre as a centre of light to 
the dwellers on this planet. He took not the 
suns and systems which crowd immensity in order 
to form one brilliant cataract, which, rushing down 
in its glories, might sweep away darkness from the 
Ix-nighted race of the ajiostate. But he came forth 
from the tomb, masterful and victorious ; and the 
place where he had lain became the focus of the 
raj's of the long hidden tnith; and tiie fragments 
of his grave-stone were the stars from which flashed 
the immortality of man'." It may be well to 
observe that the author of these astounding pas- 
Miges, these " brilliant cataracts" of words, has of 
late somewhat reined in the fiiry of Iiis genius, and, 

■ » Mflville's Seniioiis. pji. 19, ao, • lb. |i|). HO-7. 
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as might have been safely predicted, his descent 
from the regions of the clouds has not in the least 
impaired the real energy of his preaching. 

In all appeals to the passions, whether direct or 
indirect, you should be aware of this circumstance, 
that one strong feeling will counteract another. 
Thus, if you paint too minutely circumstances of 
horror and misery, disgust will sometimes drive 
away pity. A clean decent looking beggar is 
commonly more successful in his profession than 
one who exposes his undressed wounds. Excessive 
fear will cast out hope, and perfect love dispel 
fear. Of this principle the preacher has many 
opportunities to avail himself Thus, in order to 
correct the influence of worldly passions and at- 
tachments, it will generally prove more effectual to 
cherish a love for heavenly things, than to rail in 
direct terms against vanity and worldliness. To 
turn the hearts of men from drunkenness and vice 
you will best describe the comforts of a sober and 
religious life. To attack unbelief with greatest 
force, you should dwell on the blessedness of 
Christian hope. 

Since the object of the preacher is not merely 
to convince and affect, but to do so with reference 
to something farther, to inspire an active principle 
of conduct, it is better for him to dwell princi- 
pally on such topics, and awaken such feelings, as 
will elate and excite, rather than distress, the soul. 
Sorrow, fear, shame, are naturally dull and torpid : 
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they depress the mind, and indispose it for enter- 
prize ; but faith, hope, emulation, love, joy, charity, 
ele^Tite the soul, and prepare it for active exertion. 
Hence in preaching, especially towards the eon- 
elusion of your diseourse, it is better to employ 
such topics as belong rather to the latter than the 
former class. Your sermon should generally end 
with something animating aad encouraging. 

And now we have arrived at the end of our 
an&lysis. The component parts of a discourse are 
laid before you. We have seen that a sermon 
is an earnest and pathetic address from the pvJjsit, 
the ottject of which rs to make men real Christians. 
We have considered the style which is most suitable 
to such an address ; we have inquired and learnt 
how tlie minds of the hearers may be best disposed 
to give credence to your argument ; what argu- 
meats are most likely to convince them ; and, lastly, 
how the will may be most effectually mored to act in 
consequence of your appeal. Rhetoric can teach 
no more than this. It can show you the most 
efiectual instruments to move the will of men, 
but it can go no farther : the means to insure 
ultimate success are beyond the power of rhetoric 
to teach, or of the preacher to learn. For though 
the spirit of man may be willing, yet, alas ! the 
flesh is weak. To have gained the will is much, 
but it is no security that you have changed the 
heart. "To will," says St, Paul, "is present with 
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me, but how to perform that which is good I find 
not. For the good that I would, I do not, but the 
evil which I would not, that I do'." While, 
therefore, the orator who addresses men on the 
affairs of this present world may boast that he 
can deal successfully with their spirit, and sway 
their passions, and work them to his purposes; 
the preacher, whose object is incomplete if he does 
not change their hearts, must, after all his most 
earnest and faithful efforts, still humbly look for 
success to that Spirit of truth who worketh as he 
listeth, and who alone can fashion and mould the 
hearts of men, and turn them from darkness to 
light, from the power of Satan imto God ®. 



' Rom. vii. 18, 19- 

* " The preacher works upoD men's minds only as a moral agent* 
and as one who can do no more than persuade ; and not by any physi- 
cal efficiency. And herein I do not say that conversion is caused only 
by moral suasion ; for if we consider the strength of our corruption, 
and how it has insinuated itself into the very principles of our 
nature, and seized ujgon those powers which are but very little under 
the command of the intellectual part, I think it cannot be subdued 
by mere suasion, which, in its utmost, reaches only the convincing of 
that : but the heart must be changed by a much higher power, even 
by an immediate omnipotent work of God's Spirit infusing a quality 
into the soul not there before, which by degrees shall weaken and 
work out our inherent natural corruption : and this being a cre- 
ating work is done solely and immediately by God himself, for M 
much as creation admits of no instrument as being an effiMft of 
that infinite creative power which cannot be conveyed to an instni* 
mental agent.** — South's Serm. on Matt. xiii. 52. 
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LETTER XXV. 



ON THE CHOICE OF A SUBJECT. 



The most humourous of satirists lias said, that 

'* All the rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothbg, but to name his tools.'* 

Let us endeavour to avoid this imputation. In 
the foregoing letters we have named all the princi- 
pal tools of rhetoric, let us now proceed to learn 
the use of them. 

But, first, it will be necessary to provide mate- 
rials to work upon : you must fix on the subject 
on which you propose to preach, and then collect 
ideas on that subject. 

My present letter shall be devoted to giving 
you some hints on the first of these points — ^the 
choice (f a smbject. And here, before proceeding, 
let me beg of you not to be offended if the rules 
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which I am about to lay down, should appear some- 
what precise. If you have followed me thus fiBUP, 
and benefited by my research and experience, (for 
remember I am at least ten years older than your- 
self,) it would be very ungrateful to quarrel with 
me now, for taking upon myself something of a 
didactic tone. And though the advice which I am 
about to give you may savour of preciseness, yet I 
am bound, (since I have assumed the character of 
instructor,) to show you what, in my judgment, is 
the best way of proceeding. 

With regard, then, to the choice of a subject, 
you will do well to determine this point early in 
the week, and to get your sermon in hand, or 
rathw, in your head, as soon as possible. Probably 
after some practice you may be able to write a 
very ftur sermon in two days, or even less; but 
if you reserve only the last two days of the week, 
how can you be sure of sufficient time to fiinish it ? 
Your time may be broken in upon by fitfty different 
things, you may be tormented by a headadie or 
interrupted by visitors ; or some unexpected duty 
in your parish may arise; or you may not feel 
yourself in a humour or fit frame of mind for com* 
podng ; for even the best authors are not equally 
prompt and alert at all times — ^Horner himself 
was liable to occasional drowsiness — and what is 
written '* invita Minerva" will have but little spirit 
or effidct. Therefore, if you deter all thou^ta 
about your sermon till Friday or Saturday^ the 
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chances are, that you will produce a dull or slovenly 
composition, or be obliged to put off tout congre- 
^tion with an old one. Doddridge recommends, 
"that a preacher, having formed hie scheme, should 
read and enrich it by additional thoughts and con- 
versation on Monday and Tuesday, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, compose, and on Friday and Satur- 
day review and transcribe." Tlie plan which I shall 
propose is not very different Ironi this. 

Well, it is Monday morning, and you have to 
prepare a sermon for the ensuing Sunday. First 
choose your subject. " The suliject of a sermon," 
says Archbishoj) Hort, " ought to be some point of 
doctrine that is necessarj' for a Christian to know, 
or some duty that it is necessary for htm to practise, 
in order to salvation." Now these are not precisely 
the points to which a young clergj-man is most 
likely to have given his latest attention. The 
discourses which he has heard at the University 
have turned probably on some topic of learned 
controversy, or some important point of criticism. 
Or his head is full of the evidences of Christianity, 
or of the proofs and explanation of the Articles — 
mihjecte, which he has been most properly engaged 
in mastering for hie ordination. In short, the bias 
of his mind is more towards the argumentative and 
corrtroversial, than the practical points of religion. 
It now becomes your business to change the tone 
of your thoughts, from what is speculative and 

Kretic, to what is more practical and profitable, J 

^ i 
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For your first ten or twelve sermons, I should say, 
that decidedly the most profitable course, both for 
yourself and your flock, would be, to arrange your 
thoughts with the greatest care, and with diligent 
reference to Scripture, on some of those great 
subjects of religion on which every clergyman, in 
his intercourse with his parishioners, has occasion 
daily to speak. Such I mean as life, death, judg- 
ment, repentance, the fall, the atonement, human 
nature, sanctification, justification, faith, and cha- 
rity. Every clergyman ought, for the sake of those 
whom he has to instruct, as well as for his own, 
to have these great subjects, not only in their 
doctrinal, but still more in their practical bearings, 
clearly and decidedly impressed on his mind ; so 
that he may never be at a loss, whether in the sick 
room or the pulpit, the cottage or the school, to 
speak to his own satisfaction, and his hearers' profit, 
on these vital questions. Here, then, are subjects 
prepared for you for the first two or three months. 

We will now suppose you to have finished this 
course of primary subjects, and to have arrived 
at the routine duty of an established parochial 
pastor. It is a very good plan to have a number 
of sketches of sermons by you. Whenever, in 
the course of reading or meditation, a profitable 
subject presents itself, you should note it down in 
a common-place book, to which you may refer when 
at a loss for other topics. But I suppose you by 
this time to have become acquainted with the cir- 
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cuiiistances and wants of your flock, and it is to 
these that you must always look when selecting the 
subject of your discourse. Never choose at random, 
nor with reference to your own fancy or conve- 
nienee, but think always on what will he most 
edifying to those committed to your charge. For 
this mode of preaching you have the highest autho- 
rity, even that of our blessed Lord himself. His 
instnictions were always carefully adapted to the 
necessities of his hearers ; like him, you should 
have a constant eye to- these : you should make 
yourself acquainted with their habits of thought, 
and consider well the time, place, and circumstances 
in which those whom you address are placeil. The 
more pointed and particular your sermon i^, pro- 
vided it be not personal, the better. " It is an 
unpardonable piece of negligence for a preacher 
to omit noticing the particular subjects applicable 
to the great festivals of the church. Tlie congre- 
gation come prepared for the occasion, and are 
justly disappointed if they hear a discourse entirely 
unconnected with it '." And it may be well to 
remark, with reference to preaching on festivals 
and particular occasions, that your congregation 
commonly expect more than ordinary exertions, 
which expectation you will do well to satisfy. If, 
when their expectations are raised, you preach 
rather below than above vour ordinary standard. 




I Paley. 
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there arises a disappointment and dissatisfaction 
in their minds. Besides, the festivals afford an 
opportunity of fixing attention on the most im- 
portant truths, which you should be carefiil to 
improve. So necessary did St. Chrysostom con- 
sider it that his hearers' minds should be pre-oc- 
cupied, that it was his custom to give out before- 
hand what was to be the sul^ect of his next dis- 
course, and desire his congregation to read and 
meditate upon it, so that they might be better able 
to judge of what he said. When a congregation 
is serious and uniformly attentive, something similar 
to this may be advantageously adopted by preaching 
courses of sermons, instead of unconnected dis- 
courses : only do not let your courses be too long 
or spun out, as the most attentive hearers will 
sometimes tire. 

There are many other ways of adapting your 
subject to the thoughts which occupy your hearers. 
Thus the changes of the seasons present good 
opportunities, especially in country churches, to 
turn the current of ideas into a profitable channel. 
The bursting into life of the vegetable world, and 
the joyousness of nature in spring time, prepares 
the mind to acknowledge the goodness of Grod in 
creation and redemption. The fail of the leaf pro- 
duces on most minds a feeling of sadness, which 
may be easily directed to serious thoughts on the 
shortness and vanity of all worldly objects, or the 
fatal effects of sin. Seed time and harvest, sum- 
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tr and winter, the end of the old year, and the 
nning of the new — all these are subjects preg- 
,t with appropriate instruction. I do not speak 
mneh of the topics of Cliristian interest which 
,y be drawn either directly or by analogy from 
occasions, as of the tone of feeling which is 
valent at particular times. Tims, for instance, 
return of Christmas not only reminds us of the 
vity of our Lord, and the great doctrines con- 
ted with that event, but finds the minds of men 
iposed to charity and good will : all of which 
you will see that it is useful to introduce 
dtiriDg tlie course of parochial ministry. Should 
no appropriate subject of this sort occur, *■ it is no 
contemptible advantage to take your subject from 
Scriptures which liave been read during the 
ice '." This was Herbert's constant practice '. 
ime instructive parable, some interesting narra- 
ive, the main argument of a chapter, the subject 
of a pealm, some prominent difficulty which cannot 
but be remarked, as the intended sacrifice of Isaac, 
the hardening of Pliaraoh's heart, the destruction 
the Canaanites by Joshua, the lord's commen- 
.ion of the unjust steward, — any of these would 
likely to interest your congregation. Some- 
les the comparing together of different portions 
Scripture which occur in the service will produce 
ne effect ; as in the fifth Sunday in Lent, 



' Vilej. 
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compare Exodus iii., the first lesson, with John viii^ 
the Grospel for the day, both of which chapters 
refer to the great name Jehovah, or "I am." Besides 
the advantage gained, from the circimistance that 
the congregation will have first heard the part of 
Scripture, from which your text is taken, read, (and 
by your mode of reading you ought to have made 
it interesting to them,) it has also a good moral 
effect, showing that you take interest in their 
instruction, that you write your sermons for your 
congregation, and that your thoughts are turned 
to what will be most edifying to them, not what is 
most convenient to yourself. There is, however, 
one objection to choosing your subject from the 
lessons in the Old Testament, which is, that you 
lose the opportunity of explaining other portions 
of Scripture, which are seldom read by some, and 
entirely unknown by those of your hearers who 
cannot read. On this account, when you choose 
a subject from the Old Testament, perhaps it is 
preferable to select one which is not found among 
the lessons of the Church service. These lessons, 
being familiar to all who frequent the Church, 
furnish an excellent store of illustrations and 
examples. 

It will also be proper to improve any unlooked 
for and extraordinary occurrence which may occupy 
general attention. Great caution must be used 
in preaching on political subjects ; and all irritating 
topics of that nature should be avoided ; but there 
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are many topics of national interest, as peace and 
war, public prosperity and adversity, and others 
of a similar nature, which belong legitimately to 
the pul|iit, and generally, if well handled, .excite 
a deep interest. Occurrences of local notoriety 
kindle a still livelier feeling than these. Suppose 
a contested election ; this you will say is forbidden 
ground. In one sense it is : but you may still avail 
yourself of the excitement of feeling, by contrast- 
ing the peaceful enjoyments of religion with the 

■bulence of worldly passion — you may claim one 
in the seven for the service of your Maker — 
and, by the exorcising wand of the Gospel, you may 
calm the tempest which conflicting passions have 
raised. A sudden check or contrast of emotion is 
often as effective as to fan the flame which is 
already kindled. You may also avail yourself of 
ly striking and evident judgment or warning, 
H^ich has occurred within the knowledge of your 
hearers, like the fall of the tower of Siloam, and 
the mingling of the Galileans' blood with their 
sacrifice '. Wlten the hearts of men arc touched, 

their fears awakened, or when, by any extraneous 
luse, their feelings are excited, they are more 
easily affected with those religious emotions which 
are connected with the cause of their excitement. 

It is not without good reason that the style of 

leral sermons, which prevailed half a century 
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ago, is exploded. '^ It can answer no good end to slur 
over the &ult8 of the departed, or to exalt the good 
qualities which they possess, by laboured encomiums 
and fulsome panegyrics." Indeed, infinite harm 
may be done by incautious funeral sermons. There 
is but one model which we can safely imitate, that 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ; all others are imperfect, 
fallible, and, therefore, dangerous. Nevertheless, 
without imduly exalting a character, or giving 
needless offence by alluding to foults, it is possible 
to make some one point in the character of the 
departed, available for the introduction of useful and 
impressive matter. Thus, when a principal person 
in your parish, well known for sound wisdom, and 
well-directed activity, is cut off in the midsi of his 
usefulness, you may impress on the minds of your 
hearers the fugitiveness of worldly wealth, and 
the instability of the highest human attainments, 
for that ^^ the wise also perish as well as the foolish, 
and leave their riches to others*.** When a re- 
spected and amiable man full of years sinks 
maturely into the grave, you may dwell on the 
sacred text, that ^^ the hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it he found in the way of righteousness *.*' 
The death of a young person will seldom excite so 
general a feeling of interest, as to furnish a fit 
topic for notice in the pulpit. But, if an affecting 
case occur, you will do well not to ne^ect so good 

'• Psalm xlix. 10. • Prov. xvi. 31. 
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[ mi opportunity of enforcing the uncertain tenure of 
life, the blessedness of an early devotion of the 
■heart to God, and the real gain which death is to 
[' the righteous. " I will crop off from the top of 
'■ his twigs a tender one, and will plant it upon a 
high mountain, and excellent ^" 

In a!i these subjects, the main point sliould be 
. to direct by their means the minds of your hearers 
Wore forcibly, not to the character of the deceased, 
but to some point of Christian faith or duty ; espe- 
t rially, to turn their thoughts from things temporal, 
I to things eternal. It is of no use to fill their eyes 
'with tears, and make the Church resound with 
f aobbing, by affecting and pathetic descriptions of 
' human sorrows, by accounts of weeping relations, 
' and by lamentation that so excellent and amiable 
a person should he taken away. Your aim should 
be not to excite, but to hallow their feelings, and 
' to send away your hearers rather rejoicing than 
' weeping — serious but not sad — satisfied with the 
' decrees of God, rather than in a querulous and 
I' desponding frame of mind. In short, their human 
feelings should be absorbed in those of a Christian. 
I have supposed in the foregoing instances, that 
■ the occasion of your preaching, has been the death 
I of some person who was beloved and respected : 
but contrary cases too frequently occur, which re- 
quire great tact and discretion, in the preacher ; but 
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which if judiciously handled, may be productive of 
the most beneficial effects. The cases which I 
allude to, are those of violent death caused by 
drunkenness or quarrelling, suicide, or attempted 
suicide, a public execution, or any other awfiilly 
impressive incident. " People are very attentive 
to such discourses, and think it behoves them to 
be so when God is near them, and even over their 
head '.'* In all such cases, weigh well the circum- 
stances, and especially consider the surviving rela^ 
tions of the individual. If there be many, and 
they respectable, and likely to be present, you had 
better refrain from noticing the subject, for not 
only would their feelings be needlessly wounded, 
but the rest of your congregation would blame you 
for indiscretion, rather than profit by your admo- 
nition : but, on the other hand, if there be no 
relations, or if the relations of the deceased be 
addicted to the same practice which caused his 
death, you need not be so scrupulous about their 
feelings, though still you should strive to affect 
rather than wound them. Some clergymen, I am 
aware, have little scruple in availing themselves of 
these incidents, on the ground that the feelings of 
individuals must give way to the advantage of the 
rest. But I think this argument will not hold 
good, unless it can be proved that there are no 
other means of conveying the same wholesome 

* Herbert. 
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I'Taruing. Ways, however, may be found of giving 
k turn to an affecting incident, which will convey 
vitbe neccs-sary impression, without wounding any 
>one*s feelings. There are two sermons of Cooper's 
■■bound together in a tract, and not, I think, pul> 
klished with his others, in which he avails himself 
I of the circumstance of a young person being 
I lulled at a wake, in consequence of lighting when 

■ in a. drunken state, to censure most strongly the 
^disgraceful scenes which were suffered to take place 

sing the community at large of being par- 
icipators in homicide, and liable to the charge of 
nd guiltiness ; the consequence of which ajtpeal 
I, that the parishioners assembled next day at tlie 
Wtry, and unanimously agreed to discontinue the 
I ', Much good may often he effected by a 



• A similar insiance is tncntioned by St. Augiistin, which is 
r eorimia, and rcminda ub of BCenea which even now take place in a 
Iter couDlry. " Denique cum apui] Cesaream Matiritaniie populo 
■tiiaderem pugnam civilem, vel potius pUisquam civJlem, quam 
W tttervam vocabaot ; neque enlm cives tantummodo, verum etiam 
r propinqui et fratrea, poetreroo parentea ac lilii, lapidibiu inter se in 
I partes dlviai, per aliquot dies continuos certo tempore anni 
l.volenniter dioiicabant, el, quisque ut queinque poterat, occidebant ! 
I ngi quidem granditer quantum ralui, ut tarn cnidele atque invelers' 
am de corJibus et moribux eorum avellerem, pelteremque 
I tteendo : non lamen e(;iBae aliquid me putaii, cum eoa audirem 
W-aBeianumtei, aed cum fienltt riderem. Acclamation ibua quippe st 
\ et dclectari, flecli aulem lachrymis, indicahaDi, Quodubi 
i, immanem illam consuetudinem, a patribus et aria longcque a 
ibiu tradilaro, qu^ pectora eorum hostiliier obaidebul, devictam 
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judicious mode of treating such subjects ; but when 
you cannot hit on such a mode, the following rule 
of Paley may be useful : — ** The safest way," he 
sajrs, *^ is not to refer to the incidents by any direct 
allusion, but merely to discourse at the same time 
on subjects which are allied to, and connected with 
them.** 

This is the advice which I have to give you with 
reference to your choice of a subject ; and I would 
add that you will do well to give a title to your 
sermon — a title which shall designate the subject. 
By which means, you will be obliged to determine 
in your mind what the subject precisely is, and 
also will be ftimished with a rule to keep you 
closely to it. 

I have purposely omitted hitherto to say any 
thing about your tea^ty because as compared with 
your subject, it is of secondary importance. The 
fathers used often to omit texts altogether, and 
say only ^* I design to preach on such and such a 
subject;" but in the present day, such a proceedmg 
would appear affected, and give offence. Gene- 
rally speaking, indeed, your text and your subject 
will coincide. Sermons in which this is the case, 
are the most complete, and the most generally 

antequam re ip8& ostenderent, credidi. Moxqoe, sermoae finito, ad 
agendas Deo gratias corda atqne ora converti. Et eoee jam fermt 
octo vel ampUui anni sunt, propiiio Christo, av quo UUc nikU tale loi- 
iatum est.'* Augustini opera. De doct. Christ. Lib. ir. cap. zxir. 
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admired. But it is also true that it is possible 
spoil a sernion by the supposed necessity of adher- 
ing closely to the text, and many fanciful and 
inconclusive arguments have been introduced from 
the desire of bringing in every part of it, and 
much better arguments omitted because they could 
not with strictness be included. It is right that 
your text should in some measure controul your 
mode of treating your subject, but still not so much 
as to fetter your genius, and spoil your sermon. 

It is desirable, generally speaking, that your text 
should be a weighty and important sentence of 
Scripture", "for many will remember the text, 
who will remember nothing else " :" and you should 
make it a rule to use a text in the same sense in 
which it is found in the Scriptures, Thus, if you 
wish to preach on progressive sanctification, do not 
choose for your text the words, " speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward " ;" nor " I 
have a messoge from God unto thee'V when you 
are desirous of delivering the Gospel message ; 
M9e these two texts refer to entirelv different 
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I am persuaded," say* Venn, " we ara very negiigeni in re- 
*ptet of our teila. Some of the most weighty are never brought 
before ihe people t yet there are teicls which speak for themaeives — 
yo« ng eooner repeal ihem, than you appear in your high and holy 
chancier, aa a meaBenger of the Lord of Hosts." H( 
xv'u. 5 — 8. •' Tlie very reading of my test fixed the 
raiaed, I could aee, the expectation of the hearers." 

Bnrnet. " Exod. xi* 

" Judges ill. 90. 
2 
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subjects ^\ Some preachers will choose ingenious- 
texts, and strike out an application never befcM^ 
dreamt of. Thus, Dr. Arnold, on the text *** The 
Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall aee* 
them again no more for ever ^\" preaches ^n mte^ 
esting sermon on the dreadful idea of parting never 
to meet again ; and Dwight on the text, " In the 
garden was a new sepulchre"," describes the oc- 
casional evils wliich mar the fairest scenes. Now 
it seems to me that these might have been fairly 
used as illustrations of the subject ; but are injudici- 
ously placed in so prominent a situation as texts 
iuferring a doctrine. The momentary interest ex- 
cited by the ingenuity of the thought, is not suffi- 
cient to compensate for what must appear a strained 
application of Scripture. Nevertheless, sometimes 
an interesting train of reflection will flow from a 
simple incident, as from the text, " And Pharaoh • 
said unto Jacob, how old art thou ^^" Blair preaches 
on the improvement of time; and Mr. Newman 
moralizes touchingly on the ills of human life, fit)m 
the account of the lame and impotent folk gathered 
at the pool of Bethesda ". 

If you go to preach in a strange church, do not 
choose an odd text, nor one which implies censure ; 
but a plain and striking one upon some ordinary 
and universally important subject. On such occa- 



" Chriatian Observer. " Ezod. xiv. 13. *« John zijr. 41. 
" Generis xiv. 8. »• John v. 2. 
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sions it is no bad plan to enter into a collusion with 
the clergyman for whom you preach ; and take up 
MHne subject on which he wants his own authority 
Bopported. For the joint exhortation of two 
preachers on the same subject may possibly pre* 
where one has been found unsuccessful. 



LETTER XXVI. 



ON COLLECTING MATERIALS. 

Your text and your subject will, as I have before 
observed, generally coincide, or nearly so. We will 
suppose this to be the case, and proceed, on that 
supposition, to show the best mode of collecting 
materials. 

First, be quite sure you understand your tart : 
convince yourself that you know and feel what is 
" the mind of the Spirit," — what truth God meant 
to teach by it; not what may be inferred from it, but 
what was intended to be revealed. And with a view 
to discover this, read the text carefully with the 
context — ^read it in the original if you are able ; 
and, in the first instance, use your own common 
sense ^ in preference to consulting commentators ; 

* There is a good instance of interpretation by dMnmon-seose 
given by Mr. Robinson in his notes to Claude's Essay. A little boy 
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for commentators are, by their very office, apt to Iw 
biosBed towards a system. And remember that you 
yourself are, in some degree, a commentator, and 
must guard yourself against yourself; for all of us 
have a bias. In order to satisfy yourself whether 
you have obtained the true meaning, collate your 
text with parallel passages ; first, from the same 
author, then from Scripture in general. "All truth 
being consonant to itself, and all being dictated by 
one and the selt-same Spirit, It cannot be, but that 
an industrious and judicious comparison of place 
with place must be a singular help for the 
right understanding of the Scriptures ^" This 
investigation will supply you with a number of 
hints and arguments, which will be useful in work- 
ing up the subject, and should be carefully noted 
down. Here you must be diligent in looking at 
your marginal references, and turning over the 
leaves of your concoidance; but take care not to be 
led astray by mere jingling of sound ; for the same 
word often bears different significations: and pas- 
sages in which the principal word is the same, 
raay have little or no connexion together. You 
will be ver)- liable to this error if you consult 
only an English concordance ; because in the 



having read Mftlthew iv. 5, " Then the deril taketh bim np into the 
holy city, and wttelh him on a pinnacle of the temple," wng asked, 
" How did the devil do this ?" " Why, Sir," replied the little 

Cr, " u you would take me to the top of St, Paul's." 
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English translation of the BiUe, the same word 
is often put for the two different words in die 
original. Whenever, therefore, you have any doubt 
as to the meaning of a word, go to the origiiuii *. 
After having thus exercised your own judgment, 
you may peruse as many comments, criticisms, 
annotations, and paraphrases as your library affords; 
and it is very desirable that you should read the 
remarks of authors whose systems of divinity are 
different ; for as to finding a commentator who is 
not biassed towards a system, that is impossible. 
If you habitually consult one commentator, or one 
set of commentators, you will be insensibly dragged 
into their system; but if you make a point of 
knowing what authors of different opinions say, 
your judgment will have a chance of being unfet- 
tered. You must judge between various opinions 
by your common sense. But, if you have hit on a 
text, the application of which is very much dis- 
puted between Christians of different opinions, (as 
for instance the latter part of Romans vii,) or if 
you find the authenticity^ or genuineness of your 
text denied by respectable critics, (as 1 John v. 7,) 
or different interpretations put upon it by men 
whose authority should be regarded, (as 1 Pet. iv. 8,) 
why, then, you had better choose another text, 
unless you have some very good reason for the 



' You should not be without Schmidt's Greek Concorduice, tod 
Sch1eusner*8 Lexicon. 
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contrary ; (or it i» clear that no very cogent argu- 
ment can be built on so unstable a foundation. A 
want of confidence in the spirit of your text will 
injarionely affect both your hearers and your- 
self. 

When rou are satisfied that you understand your 
text, then, with a view to its explication and ex- 
pansion, turn it well over in your mind, and get as 
much as you can from your own reflection upon it. 
Consider well everj- word ; there are many words and 
phrases which require explaining, such for instance aa 
have become f)bsolete, a^ prevent, offence, leasing ; and 
Scriptural idioms and expressions, as Me old man, 
the netc man, — criicifed to the world, — -gall 'f bitterness, 
— body of sin, — tjte kingdom of God, — to quench the 
Spirit. Many ideas may be gained from a mere 
drawing out of the terms of the text ; thus Cooper, 
on the text " Enoch walked with God," obtains the 
greater part of his materials from an ingenious 
illustration of the term icalkcd ; for to walk with a 
person implies a state of familiarity, and friendship, 
of intercourse, and converse with him, &c. So Blunt, 
commenting on the words, " Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and eee this thing which is come 
to paj^s, which the Lord hath ma<le known unto 
us '." — " What remarkable evidence of faith and 
zeal and love ! ' Let us now go ; not lo-7Horrmv, but 
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Unlajfj this yery hour, this very moment'; althoagfa 
they had been watching their flock through the live- 
long night, no feelings of fiEttigue» no consideration 
of personal inconvenience could delay thCTQ fw a 
single hour. And, observe, not let us go and see 
whether this thing be come to pass, but let us go and 
see this thing which is come to pass. They never 
for a moment questioned the certainty and reality 
of all that had been revealed unto them ^'' Though 
this attention to words will often suggest very 
useful and pertinent matter, yet it is liable to 
be carried too far, as we shall see in the next 
letter. 

The foregoing observations relate to cases where 
the text and subject coincide; those that follow 
apply equally to sermons in which the discussion of 
the text is little thought of. 

Some writers have much more facility of inven- 
tion than others ; and it is likely you will find your 
own power of invention, whatever it may be, vary 
very much at different times. Sometimes, ideas 
will pour upon you like a flood, and the only dif- 
ficulty will be, how to sift the gold dust firom the 



* Correctly speaking h) has not this decided reference to Hrnt. It 
is either Ulatire, " stuee ikM iisoktui go,** or else hortatory, "eome, 
let Mi 6$ gmmg** Howevert the spirit of the passage may anthoriie 
the application : yet it is better to be strictly accurate, when the 
precise words of the text are so pointedly referred to. 

* Lecture on Christ, xxii. 
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sand ; at other times you will scoroely be able to 
wring from yoiir unwilling brain a single drop that 
is good. In order to assist you whenever you may 
find yourself iu this latter predicament, and with a 
Triew, also, to aid you in your selection, when the 
stream of your fancy runs with unusual copiousness, 
I shall set down a few general questions, which 
will enable you to draw out your subject with the 
greater facility. 

First : Is there any preliminary matter which it 
would be well to dispose of, before entering upon 
the main subject of the discourse ? Is there any 
principle which should be laid down; any prejudice 
or false principle to be removed ? Is there any 
hypothesis, any thing implied and not expressed, 
any remark, in short, which will help to elucidate 
the matter in hand ? 

Secondly : Is there any thing remarkable in the 
circumstances relating to the text — in the cha- 
racter or situation of the speaker? as, for instance, 
if your text is from Eccles. i. 11 — "Vanity of 
vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity." You 
may remark that the words were spoken by one 
who had experienced all varieties of earthly pomp 
and pleasure ; not by an envious cynic, nor by one 
who had been cast down from his high estate, like 
Woisey, who exclaimed, "Vain pomp and glory of 
the world, I hate ye," just when all his goods and 
chattels, lands, and tenements were forfeited. I 
do not mean that you are to (juote this passage 
2 
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from Shakspeare, but I instance it merely to 
illusteate this topic. Again — i» there any thing 
remarkable in the time or place, when and where 
the words were spoken ? as Eph. i. 3 — *^ Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in 
heavenly places in Christ.'' These words of tri- 
umph and gratitude were written (could we haye 
supposed it?) when St. Paul was a prisoner in 
chains at Rome. Dr. Chandler justly marks the 
Divine wisdom of the books of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, when he says-r-^^ Same centuries before 
certain philosophers of Greece, by a few moral 
aphorisms, acquired the title of wise men, these 
books existed ; and by the sagacity of their ofaeer-* 
vations on men and manners, by their excellent 
precepts for the conduct of life, and, more than all, 
by their reference of all moral obligation to the 
supreme veill of God, they breathe that wisdom 
and understanding which, it is expressly said, their 
author received from the^ Lord. The like obaerva* 
tion might be applied to the sacred poetry of IsraeU'* 
&c Or, is there any thing remarkaUe in the 
circumstance or the character of the j>er8ons to 
whom the text refers ? as, for instance, it will be 
important to mention that many of the parables 
of our Lord applied primarily to the Jews ; and 
many parts of the Epistles would be impttrfeotly 
understood without reference to the state of parties 
and circumstances at the time. When J desire 
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you to inquire whether there is any thing remark- 
able in the circumstances of those addressed, the 
time, and place, and character of the speaker, I 
should add, that I meau always with reference to 
the main ecope and intention of your subject. 
Unless it bears upon this point, it is superfluous 
to allude to any circumstance, however in itself 
remarkable. It would be mere waste of time : 
but very often you will find this extensive topic 
extremely useful. 

Thirdly: Is there any thiug remarkable in the 
mannffl*, either with regard to the terms in which 
the text is stated, or the sentiments conveyed ? 
as when our Saviour begins by sajing, " Verily, 
verily," it would seem that what follows is of more 
than ordinary importance : so when St. Paul says, 
" If it be possible as far as in you lieth live peace- 
ably with all men '," it may be well to note the 
peculiarity of prefixing the terms " if' it be possible" 
to a precept. Again, in the text, " It is impossible 
but that offences will come ; but woe unto him 
through whom they come. It were better that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and he cast 
into the sea, than that he should offend one of 
these little ones*." Here tliere is a marked con- 
trast between the tenderness of God for the least 
of his creatures, and his stem severity against those 
who shall cause them tofUfci't-" ""i '" 'i""! I"** 

'■'I ■' ■■ . 1 lElr-lmU 

^■|i ' lloman. »iL, 18. • Luke xrli. 1,1/.^''" ^'»« 
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Any one of the foregoing topics will do for an 
exordium. Take care, however, not to haye too 
much sameness in your exordium. But of this 
more hereafter. Let us proceed with the questions. 

Fourthly : What are the principal hranches of 
the subject in hand? Does it divide itself natu- 
rally ? or does it require an artificial division ? I 
have placed this question early, though, perhaps, 
you may not yet see sufficiently into the subject 
to answer it fully; it is desirable, however, that 
it should be answered soon, and the main branches 
and divisions settled, as well as the order in which 

they should be treated. 

» 

Fifthly: There is another question which de- 
mands an early consideration, that is. Is there 
any thing which makes against your ai^ument or 
statement ? Are there any objections ? K so, 
are they so obvious or important as to require a 
regular discussion, and when will be the fittest 
time to discuss them, and how will they best be 
answered? 

Sixthly: Are there any qualifications or Umi- 
taiions which should be made with reference to 
the words or subject of the text? as, '^Take no 
-thought what you shall eat V &c. ; ** Swear not at 
all '^" these texts must be qualified by reference 
to other parts of Scripture. You will find this 
topic f^plicable in a great many cases, when the 

• Matt. vi. 25. *• lb. v. 34. 
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text appareDtly coDtradicts other texts, or when it 
Beems to l>e in oppof>ition to the analog of faith, 
or to common sense ; as in the apparent contra- 
diction between St. Paol and St. James with regard 
to Jaith and works. 

Seventhly: What are the causes or reasons of 
the text being delivered ? ^Miat is the prhnary 
cause or principle f Did it proceed from God's 
love, or from his wrath, liis mercy, or his justice ? 
What is the fiiw/ cause or rJ^ect f Is it to warn 
ns agunst sin ? or to lead us to rigliteousness ? to 
confirm and strengthen, or to cliasten and humble 
us? This topic will branch out into a thousand 
ramiiications which I must leave to your own good 
sense and ingenuity to discover. 

Eighthly : What are the bearing, tettdenctes, or 
corollaries ; the probMe coiisequences or certain effects, 
whether immediate or remote, of the doctrine or 
facts contained in the text ? This topic also you 
will easily trace out in its departments. 

Ninthly: What are the relations or htferences, 
which it may be useful to note? You will find 
that this question will often open a wide field of 
subject matter, as in the text, " Be ye reconciled 
with Clod "." IWonciliation implies previous en- 
mity, future friendship, &e. So a kingdom sup- 
poses subjects, laws, &ic. : a father supposes child- 
ren, love, obedience, authority, &:c. Victory implies 
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a contest, M^ith all its accompaniments^ as armour, 
allies, foes, force, stratagem. So again in the text, 
"Ask, and it shall be given unto you V you may 
infer that many ask not, because they have not. 

Tenthly: There is a question which may be 
asked and answered now, but which ought to have 
been at least seriously considered long ago, and 
indeed always kept in view — that is, How is fmf 
present subject connected with the great principles of 
the Gospel? 

Eleventhly: Are there any different views in 
which the subject may be taken ? This is a topic 
of which many preachers avail themselves ; but it 
is not a fiivourite one with me. After explaining 
and dilating upon a text in one view, then to go on 
to treat it in another, seems to me to be very like 
pulling down what you have just been building. 
The different views may be incompatible, and then 
half your sermon goes for nothing; and as your 
hearers, perhaps, are not competent to judge which 
half, an air of doubt and unimportance is thrown 
over the whole. I think it far better to take a 
text which has one clear and unequivocal meaning, 
than to choose one which may be taken in different 
views. What I say does not of course apply to 
the bringing forward of different trains of argu- 
ment to prove or illustrate one point ; nor to the 
application of your subject to different classes of 

»» Matt. vu. 7. ' 
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"■ pereoDs. For inst^iee, &n[>pose tou preach on 
Romans vii. 2 1 — " I find a law that when I would 
do good, evil is present with me ;" and proceed to 
this eftect, "Good and able men differ as to the 
application of the text. Some apply it to St. Paul 
himself, some to a Jew under the law ; let us con- 
sider it in both points of view," It is clear that 
one part of your sermon would be likely to neu- 
tralize the other. It would be much better to take 
decidedly one line, and dwell entirely on that ; but 
if you cannot do this conscientiously, because you 
have not made up your own mind, still if you think 
fit to preach on this very striking and important 
part of Scripture, you may usefully do so, by say- 
ing, " Good men differ as to the primary application 
of this text. I shall not decide between them, 
but assume, what I suppose none of you will be 
disposed to deny, that it applies most plainly and 
forcibly to all of m." 

The answers to tlie foregoing questions will have 
furnished you with su£Scient matter to bring you a 
good way forward in your sermon. The following 
are questions wjticb will come in towards the close. 

Twelfthly : h there any iking in what I havf said 
whiclt is liaMe to be misimderstood or misapplied f 
or is there any thing which requires further remark 
or elucidation ? or any thing which is so important 
that it ought to be repeated ami more fully dwelt 






Thirtoentlily : Can I sirenf}lheu the force of what 
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I have said, or render it more lucid and clear by 
any examples drawn from Scripture or elsewhere, 
or by any illustration or simile ? I speak here of 
illustrations which serve to give force or beauty to 
the main subject ; not such as relate to subordinate 
parts ; for these may be reserved till the time of 
composing. For instance, Dr. Chandler, in his 
Bampton Lectures on the Scheme of Divine 
Providence, very beautifully concludes his first 
lecture ^ith an illustration which applies to his 
main subject. He compares it to ^ the course of 
a mighty and majestic river;" we might see it 
^^ rising in the midst of rocks and precipices^ far 
from the haunts of men ; thence, we might see it 
augmented by tributary streams, and visiting re- 
gions, sometimes barren and desert, but more fre- 
quently smiling under cultivation and improvement ; 
and ever, as it proceeded on its course, contribut- 
ing to the accommodation and enjoyment of the 
realms through which it flowed. So we might see 
the stream of Divine Revelation originating where 
society was uncultivated ; we might next observe 
it, with augmented volume, traversing the vast and 
diversified field of history; and observe it ever 
difiiising happiness and blessings on those whom it 
visited. And should we be stationed, as our great 
poet has stationed the parent of mankind, on the 
specular mount of prophecy, one might even trace 
the same stream when it would have been hid from 
our unassisted vision, and might follow its onward 
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urse till it was lost in the immeasurable, the 

lorelees, ocean of eternity '^" 

Fourteenthly ; Is there any contrast or comparison 
by which I may set forth my subject more strongly 
or more agreeably. Thus in Sir. Ne^vman'a twenty- 
fourth sermon, vol. i., " Doubtless, peace of mind, a 
quiet conscience, and a cheerful countenance, are 
the gift of the Gospel, and the sign of a Christian ; 

it the same effects (or rather what may appear to 
the same), may arise from very different causes. 
Jonah slept in the storm, — so did our blessed Lord- 
The one slept in an evil security; the other, in 
' the peace of God, which jmsseth all understand- 
ing.' " The conduct of the apostles before and after 
^e descent of the Holy Ghost, affords a remarkable 
itrast. This topic will be found very useful in 

ijunction nith the next. 

Kfteenthly; To how mmij/ sorts q/' persons does 
tiffed apply ? how may it be best applied ? 
and what pait of it recjuires most particular appli- 
cation? Though I have set down these questions 
here, vet they ought to have been well considered 
by Tou long before. Indeed, when you first chose 
your subject, you should have had an eye to the 
application of it. 

Sixteenthly, and lastly: How shall I leave the 
main point of ray discourse most deeply impressed 
the mind of my hearers? 

Chiindler'* Bampton L«clureii, p. 106. 
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Other questions will probably oocar to 70a; 
and each text will suggest questions peculiar to 
itself by which you may turn over in your mind 
the matter of it. But those which I hare set 
down will» I trusty prove serviceable as genenl 
directions to enable you to draw out your subject, 
and collect a stock of materials. 

If your memory be not good, you will find it 
useful to note down the ideas, arguments, and 
illustrations, which occur to you. It does not fol- 
low, that all these materials are to be used. You 
will have to select those which you judge to be 
the best; but do not put pen to paper, except 
for the purpose of making notes, until you have 
gone through this process. I am addressing you, 
you know, as a beginner; when you have gained 
more knowledge and experience, you will not need 
to work so much by rule. At present you must 
collect your stores, — 

" Apis Matinip 
More modoque. 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
PlurimumV 

Your task, though gratefvly will of necessity be 
operate : hereafter, if you persevere, 

" Concines majore poeta plectro ".'' 

In all this you are not to read any 8erm<m% or 

* Hor. Od. iv. p. 23. 
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dissprtations of any otiier writer on the same sub- 
ject, for this would lead you into the same train of 
tliinking*. Your sermon would then not be your 
own ; and, what ie worse, your mind would not be 
exercised. As soon as you have collected your 
ideas, you should form a plan of your discourse, as 
I shall in another letter show you ; and yon may 
then look how others have treated the same subject, 
but not before. If you find another plan materially 
better than your own, by all means adopt it ; but 
it is likely that you will prefer your own, and it is 
Iwtter generally that you should, ^Vhen, however, 
you come to read the composition of others on the 
same subject, you will probably find that much 
valuable matter has e8ca|>ed you; of which there 
is no reason why you should not avail yourself. 
Pla^arism of this sort is no reproach to ordinarj' 
preachers, or indeed to any. WTiat difference does 
it make, whether you get your ideas in the lecture- 
room at college, or in your own study in the jiarson- 
age ? A\T]ether you have gained them ten years, or 
ten minutex before you want to use them ? Eminent 
men have not scrupled to avow the practice. " I 
may sometimes," says Bishop Porteus, "avail myself 
of the labours of others, when they appear to mo 
better calculated to answer my purpose, than any 
thing T am myself capable of producing." To 
Ix>rrow ideas only, to re-produce in a new form, 
materials already existing, nr more fully develope 
" thoughts which had but half-blown in the hands 
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of others," is very different from making a patch- 
work of extracts ; or stealing and disguising an old 
sermon, by giving it a new text, and a new begin- 
ning; and cutting out the most striking parts. 
** In the one case the sermon may fairly be called 
your own, and will be delivered with all the advan- 
tage of original composition ; in the other, many 
of your congregation wiU detect you, and aU per- 
ceive the difference of effect." 
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WHAT MATERIALS AND TOPICS SHOULD GENERALLY 

BE THROWN ASIDE. 

Having made these remarks upon the sources from 
whence you are to draw your materials, it may be 
well to mention what materials and topics should 
be thrown aside, and made no use of by the Christ- 
ian minister. 

First, you should admit nothing eMraneom. A 
sermon is too short a composition to allow of digres- 
sions. " It is a hard task,** says Swift, " but he 
who wishes to be a forcible preacher, must submit 
to it : viz. to cut off without regret or mercy what- 
ever is superfluous,** whatever does not tend to 
enforce or illustrate the main point. Should you 
happen to strike into a rich vein of new ideas, you 
must cover it up carefully, till you have worked 
out the old one, and open it again next week. 

Except for particular reasons, — ^as, for instance, 

z 2 
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when you are preaching a course of sermons, t/iase 
topics should be unnoticed, which every one admits ; 
as the existence of a God ; the fact that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God ; the certainty of a future retri- 
bution. The very discussion of these plain and 
acknowledged truths is disadvantageous, as it only 
serves to raise a doubt where none before existed. 

Shun also intricate and questionable topics. Do 
not introduce into your sermons divers interpreta- 
tions, and various ways in which a text may be un- 
derstood. Why cannot a preacher choose that 
which in his own judgment, after due considera- 
tion, is best, instead of perplexing his congregation 
with difficulties ? 

Avoid an impertinent way which some persons 
have of " needlessly setting forth the originals ^T 
Two-thirds of one of Paley*s sermons are taken 
up with proving that '^ covetousness does not mean 
covetousnessy' but given to inordinate desires : so also 
in one of Dr. Parr's discourses, the author takes 
great pains to prove that 1 Cor. ii. 28, should not 
be translated, ^' let a man calamine himself, and so 
let him eat," but, let a man distinguish himself. 
This is a great mistake in preaching. Our English 
translation is, on the whole, so correct, and the con- 
sequence of unsettling the minds of the common 
people so prejudicial, that a prudent preacher will 
carefully abstain from showing his erudition in this 

* Bishop Burnett. 
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manner. Critical knowledge, though very useful 
and necessary for yourself in your study, is out 
of place in the pulpit ; and indeed the exhibition 
of it is fortunately well nigh exploded. Some- 
times, however, when verbal criticism is required, 
in order to remove some important misunderstand- 
ing, an exception should be made in its favour ; as 
if you preach on 1 Cnr. xi. 29, where it is said that 
those who partake of the Lord's supper unworthily, 
" do eat and drink their own damnatimi ' ;" or on 
the text in which we are bid to " hate father and 
mother:" in such cases as these, a critical explana- 
tion is needed ; but it should be as brief and mo- 
dest as possible, and not made the vehicle for a 
pedantic display of learning. 

" Never indulge in the poor vaniti/ of handhiig a 
lej'f in a new manner ;" that is to say, in a manner 
which you know to be different from that which is 
generally received, and adopt for that very reason, 
in order so show your ingenuity. It is ten to one 
that you will be wrong. 

Never go beyond the Scriptures oh any sidfjeet, 
" Speak where they speak, be silent where they 
are silent." 

Have nothing to do with airious mt/steries, 
metaphysical subtilties, speculations of the schools, 
and foolish and unlearned questions ; as whether or 
no our Saviour might have come into the world 
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sooner after the Ml than he did? whether he might 
have suffered unknown? how all the birds and 
beasts got into the ark ? what was the mark set on 
Cain, and the thorn in St. Paul's flesh ? and similar 
speculations which are common in old writers, and 
not altogether unknown in new. 

" Never raise an old heresy from the grave where it 
has slept quietly for centuries; for fear your hearers 

should say, We never thought of that till Mr. 

mentioned it : but what he said in explanation was 
not very satisfactory after all *.*' Also, in an ordi- 
nary parish preaching, and I may say, in all preach- 
ing, avoid controverst/^ and questions which gender 
strife. Such are the topics which Milton represents 
the fallen angels as discussing — ^they 

" Reasoned high. 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost *." 

The end of such discussions is too commonly to 
unsettle men's minds, and call forth all the angry 
passions of a corrupt nature : and they more fre- 
quently terminate in heresy or scepticism than in 
edification. ** Controversy has an obvious tendency 
to warp the understanding and sour the temper — 
it is good neither for yourself nor for your flock." **I 
am convinced,'' says Dean Milner, speaking of the 

< Whately. ' Paradise Lost. Bool iL 
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time and tlim^ii t» mtA mikgetz*^ ikc ociiy «k>e$ 
no good, box k evem iigiinoixs- lo cc€2£i¥-ini5oii> in 
genenl: Unej mc naiw perplex SDd hinsis the 
mind» of pennnE ib ^aar iiisEizice& but tend also 
to dnw the ancnsiaii, in afanoss all in^ances. fiv«m 
ccMiadentkos tfatt are abarfm^v essential to the 

rise and jMugie a^ of tme rriigkn in the soul 

A mere head-knovledge; whether the Church of 
England be or be doc CalTinistic. will not help a 
man one hair's breadth forward in the road to 
heaven or happiness; and heat and contention 
about soch pcMnts serve only to sour the touijH'n 
engender pride, and divert the mind from its pro- 
per businesB and conoem — the care of the soul/* 

Occasions mav sometimes arise when vou uiav l>e 

• • • 

/arced to notice controverted points: when, for 
instance, heterodox opinions have been studiously 
promulgated, and received amongst your flwk. 
Great discretion and Christian charity is nniuirod 
on such occasions. How unedifying it is to hoar 
neighbouring clergymen of the same Church — 
preachers, perhaps, in the same town, nay, the 
morning and evening lecturers in the same pulpit 
—engaged in angry controversy. It were well if 
the fifty second Canon were in such cases enforced, 
which expressly declares that " there shall be no 
public opposition between preachers." "If any 
preacher shall in the pulpit, particularly or namely, 
of purpose impugn, or confute any doctrine de- 
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livered by any other preacher in the same Church, 
or in any Church near adjoining, before he hath 
acquainted the Bishop of the diocese therewith, and 
received order from him what to do in that case ; 
because upon such public dissenting and contradict- 
ing, there may grow up much offence or disquiet- 
ness to the people ; the churchwardens or party 
grieved, shall forthwith signify the same to the 
said Bishop, and not suffer the said preacher any 
more to occupy that place which he hath once 
abused ^'' If you should at any time unfortunately 
find yourself forced, by cogent reasons, to notice 
any subject of controversy, my advice is, that you 
carefully refrain frt)m assuming the air of a com- 
batant, and content yourself with setting forth, in 
plain and moderate language, what is the Scriptural 
truth. Some persons rush into controversy without 
understanding what it is they have to fight with — 
they ^^ dress up a man of straw, in hideous vest- 
ments," and then amuse themselves by firing at it 
** If you do think it necessary to combat error, at 
least take pains to know what that error really 
is.** 

^* Set it down, however, as a general rule, that 
if you wish to be really useful, you must not spend 
your time and strength in contending for or against 

* A controversy of this sort took place between Hooker, when 
Master of the Temple, and Travers, who was evening lecturer. 
The latter was silenced by Whitgift. It was this dispute which gave 
rise to the " Ecclesiastical Polity." 
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such things as are of a disputable nature, but in 
testifying against vice, and promoting holiness," 
convincing your hearers of sin, and leailing them to 
the rock of salvation. You should preach rather on 
the great doctrines in which all agree, than the 
minor points on which some diifer, 

Tlie question of admitting politics to the pulpit 
is a very difficult one — the difficulty arising from 
the ambiguity of the term politics. Undoubtedly 
parti/ politics should fie proscribed; yet the poli- 
tical duties of men are sometimes so vitally con- 
nected iflith religion, that it becomes impossible in 
such cases to separate them. During the agita^ 
tion of the reform bill, however strong the feeUngs 
of the preacher, it was his duty to reirain from 
touching on a subject on which good men as well 
as bad were divided, and which it was impossible 
even to allude to at the time, without an excite- 
ment of worldly passion. But when Bristol was in 
flames — Derby, and Nottingham in the hands of a 
mob, then it was time to preach peace, and to " put 
men in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, and to obey magistrates *." There are 
some political subjects which alike interest the 
whole community ; and may legitimately and 
powerfully be used : such, at the time, were the 
great events of the late war, especially its provi- 
dential termination. 



L 
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Be tery cautious in tfie me qf irony. ^ There is 
nothing that renders controversy more galling or 
less convincing than a sneer; and if we wish to 
confirm Methodists in their Methodism, and make 
them hate the Church of England, we could not 
take a readier course.** Grenerally speaking, irony, 
and almost universally, sarcasms, and sneering, are 
the sign of an unchristian spirit, argue an irreverent 
disposition of the mind, and certainly do not tend 
to produce in the heart of the hearers that pious 
and charitable feeling which every preacher of the 
Gospel should be most anxious to infuse. Irony is 
either jocose or serious. The former, which is 
called bartering or raiUerjfy is out of place in the 
pulpit, because the business of the pulpit is serious; 
but serious irony usually partakes of, and diffuses, 
a feeling of bitterness. Never make an ironical 
use of Scripture ; — such, I mean, as when Warbur- 
ton, to ridicule Wesley, calls his method of dipping 
for texts in Scripture, Mr. Wedejfa Urim and 
Thummim; — ^and speaking of the age in which 
Wesley lived, he says, "If evil then abounded, 
grace did more abound in this memorable sera." 
"The Spirit overcame all resistance, broke down 
the strong holds of sin," &c. " Mr. Wesley was 
grieved, and the Spirit of Gk>d was grieved aLso.** 
These passages, though not taken from a sermon, 
are ill placed in any serious work, and parallels 
might be heard even in the pulpit. 

Similar blame belongs to the sarcastic use of 
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party tenns, as orthodai; evauffdical, new lights, 
saints, Pfiariseeg. " Why," a modern writer well 
asks, " should a man be blamed for sanctified looks, 
which, if genuine, betoken the presence of that 
Spirit, 'without which no man ehall see the Lord.'" 
Though I have bid you be cautious and sparing 
in the use of irony, I do not go so far as to eay 
that it must altogether be dispensed «-ith. It may 
be useful in attacking the follies of men. Instances 
occur of its use by insjiired persons, as when Elijah 
mocked the priests of Baal. " Cry aloud, for he is 
a god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he 
is on a jouniey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and 
must be awakened '." There is a forcible tone of 
serious irony in the following passage from Cooper's 
Serm, ii, vol, I : " Surely you mean to do this 
(forsake the service of sin) some time f Why de- . 
lay the doing of it ? Why delay to be freed from 
the bondage of the devil, from the guilt of sin, 
from the wrath of God ? Is .sin so profitable ? Is 
the state of a sinner so safe, so happy, that any 
should be loath to leave it ? Can you be happy 
too soon ? Too soon be a child of God, and an 
heir of heaven ? Too soon be delivered from the 
danger of dying eternally ? Would you gratify 
and please your worst enemy a little longer before 
you leave his service? Would you fix sin a little 
deeper in your heart before you try to root it out ? 

^^^Bp I KingK tviii 27. Sec hUii I ( 'or iv. 8, 3 Cor. xi. ID. ^H 
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Is your life too long ? Are you afraid of having 
too much time, and of beginning the great work of 
repentance too soon ? Believe it Satan is not idle 
in destroying your soul, though you are negligent 
in saving it," &c. In this extract there is nothing 
of the bitterness or uncharitable spirit, which too 
often accompanies irony, and which in ordinary cases 
renders it so necessary to be avoided. 

The following extract is from Heber. He is 
ridiculing the idea of angels being imaginary beings. 
'' When the Psabnist speaks of man as * made a 
little lower than the angels,' could he mean that a 
real existence is at all inferior to a phantom, or a 
rational being to the accidents of the material 
world, however figuratively described, or however 
providentially directed ? Is it of a band of shadows, 
a troop of rhetorical ornaments, of which Christ 
is said to be the head ? or can accidents desire to 
look into the mysteries of the Gospel? are they 
non-entities to which in the world to come the 
righteous are to be made equal * ?" &c. Take 
another instance from Gisbome's sermons : ** Proper 
pride, decent pride, honourable pride, manly pride ! 
Talk rather of proper malignity, decent blasphemy, 
of honourable barbarity, and manly murder P In 
this extract irony is made a vehicle for just indig- 
nation. 

In the use of irony, take care it is not mistaken 

* Sermon iii. vol. i. 
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for sober seriousness. Children read Gulliver's 
Travels aud Cook's Voyages witli the same degree 
of belief; and many older persons were taken in 
by Sir Edward Seward's narrative. 

Admit no jests or ed'travagances into your aemioii, 
such as abound in South ^ and otlier writers of that 
date. Remember the often quoted lines — 



I 



"XiB pitiful 
To mart a grin, when jaa should woo a soul ; 
To break a jest, where pity ahould iDapire 
Pathetic exhortation, and t' address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with Uod's comtnisaioD to the heart." 



Besides jeets and sarcasms avoid all vulvar and 
too Jamiliar sentitnerils, and any thing which calls 
uji gross and canial ideas ; but on the other hand 
do not affect excessive refinement. Of course in 
this respect a difference shoukl be made according 
to the character of your congregation. Plain and 
homely sayings, and common illustrations which 
would suit a country congregation, are inadmissible 
before a more refined audience. You might quote 

■ One would hsjtUj have especteil to hear South gravely rehuking 
those " who detract from things sacred by a comical lightness of 
eipressioD," and "garnish their sermons with quibbles and trifles, 
as if they played with truth and immortality {" " for is it possible," 
he exchiims, "that a man ia his senses should be jocose with 
etemnl life and eternal death, if he really designed to strike the 
awful impression of either into the consciences of men i No, no." 
What must have been the style of preaching in those days, if it 
requireil this rejirouf from South !~SDUlh's Serm. on Mali, liii 52. 
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2 Peter ii. 22 in the country, but perhaps in town 
it would be better to seek for some other illustrap- 
tion, than to apply to your congregation the homely 
proverb — "The dog is turned to his own vomit 
again, and the sow that was washed to her wallow- 
ing in the mire.*' Undoubtedly quaint, or even 
homely expressions, will sometimes ** hitch*' them- 
selves in the mind, and be remembered when more 
serious matter is forgotten. If any such occur, 
you should ask yourself this question — a question 
which may, indeed, be often asked, with reference 
to much of the materials — " Will this thought be 
likely to do good ?" If not, throw it aside. 

In Letter X. you will find some cautions^ which 
I will not again repeat, that you never, on any 
account, allow yourself to employ arguments or 
texts, of the truth mid condusiveness qf vohuk you 
are not yoursdf thoroughly convinced. For in the 
first place it is likely that the same inconclusiveness 
which appeared to you will strike others also, and 
in the next, if you have any honesty^ your looks 
and voice will betray you. Even though supported 
by authority, you had better omit an argument of 
this description. Nevertheless there is no reason 
why you should not argue from probability, con- 
fessing it to be such, and giving the argument only 
its just weight. Thus St. Paul drops the language 
of inspiration at 1 Cor. vii. 6 — "I speak this by 
permission, and not of commandment;*' and re- 
sumes it again at verse 10 ; " Unto the married 

2 
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I commaiK], yet not I, l>ut the Lord. Let not the 
wife depart from her husband." In verse 40 again 
he implieB a doubt ; " She is happier if she so abide 
after my Judgment, and I think also that I have the 
Spirit of God." 

A void too hasty and unqiifdijied assertions, as 
when Paley says, that " the Scripture, which speaks 
of regeneration, conversion, new birth, means no- 
thing — nothing, that ia, to m; nothing to be found 
or sought for in the present circumstances of Chris- 
tians." " Dr. Paley lived long enough to change 
his opinion on these points '"." 

Sometimes, even when convinced yourself of an 
opinion, it is not well to propound it, unless you 
are sure that you are convinced on good grounds. 
Do not attempt to demonstrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity from the appearance of three divine persons 
to Abraham on the plains of Mamre ", nor from 
the text, "let us make man in our image"." 
These texts are good as corroborative evi- 
dence, but are insufficient proof. " I am con- 
vinced," says a certain preacher, " that the Bible 
has been studied by the Angels, with the greatest 
attention. That they studied the books of Moses, 
examining into the meaning of the types and 
ceremonies of the Law, is not obscurely inti- 
mated by the posture of the Cherubims over the 
mercy seat, and ark of the covenant ; for they are 
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represented with their faces bending down towards 
those sacred utensils, in the attitude of contempla- 
tion, and diligent inquiry." All this may be very 
true or it may not. Assuredly the reason given by 
the worthy Dr. is not so generally conclusive, as it 
appears to be to himself. 

Again, avoid uninteresting matter^ however im- 
portant. I do not think the arguments in the 
Epistle to tlie Hebrews are interesting to a modem 
congregation. Discussion on prophecies, and still 
more on tyi>es, do not seem to take general atten- 
tion. Therefore, if you ever get on these topics, 
discuss them shortly. Grenerally, those subjects 
only fix the attention of your hearers which are 
plainly, closely, and directly connected with their 
salvation — except, indeed, controversial subjects, to 
the too prevalent taste for which it will be well for 
you not to give way ; — for these they unfortunately 
have too generally itching ears ; but you must not 
gratify them. 

liastly. — Let there be nothing in excess — ^"no 
quid nimis ",'' not too much doctrine, nor too much 
history, nor too much argument ; a few good argu- 
ments in a sermon are better than many ; not too 
much of any one sort or form of argument, as inter- 
rogation, antithesis, simile. Let not your metaphors 
nor illustrations l)e far fetched, not like "truths 
which arc wrung from the subject," but let them 

'' See Claude'8 Essay. 
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"flow freely, like the juice of the grajH-. from the 
first pressing of the vintage "." Do not exhaust 
your subject ; let there not bo too many brilliant 
and sparkling passages — they weary and distract 
the hearer; a striking truth, which would have 
been well remembered and deeply rooted, is driven 
out by something equally, or more striking, imme- 
diately following; just as the traveller's mind is 
overloaded, and his admiration wearied by a too 
rapid succession of novel and striking sights. It is 
necessary that there slundd be repose — that is to 
say, after a burst of brilliant language and ideas, 
shonld succeed some ]»lain truth or narrative, dressed 
in the simplest garb ; many eloquent sermons are 
spoiled by the neglect of this rule. The grand 
truths of Scripture are equally adapted to either 
the most brilliant or the most simple language. 
The pro|>er tone of language depends not so mucli 
on the subjects themselves, as on the circumstances 
of their introduction. 

Even of good materials there may be too much. 
If your sermon expands under your hands, reserve 
a part for the next Sunday. A sermon s/iouid not 
be too long. I shall not venture to express an 
opinion as to the precise length of which a sermon 
ought to be. Bishop Wilkins says that " one hour 
is allowed by all to be a competency," Modem 
congregations would, perhaps, be content with half 
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that time. But you must, in some degree, consult 
their taste, and allow for circumstances. You do 
no good when you address a wearied congregation. 
Long sermons in a morning will keep your parish- 
ioners at home, for they dine at one: long sermons 
in the afternoon will send them to sleep, for they 
have just dined. In the evening you may allow 
yourself more latitude, for they come to pass away 
their time. But each clergyman must judge for 
himself, by observing how long he is able to keep 
alive the attention of his hearers. The cause of 
long sermons is not commonly the abundance of 
materials, but carelessness in composing, and want 
of revision. One of the most difficult parts of style 
is compression. A certain writer sending a manu- 
script to another, apologized for its length, on the 
ground that he had had no time to make it shorter. 
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THE PRINCIPAL TOPICS OF THE PREACHER. 



It is more easy to say what materials and topics 
should he avoided than what should he chosen. 
With the whole Bible open for the choice of a sub- 
ject, and the whole moral and material world 
before you for gathering arguments and illustra- 
tions, it were endless to enumerate all that are 
available. Herbert and other writers recommend 
to a young clergyman to digest all his knowledge 
into a certain scheme or order, so arranged and 
divided, that he may always have some head to 
which to refer whatever new ideas he may gain, 
and never be at a loss for matter on any subject. 
Besides a perfect knowledge of Scriptures, "The 
country parson," says Herbert, "hath read the 
Fathers also, and the School-men, and the later 
writers, or a good proportion of all : out of all 

A a 2 
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which he hath compiled a book or body of divinity 
which is the store-house of his sermons, and which 
he preacheth all his life, but diversely clothed, Ulus- 
trated, and enlarged." This plan has its advantages 
as well as disadvantages. It is useful to assist the 
memory, and in some respects to aid the judgment, 
but there is danger of its leading you into a system, 
which is the bane of modem theologians. Does it 
not rather savour of presumption for a man to 
suppose that he can comprehend the infinite 
topics of natural and revealed religion, in cmjf 
system of his own? and are not the practical 
results, too generally, that those parts which do 
not readily accommodate themselves, are twisted 
and tormented, and clipped and pared, until they 
often become very materially changed from their 
original truth ? Tlicre are, in my opinion, many 
parts of Revelation as well as of nature, which no 
man, with his present faculties, can thoroughly 
understand or reconcile ; and the endeavour to 
systematize what is incomprehensible, has (it ap- 
pears to me) led to much error, and needless dis- 
pute. I do not see that a preacher is bound to 
explain or reconcile all Scripture ; there are many 
points, — ^many important points, — which he may 
weU confess to be beyond the compass of his intel- 
lect. The word of God was not written to satisfy 
curiosity, or to build a theory upon, but it " was 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God; and tliat believing ye 
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might have life through his name '." Tlierefore, 
on the whole, I think it better for you to arrange 
the materials in your comiiion-place book, not ac- 
cording to any system of your own, supposed to be 
" totus teres atque rotundus ;" but in the common 
aljihabetica! mode recommended by Locke. 

Nevertheless, you will do well to decide in your 
own mind what Scripture teaches as the general 
analogy of faith, and in what manner all your 
facts and knowledge, whether deriveil from the 
Bible or other sources, may be brought to boar in 
preaching. Of this we shall get a practical view 
by reverting to our definition of the end or object 
of preaching. Wo decided that it was to Jttake num 
rfoi CItristianSt — a point which you should always 
liear in mind, during the whole progress of your 
lalxiur; whether in the selection of a subject, or 
the gathering of materials, — whether turning over 
your Bible or Conconlance, meditating in your 
study, or occupying your pulpit. Remember always 
that the end of your labour is to persuade men 
'* to embrace, and to hold fast, the blessed hope of 
everlasting life, which God has given them in his 
Son Jesus Christ." 

Now in order to accomplish this task, the first 
step obviously is t<i persuade them of the need of the 
Go8i>el of Christ, and to kindle in their hearts a desire 
of being what you wish them to Ik?. If men have 
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no desire to be Christians, they will take no steps 
to be so ; or if they think themselves good enough 
already, they will not strive after improvement. 
You will say, perhaps, that people go to church for 
the very purpose of being taught their duty, and 
improving in Christian holiness. Let me unde- 
ceive you in your theory — they have a thousand 
different motives for going to church, which I will 
not stop to enumerate. It is a great point gained 
to get them there, and to have the privilege of 
addressing them without contradiction. You must 
make the most you can of your opportunity. A 
large majority of every congregation reqitires to 
have the first principles of religion taught them ; 
and not only taught them, but again and again 
repeated, for fear they should lose sight of them, 
or abuse or pervert them. 

In order to induce men to accept the terms of 
the Gospel, your first point is to impress on them 
the sinfulness, and degradation, and inherent vreak- 
ness of their nature. Of course if, from experi- 
ence, you have reason to think that the members 
of your own congregation in particular are well 
aware, and practically convinced, of this elementary 
principle, and need only be " built up," and edified, 
and kept in the right path, you will touch the less 
on this point. Still, it is well to speak of it some- 
times by way of remembrance ; as when St. Paul 
says, " We ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and plea- 

2 
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fiuree '," &:c. " \Vliat fruit had ye then in those 
things whereof je are now ashamed '." But I fear 
that, in moat congregations, there are very few who 
require to be reminded only of the unprofltableness 
and misery oi past sin — by far the greater part have 
yet to be convinced of the need of a Saviour, by 
having the danger of their actual condition laid 
before them. And it is not enough merely to 
state in general terms the Scripture doctrine of the 
corruption of our nature ; but you must follow it 
up by showing your hearers the symptoms of it in 
themselves. You must anatomize their hearts, and 
set before them evident signs of their vanity, pride, 
self-conceit, envyings, lusts, love of ease, love of 
pleasure, love of money, love of self, alienation 
from God, attachment to the world, want of relish 
for spiritual things. You should show them how 
inconsistent is all this with the perfect and holy 
law of God, and how dangerous it is, — how fatal it 
must be, — to their eternal interests, if unrepented 
of. And then you should point out to them their 
utter helplessness and incapacity to turn and ex- 
,te themselves from the trammels of sin, and 
satisfy the law of God — the impossibility of their 
either making satisfaction for their past sins, or by 
their own strength, amending their present course. 
You may appeal to their experience. Either they 
have had no inclination to turn from their sins, or 
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have made no serious attempt, or else if they have 
attempted, have entirely foiled; and have either 
relapsed into their former course, or are living in 
an uncomfortable sUite of dubious conflict, ^ the 
spirit lusting against the flesh, and the flesh against 
the spirit.** You may confidently urge all this, for 
they cannot deny it ; only, as I have before observed 
more than once, and now repeat, it must be urged, 
not in a severe, or caustic, or unconcerned manner, 
but with all the warmth of affectionate concern. 
But at the same time beware of the opposite error, 
into which some preachers foil, of making their 
hearers foncy themselves st^erers rather than sinners 
— to be pitied rather than blamed. Be sure you 
leave the impression that it is to ourselves only that 
we are indebted for our continuance in sin and 
danger ; for that the means of grace and salvation 
are freely offered to us all. It is only when they 
are impressed with a conviction of their actual sin 
and real danger, that they will be disposed to re- 
ceive with humility, and thankfully to close with, the 
offer of salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. 

This is the second great point of your preaching. 
This is the Grospel properly so called, — ^the good 
tidings of salvation through Christ. The Grospel 
message must be proved to come from Grod, d^ 
clared in all its graciousness, and set forth in all its 
<}xcellence. And here will come in the evidences* 
I speak of them first, not as being the first or 
prinei])al point connected with the Gosi>el message, 
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but for convenience of arrangement. It is right iti 
this sceptical age that yon whoulil take care that 
your hearers are furnished «ith " a reason of the 
hope that is in them." An evil heart of unbelief 
IB at tlie root of all sin. Formerly unbelief was 
practical only ; the sinner went on sinning, un- 
conscious that he was at heart an infidel. But 
now infidelity is acknowledged. In your endea^ 
vours to comiteract it, you will not do well to 
preach on the evidences prominently and directly. 
Opportunities will often occur, in the course of 
Scriptural explanation, of clearing np difficulties, 
and pointing out confirmations of faith. Set your- 
self up rather as a friend and supporter of the 
believer, than as an antagonist against the infidel. 
Do not argue as if to refute gainsayers, but to 
instruct the well-disposed : and take care not to 
reason into doubt those who uever doubted before. 
It is better for the most part to assume that your 
hearers are believers in Scripture ; and to endea- 
vour to strengtlien and confirm their faith by 
declaratory instruction concerning the nature aud 
puqiose of God's dispensation, and by extolling its 
excellence. You should take occasion to ex]ilain 
the course of Providence with regard to the ordi- 
nary and natural arrangements (tf this world, the 
a prun-i probability of a revelation, tlie excellence 
and consistency of the revelation which we have 
received, itn admirable adai)tatii)n to mir wants, 
ilain the connexi'in lietween the Old and 
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New Testament — the fulfilment of prophecy — the 
mighty deeds which accompanied the ministry of 
our Saviour and the Apostles — His divinity, or 
rather His deity — distinguishing him carefully from 
divinely-inspired men. Explain his humanity— dwell 
often and earnestly on the wonderful fact of the 
Son of God, equal to his Father, Creator of all 
things, Lord of all things, consenting voluntarily 
to take upon himself the form of a man, with all 
its suffering and infirmities. Then, enlarge on the 
beauty of his character, his goodness, and wisdom, 
as weU as power, his gentleness and meekness, his 
piety and benevolence — ^make your hearers, if you 
can, enamoured of the character of Jesus — ^in order 
that not only their reason may be convinced, but 
their afiections won. Explain to them, in a plain 
and almost familiar manner, every thing connected 
with their Saviour — all the incidents of his ministry 
— all the most minute particulars of his history — 
his example — his offices ; but, most especially, dwell 
with fervour and gratitude on the circumstance of 
his death for our sakes. Enlarge on the pains of 
hell from which he has saved us — ^the joys of heaven 
which he has purchased for us, by his blood. The 
main {K)int of all is to persuade your hearers that 
by his death atwiement was made for their sins; 
that by no other means they could have escaped 
condemnation — but, that tJirough their Saciaur's 
sacrifice, all that " believe in him shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life." 
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After this, you arrive at all the topics of a hdy 

rdigimis life ; all the Christian privileges and 

Christian duties. " Christ suffered for us, leaving 

an example that ye should follow his steps '." 

" Walk worthy of the Tocation wherewith ye are 

^called, with all lowliness and meekness, with long 

fering, forbearing one another in love *," " for- 

ng one another, as God for Christ's sake hoik 

iven you^ '." In short, here come iu the 

istian requirements, virtues, and graces — love, 

peace, long suffering, gentleness, meekness, 

all must be set forth in their most attractive 

lours, and the necessity dwelt on of mortifying 

le flesh, subduing its lusts, growing in grace, and 

fying the temple of the Holy Ghost. The 

precepts of religion may here be set forth not so 

much in the light of a laic, as of a rule of lite — 

requirements which we must ohetf, but as 




Peter ii. 21. > Ephea. iv. 1, 3. • Ibid. v. 32. 

' Careful Btudy of the Epistles will best teach you the art of 
evaogelical application. Let me particularly recoinmeDd tu your 
notice Colostiaiia iii. Some writer, I think Mrs. H. More, says of 
St. Paul, " His preceptive passages are encircled with a kind of 
glory, they are illuminated with a beani from heaven; they proceed 
from the Spirit of God, and are produced by faith in him. There 
is every where that beautiful in'mnufure of motive and action, 
that union of cause and effect, faith and its fruits ; that unifurm 
balance of the principle and its produce, which renders these Epistles 
ui exhaustless treasure o*f practical windoni, as well as an imperish- 
able record of divine grace. Repentance towards God, and faith in 
the Lord Jesiu Christ, formed the substance of his testimony to all 
men. From the doctrine of the cross he derives all sanctity, all 
duty, all consolation." 
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directions which wc shall delight to follow. These 
topics you must learn to discriminate and parti- 
cularize; not speaking of them in vague and 
general terms, but making them appear, as they 
are, within the reach of all. And do not inculcate 
holiness as a mere afterthought in the scheme of 
redemption, but as the end and object of it. " For 
the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath ap- 
peared to all men, teaching us that, denying un- 
godliness and w^orldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world ; look- 
ing for that blessed hope and the glorious appearing 
of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
who gave himself for us, tliat he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works*." Neither forget to 
take notice, by way of caution, of the temptations, 
discouragements, drawbacks, and disappointments, 
which beset the Christian's path ; the deceitfulness 
of our own hearts, the weakness of our nature, and 
the liability to sin, which still remains while we 
dwell in tliis tabernacle of flesh. Insist on the 
need of constant watchfulness and unremitting 
diligence, and the incompatibility of Christian holi* 
ness with the continuance in any known sin. Set 
forth in strong terms, the absolute need of the 
continual aid of the Holy Spirit, the impossibility 
of our perseverance in our Christian course without 

* Titus ii. 11—13. 
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}lim ; but, at the same time, bid your bearers be 
well assured that with His aid they shall gloriouely 
triumph. 

Lastly, enforce the nccessiti/ of constant recun-encc 

the ordinary means of grace, Iwth public and pri- 
rte, the Seriptures, the Sabbath, the sacraments, 
put especially bid them " watch and pray," 

When you come to prayer you will find that you 
have got to the end of your chain. The chain of 
topics is briefly this — Wo are by nature under 
God's wrath; how can we escape? Only through 
the atonement made by our Redeemer. How shall 
we obtain au interest in this atonement ? By faith. 
How be sure we have faith ? By holiness. How 
obtain holiness ? By the aid of the Spirit. How 
obtain the aid of the Spirit ? By watchfiilness 
and prayer. 

These are the grand staple topics of the preacher. 
Tea will see tliat, in any point of this scale, an 
infinite number of minor topics will branch out. 
and a copious store of materials may be found to 
illustrate any one of them. You will find it bettor 
to preach on a precise and limited subject, than on 
a general one : but on whatever subject of detail 
you choose to preach, you should constantly refer 
to these first principles '. If you are exalting any 

• *' !t IB perfectly proper to cut the rircle of the virtues into 
scgraeots, provided it be shown how ihey nra connected nitli each 
other, and how the whole fall within the circumference of tbiit 
Divine religion which is their proper centre." — See Mra. H, More, 
Chrisuan Morala. 
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Christian grace, do not exalt it only for its own 
sake ; but as an evidence of faith, and a sign that 
he who practises it is walking worthy of his Chris- 
tian calling : so, if you are dissuading from any sin, 
do not make the avoidance of that the sole object ; 
but speak of it as incompatible with Christian 
holiness, grieving the Spirit of God, and frustrating 
his gracious purpose of saving us. 

Many preachers make it a rule that in each 
sermon there should be a distinct enunciation of 
the means of salvation. '^ Let it be a maxim with 
you," says Doddridge, "never to preach without 
introducing Christ and the Holy Spirit: rather 
digress, as St. Paul does, than omit this." " There 
may be some one among your congregation, to 
whom this may be the last opportunity of being 
either awakened by the terrors of the law, or 
allured by the joyful sound of the Gospel. We 
may be addressing a soul, hanging as it were by a 
single thread over the pit of destruction "." The 
reason here given by the preacher is not, perhaps, 
quite conclusive ; because it may be answered, that 
the means of salvation are set forth in the Liturgy. 
Still I recommend it strongly as a general rule ; it 
will at least keep you to the primary topic, which 
is " Christ crucified." Look at the epistles of St. 
Paul, and see how he loves to bring every subject 
round to the main principles of the Gospel. " It 

'• Sermon by — Marriot. 
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might at first seem," says Mr. Can in his visitation 
sennou, " as if the Apostle had resolved on a 
limited range of subjects, when he rejected from his 
ministry every thing save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. But in truth the doctrine of the cross 
runs like a golden thread through the whole line of 
Scripture truth. In the cross of Christ we behold 
man's lost and helpless state. 'If one died for all, 
then are all dead.' In the cross of Christ we dis- 
cover the doctrines of justification by faith. ' As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.' In the cross of Christ we see 
the dutiful necessity (as Hooker calls it) of good 
works. ' He gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to himself 
a people zealous of good works.' In Christ cruci- 
fied we see an example to the Christian, teaching 
us to be ' crucified to the world," and to be willing 
to 'lay down our own lives for the brethren.' In 
Christ crucified wc find the motive to every good 
word and work ; for when the Ajiostle would urge 
his brethren by the moat influential of all coneider- 
ations to dedicate themselves to the service of 
God, he refers to the cross of Christ, and says, 
*Ye are not your own. ye are bought with a price; 
lerefore glorify God in your bodies, and with your 
birits, which are his.' A crucified Saviour, then, 
■ to be the theme of our ministration, if we would 
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preach as the oracles of God, whether we seek to 
convert the sinner, to reclaim the n^anderer, to 
comfort the afflicted, or to edify the believer. A 
crucified Saviour must be the theme, if we would 
desire hereafter to give up our account with joy, 
and not with grief ".'' 

Let me, before concluding this branch of my 
subject, again caution you against the danger of 
falling into an arbitrary system, and adopting the 
opinion of some sect or party, instead of founding 
your instruction on the broad basis of Scripture 
truth. It is not that they who adopt a system do, 
of necessity, not preach the truth ; but their fault 
is, that they conmionly declare a part only of the 
truth ; they dwell unduly, if not untruly, on certain 
portions of the Divine word, to the suppression, 
if not perversion, of other parts, which are of no 
less value and importance ". 

One test of your own feelings, whether or no 
they are biassed towards a system, is to ask your- 
self this question : Is there any portion of the 
word of God (in the Epistles of St. Paul, or St. 
James, or in any other part of Scripture) which I 
sfiould wish to see differently worded? I speak of 

" ** Christ crucified/' says Bishop StilliDgfleet, ''is the libraxy in 
which triumphant souls wiU be studying through all eteraity." — 
Orig. Sac. 

" "The capital error in men's preparing themselves tot thai 
function (the ministry) is that they study books more than IIimb- 
selves, and that they read Divinity more in other books than in tlw 
Scriptures." — Burnet. 



course of the original Scriptures. If there is any 
part which your conscience telJs you, you wish 
might be altered or modified, depend on it, you 
are more or less drauii into the vortex of some 
arbitrary system of man's invention. Then only 
can you be pronounced free from bias, when you 
are content to receive- the word of God, " not as 
the word of man, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God ;" and then only may you be satisfied, that you 
will neither " corrupt it, nor handle it deceitfully." 
We ought to read, mark, and inwardly digest the 
Scriptures for ourselves, without bias or partiality ; 
and endeavour, with earnest prayer and diligence, 
to learn from tliem those great trutiis, whether of 
faith or practice, which will ensure the salvation of 
ourselves and our hearers ". 



> I shall take the liberty of transcribing some examples of this too 
I practice from the pages of the Christiim Observer, from 
which excellent work, though differing in a few points of opinion. 1 
beg to acknowledge that 1 have obtained Bome moat valuable sasisl- 
ance. The text chosen is Psahn xu. 7—10, " The law of the Lord 
i« an nndeRled law, converting the soul j the testimony of the Lord 
ia eure, and giveth wisdom to the simple," A:c. "One preacher 
will speak in this manner : — ' The text may be understood generally 
as showing the excellency of divine revelation. A very alight ex- 
amination will convince us that there is a beauty and Himplicity in 
thic ChriHlitm code, which the wisest philosopbem, perhaps, never 
attained. 

" For look at the Chinese teacher — where shall we 6nd any thing 
in Confucius equal to that sublime precept of Christ t ' To do unto 
others as we would they should do unto ub V 

■' Visit the temples of India; however innocent and amiable be 

Bb 
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the mannen of the natives, there is eridently much superetitioii in 
their worship. 

"Travel amongst the disciples of Zoroaster : his philosophy might 
be respectable, but his religious doctrines are miworthj of attention. 

'' We pass with delight to the land of sages. But Greece herself 
most here confess her inferiority. The laws of Draco— how dif- 
ferent from the mildness of the Gospel — were written in blood ! And 
even in Athens, the seat of refinement, nothing was to be found 
worthy of comparison with the moydity of the Scriptores, till we 
come within four centuries of the Christian era. It will be under- 
stood that I refer to Socrates, the prince of moralists I An eminent 
divine — [does the writer mean to satirize his supposed preacher, by 
making him call Rousseau a dioiaeF] — has drawn a parallel between 
Socrates and Christ ; and has shown with great force of reasoning 
and depth of research, how wonderful, in many respects, was the 
similarity between them. But he has, at the same time, admitted, 
that our Lord inculcated the first and second great commandmrat in 
a nobler strain of sublimity than even Socrates himself. And 
Socrates allowed, in certain cases, of revenge ; our Lord in the sermon 
on the mount has expressly forbidden it. We see, therefore, the 
excellency of the Scriptures ; and it only remains that I exhort you 
to read them with a special reconunendation to guard against enthu- 
siashi.' 

'' A second teacher will expound thus : — * In this Christian assembly 
no man will doubt of the general truth of the statement in the text. I 
shall not take up your time, therefore, with endeavouring to prove 
it ; my purpose will be to guard it from abuse. For unhappily there 
is but too much inclination at this time in the world to wrest the 
Scriptures to the destruction of the soul. St. Peter hat awfuUy 
warned us that in the Epistles of St. P&ul, the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, there are many things hard to be understood : and, if in St. 
Paul, and in the New Testament, then, surely, not less so in the writ- 
ings of the ancient Israelites. Hence, the importance of a standing 
ministry in the Church to expound the sacred oradee. God himself 
has ordained that the people shall seek wisdom at the mouth of the 
priest : and he must be deaf to the voice of St. Peter, and blind to 
the difiiculties of St. Paul, who does not see how dangerooa it is to 
mankind, at large and indiscriminately, to read the Scripturea with- 
out a judicious comment. Now the commentators of every Christian 
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CO1111I17 ought to be the authoriied clergy of that country; and, 
therefore, in England, the clergy of the Churcb of England. And 
we are happy at this time, in having a commentary sanctioned by a 
TCDerable intttitution, which has long eristed to the dismay of here- 
tics, and fanaticH, and enthusiasts, and will continue its vigilant 
labours, after those other institutions, miscalled Bible Societiee. 
which pretend to circulate the pure word of God, have been expelled 
from the land. 

" Let us.then.lenm tosee thcerils that arise from the Scriptures, 
without note or comment 1 and if we cannot reclaim the schismatics 
of our own Church, let us shun and avoid them.' 

"The following may serve as a third example: — ' There are some 
persons, who find it convenient to moke grace every thing in the 
work of salvation, they take away all merit from works, as if man 
had no more energy within him than the dust from which he was 
taken. 

" Very diiftrent from this enthusiastic creed was the opinion of 
the holy Psalmist. In the text, as if to put down such vain notions 
completely, be speaks of Divine Revelation under the several titles 
of UriBt, lalimtynies, statutes, commandnenli, judgnents : the four 
first terms plainly imply our duty, as the Apostle says, to work out 
our salvation ; and the last word either meaning the same thing, or 
supplying motives and reasons why nre should do it with fear and 
trembling. The law of the l^ord, he observes, is perfect, converting 
the soul, — converting^ not regnerating, that look place in baptism. 
When we keep the law of the Lord, the soul is said to be atnrrerlfd. 
Thus, also, when conscious that we observe the statutes, we cannot 
but take comfort from it and rejoice : and who, lliat considers how 
tbo eyes are enlightened by discoveries made lo us in the Scriptures, 
and the excellence of the fear of the Lord, and the wisdom of his 
jodgmente, can doubt of the declaration of the Psalmist, ' Gold is 
deairablc, and honey is sweet, hut they are more desirable than 
both.' Let us, then, as far as we are ahlc, endeavour to observe 
these commandments; and we may rely upon it, that whatever is 
defective in our righteousness will be supplied to us through Jesus 
Christ our liord ; lo whom,' 4c. Sic. 

" The next specimen shall be the last. ' This is a sweet passage 

I point out to us the excellency of the Holy Scriptures i and full of 
^ort it is to thow thflt know their election of God. How sweetly 
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does the Psalmist discourse about that sure testimony, which declares 
the eternal purpose of the Almighty to save the elect, and those 
mysterious judgments by which he condemns the reprobate I 

" In order to make this subject profitable : — First, meditate upon 
those eternal mysteries to which the Psalmist so manifestly refers. 

" It is in consequence of these decrees that God converts the soul. 
Some persons call this a gloomy religion: the Psalmist says, it 
rejoices the heart. Some blind guides represent it as the dogma of 
ignorance : the Psalmist tells us, on the contrary, it enlightou the 
eyes : and does it not ? And he can have no right notion at all of 
the mystery of godliness who does not embrace it. 

" Secondly : Answer objections. — ^They are all drawn from 
human reason, and perversions of Scripture. Human reason 
insinuates that this truth of God is inconsistent with his attributes. 
It is, on the contrary, the most wonderful proof of his love, that he 
should present his elect with a salvation finished and coniplete. 
Others say, that it is inconsistent with Scripture ; which, according 
to them, calls to repentance, and to something like co-operation on 
man's part. But, if so, salvation would be of works. The truth 
is, that not only the Psalmist, but every part of the Scriptures, 
rightly understood, is conclusive in favour of a full, free, and finished 
salvation. We are complete in Christ.' " — See Christian Observer, 
vol. zvii. p. 679. 

So far the Christian Observer. Let me add one specimen 
more of systematic divinity on the same text. " How justly does 
the Psalmist in these words eulogize the law of God ! But Chris- 
tians must acknowledge its excellence in terms even of greater praise 
Uuin these. 'The law,* sajrs St. Paul, 'is our schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ, that we might be justified by faith.' In all its 
ordinances and statute^ it has ultimate reference to the Saviour ; not 
only in its typical ceremonies and sacrificial rites, but also in its 
moral code ; which by the purity of its precepts and the strictness of 
its requirements, convinces men of sin, and teaches them to look to 
some other source for acceptance. For this reason St. Paul says, 
that ' the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the promise 
by faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.' How 
does this humble the sinner and exalt the Saviour ! 

'* Thus you see, brethren, how truly the law converteth the soul, 
or regenerates it, which is the same thing, however some of the for- 
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mularies of our Church may seem at first sight to contradict it. For 
this reason it is that the law is called sure, because it leads men to 
the Rock of their salvation, Jesus Christ the righteous, the only sure 
foundation ; thus also does it give ujisdom to the simple by opening 
their eyes to a sense of their natural corruption, and enabling them 
to discern him who is the 'light and the life.' And thus it is 
* sweeter than honey and the honey-comb,' for hath not Christ 
' given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweets 
tmeUing savour, &c.' " . 

The prevailing system of the present day is to dwell too exclu- 
sively upon the Epistles of St. Paul. Though we should admit that, 
on the whole, these Epistles are the most important part of the 
Bible, yet I think it will also be allowed, that to confine the atten- 
tion almost solely to them, and refer, on all occasions to the argu- 
ments used by the Apostle to the infant Church, must lead, I will 
not say to an emmeouSy but to a limited and partial mode of 
preaching. 



LETTER XXIX. 



ON THE METHOD OF C0MP08INQ. 

The philosophers of Laputa constructed a machine^ 
by the help of which, with a little manual labour, 
they proposed to write books, of all sorts, from an 
epic poem to a sermon. It was so contrived, that 
by placing in it all the words of the language, and 
then turning a wheel, an infinite variety of combinar 
tions came forth. These they carefully noted down, 
and there was nothing to be done then but to 
arrange them. In like manner I shall suppose yon 
to have got together the materials of your sermon, 
not only by the exercise of your mind, but partly 
by the exertion of a little manual labour, in turning 
over the leaves of your Bible and Concordance; 
and now nothing remains but to put them in 
order. 

Yoimg sermon-writers meet with three principal 
difficulties in composition ; some find themselves 

2 
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unable to make the scheme of a sermon ; some 
are slow to clothe their ideas with language ; 
others, again, fail in giving spirit and energy to 
their composition. The first cannot construct the 
skeleton, the second cannot find the flesh and 
blood, the third cannot breathe into it the breath 
of life. 

If you find the first diftlculty, you will be in- 
clined, perhaps, to have recourse to Simeon's 
excellent and laborious work, the " Hone Homi- 
leticas." But this proceeding I should by no means 
countenance. The I lora; HomilcticBc has been 
truly called " the easy-chair of theology." I should 
just as soon counsel you to furnish your study with 
a patent lounging-chair, lined with air cushions. 
The more drowsy and inactive you feel, the more 
must you eschew such an indulgence as an arm- 
chair ; the more you feel the want of assistance 
in composition, the less right have you, as a be- 
ginner, to use the Hone Homiletics. I do not 
say that you are tierer to avail yourself of such a 
help. Should you have a very large parish under 
your care, and three or four sermons a week to 
prepare — or should you arrive at the dignity of 
Archdeacon, and have " the care of all the churches 
coming upon you daily," then, in order to husband 
your time, you need not scruple to employ such aid 
— that is, if you then feel the want of it ; but, as a 
beginner, I should strongly caution you against it: 
oDCc get into the practice, and you will never write 
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a good sennon as long as you live. If you must get 
the frame-work of your sermon frt>m some external 
source, the best plan is to analyze a good sennon 
of some standard author; then lay the volume 
aside, and write it over again in your own language. 
This will help to improve your invention by oblig- 
ing you to anatomize, and observe minutely, the 
composition of good authors ^ 

But, the plan which I should recommend is, at 
all events, to try to make your own scheme. Turn 
over the text or subject well in your mind, and 
first determine what is to be the main object and 
scope of your discourse ; and, secondly, ^ inquire 
how that object is to be effected. This will bring 
out the principal branches of the subject, and open 
to you the general scheme. And here you will 
do well to make out a sketch of your sermon on 
half a sheet of paper. Of course, to experienced 
sermon-writers, this process will be needless ; but 
to a beginner it will be found useful in several 
ways. It will prevent you from wandering fiur from 
the subject ; or, at any rate, it will help to bring 
you back again ; and it will save you from the very 
common fault, of being too diffuse in the begin- 
ning, and leaving no room for the development of 
your materials. The time so occupied will often 



> Henry Venn writes to his son, " I advise you by all meana on a 
Sunday to set down the principal parts of the sermons you hear. It 
is of great service.*' See his Life, p. 266. 
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lie found to have been economically spent ; for a 
carefully made skeleton, will Bave you the trouble 
of writing your sennon over twice. Not that I 
would dissuade you from writing it over twice, 
or even thrice, if you have time ; for the very 
process of writing impresses it on the mind, and 
will help you very much in the delivery. 

The design and composition of a sermon is well 
illustrated by the example of a painter. Look at a 
chef d'ceuvre of some first-rate artist, and you will see 
that his object has been to depict some mte action 
or idea ; and that all the parts of the picture are 
made subservient to tlie general effect. Is the 
Hubject, for instance, our Saviour on the cross? 
The principal light is thrown on the figure of the 
Redeemer, which is set forth more strongly by the 
surrounding gloom. Patient endurance is marked 
by contrasting his graeeful body with the distorted 
limbs of the malefactors. His placid countenance 
is rendered more conspicuously Divine by the 
ferocious visage of the soldiers, and the anguish 
of his weeping disciples. Every thing, in short, 
of circumstance, of drawing, and colouring, is so 
conceived as to direct the mind of those who look 
upon it to the principal object of interest. Thus, 
in preaching, you should choose one principal ob- 
ject, and group your materials so as best to illus- 
trate that : keeping tlie main design always in your 
mind's eye. 

Buch being )nnr rule — whicli will In- more fully 
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developed as we proceed — ^you will, as we ob- 
served, next consider into what principal heads 
your subject should be divided ; as the painter con- 
siders how the different objects should be disposed 
on the canvas. Look at the celebrated picture by 
Raphael of St Paul at Athens ; the subject is the 
preaching of the Apostle. This evidently divides 
itself into two parts — ^the energy and power 
of the preacher, and the effect produced on the 
hearers. Accordingly, you will see that though 
the principal figure is St. Paul himself yet that 
the light is thrown on the countenances of the 
hearers. Your eye wanders first to one and then 
to the other ; and yet the subject is one and un- 
divided — ^it is, the preaching qfSL Paul. 

After the principal branches of the subject, then 
come the subdivisions and separate paragraphs to 
be considered, — ^the filling up the canvas. It is 
desirable that before you begin to compose, the 
whole subject should be before your mind, — ^not 
only in its principal divisions, but also in its 
minute details, as fietr as you are able to grasp 
them. But, to comprehend a subject in detail, is 
the work of few but practised masters. You 
should, however, always attempt it, because no 
labour so much strengthens the mind. And here 
is the principal use of your skeleton, — to assist you 
in working up the materials, so that they shall 
hang well together; that each paragraph may be 
complete in itself, yet well dove-tailed and con- 
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nected witli the rest; that each clause may be 
ill its proper place ; and the several members and 
sections of the composition stand out in just reiieli 
and have a definite and proper relation to the 
rest. 

You will say, well ! now, at last I may begin to 
write ray sermon. But atop, I have one point still 
to call your attention to, and that is, the style of 
colouring. It is very desirable, not. iiideed, as an 
essential requisite, but as a primary beauty, that 
yottr sermon should take- its complexion antf- cha- 
racter from the t&rt. If the text be in the shape 
of a declaration, a precept, a promise, a threaten- 
ing, an invitation, an appeal, or an argument, some- 
thing of the same form and character should be 
given to the sermon. Or, again, if the text be 
tender and compassionate, or indignant and menac- 
ing, admonitory, reproachfiU, conciliatory, or en- 
couraging, something of the same spirit should be 
infused into the discourse. Take, for instance. 
Cooper's Sermon * on the text " what fruit had ye 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? for 
the end of those things is death." The writer has 
not only considered the mere import of the words, 
which, in themselves, are full of instruction ; but 
he has adopted the form and character of the text. 
It is an appeal to their remembrance, and is in 
form, partly interrogatory, partly declaratory. Such, 
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also, is the form of the sermon. He asks, what 
fruit had Eve in her sin, but shame and death? 
What fruit had Judas ? He appeals to good men, 
who had left the ways of sin, " you, I feel assured, 
will readily confess, that you found no fruit in the 
ways of sin." He then summons the drunkard, 
the discontented, the revengeful, and passionate, 
the sensual, and worldly, and asks them separately, 
what fruit they have. " There is not one,** he con- 
cludes, "whose conscience, if fairly suffered to 
speak, would not testify that sin yields no present 
fruit." In the last part of the sermon, he sets 
forth, declaratively, that the end of sin is death. 
Tillotson, on the same text, in Sermons clxii. cbdii. 
clxiv. clxv., has entirely neglected to avail himself 
of this method of treating the subject, which gives 
so much spirit and beauty to Cooper's Sermon. 

Sermon i. vol. viii. from the same author, is 
another instance of the transfusion of the spirit and 
character of the text into the discourse. " Now, 
then, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though Grod 
did beseech you by us. We pray you, in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled with Grod '." A few pages 
are occupied in showing how the office of ministers 
of the Gospel resembles that of ambassadors ; the 
greater part of the sermon is devoted to delivering 
the gracious message of the Gospel in the character 
of an ambassador. 

* 2 Ck>r. V. 20. 
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Again, in Sennoii v. vnl. i. on the text — " Give 
an account of thy stewardship," he introduces a 
well conceived address of the great Judge to each 
one of us on the last day, reminding us of the gifts 
we have received, and demanding what use we 
have made of them. And Sermon iii. vol, viii. 
is an instance of the argumentative style, from the 
text, "Come, now, and let us reason together'," 
&c. 

There is no greater beauty, in point of composi- 
tion, nor any thing which renders a sermon more 
striking and interesting, than thus to seize the 
primary idea, or pervading character of your text, 
and apply it to your composition. 

Another mode of giving an appropriate colouring 
and distinct character to your sermon, is to consider 
the part, of the Scripture frmn which tlie te.rt is 
taken. A subject taken from the Gospels should 
be treated in a simple and didactic manner ; one 
from the Epistles might assume a more argumen- 
tative, or doctrinal character. Probably you will 
most frequently choose your text from the New 
Testament : yet you will do well, for variety's sake, 
Bometimee to take a subject from one of the earlier 
books. Suppose your text is from the book of 
Job. In this case you should read the book atten- 
tively, and endeavour to imbue your mind with the 
same spirit. Your subject may be, the contempla- 
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tion of some of the more difficult points of God's 
ordinary providential arrangements ; your langtiage 
may assume something of a figurative and poetic 
style ; and your illustrations may be drawn firom 
the manners and scenery of the age and country 
in which the patriarch lived. The parched sands 
and drought, the mirage and the simoom, the palm 
tree and spice groves, — all these things should be 
present before you; not to be stuck in, at all 
events, like the painter's cypress tree, but so that 
they may naturally fall into their places, if wanted, 
and give a tone and colouring to your composition. 
Or, again, if your subject be taken from the Book 
of Daniel, here a thousand ideas would naturally 
rise in your mind, of the revolutions of nations, 
the rise and fall of dynasties, with a corresponding 
train of historical illustration. Or, if it be from 
the book of Proverbs — ^in this case your discourse 
would most appropriately fall into a shrewd, prac- 
tical, discussion of the afGurs of ordinary life. 
The book of Psalms, again, furnishes the most 
touching subjects of devotional piety, and suggests 
ample materials to preserve the keeping. I do not 
say that very good sermons may not be written, 
without any reference to this principle of compo- 
sition ; still, I think, that our most admired sermon- 
writers have either aimed at, or fallen into it, 
instinctively ; and you will do well to have it in 
your eye when you set yourself to compose. 

And now at length the course is cleared, — ^the 
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barriers arc removed. You have been champing 
the bit, and pawing the ground long enougli. It is 
time to give you your head, and throw the bridle on 
your neck. Away, then ! — hut remember, now you 
are once off, I shall not allow you to stop when 
you please. If you begin to flag; too soon, I shall 
not spare the spur. In plain terms, when you once 
begin to write your sermon, you should torite it off 
tpitli as little interruption as possiMe. While the 
afflatus and glow of composition is upon you — while 
your head is full and your heart warm, you should 
" pour yourself forth upon your paper," freely and 
fluently. It should be " the gushing out from the 
well-spring of the heart." Do not now pause to 
inquire and investigate ; do not think of correcting, 
amending, or polishing ; care not for your rules of 
rhetoric ; but go on without rest or pause — " nee 
mora nee requies" — until either you have finished 
your course, or are fairly out of breath. I should 
even ad^■lse you to leave blanks rather than stop to 
seek for words. By tliis mode your sermon will 
have all the freshness and animation of the extem- 
poraneous style, probably more — for you will not, 
when you preach it, be embarrassed for words, or 
nervous, from fear of failure. 

What I have said, however, requires some quali- 
fication. Though I recommend you to write as 
much as you can, — the whole sermon, if possible, 
a sitting, I hardly expect that you will be able 

conform entirely to this rule. Your mind will 
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probably flag, and it is not desirable that you should 
go on when jaded. One division of your sermon, 
perhaps, will be found as much as you can manage ; 
or you might compose the main part, and reserve 
the application for another time. And when you 
resume your labour after an interval, it is a good 
rule, suggested by Quinctilian, to go back two or 
three pages, that you may gather up the train of 
your ideas, and come up with more force to the 
place where you left off ; as a man retires a few 
paces, in order to gain impetus before he leaps \ 

The principal difficulty which you will here meet 
with, is this — When you have written your sermon 
off in the manner described, it will often, perhaps 
generally, happen, that, notwithstanding all your 
endeavours to express yourself well, your composi- 
tion will not be good enough in point of style for 
the pulpit ; especially if you have to preach to a 
town congregation. In the ardour of composition 
you will have overrun yourself, and slipped into a 
careless style ; sometimes mounting up towards the 
borders of bombast, sometimes descending to too 
great homeliness and familiarity. You will find 
also that some of your paragraphs or clauses have 
not fallen into their right places. Under these 
circumstances, there is no alternative, but the linug 
labor ', You must re-arrange those parts which are 

* Quinctil. lib. x. cap. 3. 

* ** Sequitnr emendatio, para Rtudiorum longd utilissima.'* — 
QniiVptil. lib. iv. cap. 1. 
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disorderly, " supply deficieiifiew, forrei-t impropri- 
eties, eiiliftlilen what is obseure, familiarize what 
too hiffh, stPengthcn the weak parts, animate the 
languid," and correct and amend whatever offends 
the ear, — and then write it all over ^;ain. To 
this, as a beginner, you must make up yonr mind to 
submit. But observe, the more thought you have 
bestowed on your suliject beforehand, the less will 
your composition be likely to need correction ' ; and 
in proportion as the matter of your sermon is im- 
pressive or interesting, and your manner earnest 
and natural, there will be the less need of corrects 
ness of style. Still, even -nntii the best i>09HibIe 
luaterials, correctness of style is an improvement; 
and it is unsafe, (as I have more than once re- 
marked when listening to a sermon,) even for the 
best preachers to tnist to their powers of deliver^■ 
for [fflssing off an ill-written and ill-arranged com- 
position. I am aware that many persons are averse 
to the limo' labw. not from idleness, but on prin- 
ciple; they do not like a composition to smell of 
the lamp; it takes away, they think, from its ease 
and persuasiveness. Undoubtedly, if it be so, this 
is a fault. Still it is better to give yonr congrega- 
tion the idea that you have been taking too much 
pains for tliem, than too little. Nothing detracts 
so much from the effect of a sermon as a manifest 



< Kertius erit ab initio sic opua ducere, ul ctelandum, i; 
integro (abhfamlmn sit.— Qiiinctil, lib, s. cap. 3, 
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want of respect for those whom you address, from 
whatever source it may arise. There is this also to 
be taken into consideration, that if you go on in 
careless composition, you will be careless always; 
whereas, if you take pains to improve, your pains 
vrill soon be needless. In the one case, your style 
will be bad all your life ; and in the other, it will 
rapidly amend. 

And here let me suggest what you will find, I 
think, if you attend to it, a very useful hint ; it is 
one to which I have alluded before. Although too 
great nicety at the time of composition would spoil 
the force and energy of a sermon ; yet in composi- 
tions in which force and energy are not required, 
you cannot be too nice nor too critical in your ex- 
pressions \ Nothing will assist you so much to 
form a correct style, as to make a point of eapress* 
ing yourself as well as you are able on ordinary 
occasions ; as, for instance, in writing letters or 
memoranda, or any other the most trifling matters. 
It is carelessness in these trifles, which gives a halnt 
of writing carelessly ; a habit which will be found 
difficult to shake off*, when you most wish it. 

Of the pains bestowed in composition by our 
best sermon-writers, I am not ai^-are that there is 
much account preserved. There are, indeed, some 
of Barrow's sermons, written three times over in 



' Cit6 9cnb«ndo non fit ut ben^ scribatur ; beni 9cribendo fit ut 
cit6. Quinctil. lib. z. cap. 3. 
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his own hand : and the editor of MaasilloirB *• Petite 
Carenie," mentions as a prodigy, that each discourse 
was composed in ten or twelve days. But, from the 
known practice and extant works of other authors, 
it may he collected that correct and careful com- 
|X]sition by no means implies want of ease in the 
production, but rather the reverse. Pope has de- 
clared that, 

" Ease in writing flowH from art, not chance ; 

As those move eaBJwl, who Uave iearn'd to dance." 

And not only ease, but spirit also may be attained 
in the same manner. No author ever used more 
labour in his compositiou than Sterne, nor at the 
same time is there any who writes with more ap- 
parent case and spirit. Tlie same, I believe, is true 
of Burke and Addison, and, in poetry, of Moore 
and Bums — the simplicity of the former, and tlie 
naitete of the latter, are the work of consummate 
art. The toil of composition is well illustrated in 
the instances given by Moore, in his Life of Sheri- 
dan, of the manner in which that clever wTiter 
would work up a favourite idea; writing and re^ 
writing it, turning it over in all possible forms and 
combinations, until it came forth at last in the most 
perfect and pointed shape. It is not, of course, the 
ol>ject of the preacher to attain any thing equal to 
the brilliant and cutting style of Sheridan's witty 
dialogues. Still, fven in sermons not only ease but 
a degree of pointedncss and concentration should be 
r (■ 2 
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aimed at, especially by a preacher whose powers of 
delivery are not great ; for nothing helps delivery so 
much as clear and forcible arrangement of the matter, 
and well constructed and pointed sentences. 

I have said a good deal on the need of care in 
composition, — more, perhaps, than some might deem 
advisable, because I consider it to be absolutely 
necessary to a beginner, — at least to by far the 
majority of beginners : for very few begin with a 
style even tolerably correct. Still, it must be 
admitted, that compositions are often spoiled by 
too much polishing. As it has been remarked 
of Robert Hall's sermons — "We often desiderate 
something of that brave neglect, that unpolished 
grandeur, which more especially becomes the lips 
of him who is speaking the words of eternal life *." 
Tlie question is, how to account for the feilure of 
some and the success of others, so that we may 
attain the due medium, and acquire the talent of 
improving what is bad, without spoiling what is 
good. I think the following will, perhaps, illus- 
trate the point in question. A man sits to a 
portrait painter, who at the first rough sketch 
produces a faithful and striking likeness. He takes 
it home to improve it, and when he brings it again 
it is spoiled. Every stroke the painter added has 
made it worse, instead of improving it. The spi- 
rited sketch is daubed over and effaced, and the 

• Christian Observer. 
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likenes» entirely lost. What is tlie cause of his 
failure ? It is this, — that the painter did not carry 
in his mind's eye a correct idea of what his por- 
trait ough( to be. Just so, unless you know, and 
have a clear impression of what good style is, 
you will often do more harm than good by polish- 
ing your first composition. You may strike off 
"currente calamo" a bold design, but when you 
come to polish it, every alteration will but help 
to spoil it, simply because you do not know what 
it ought to be ; you do not know what it is to 
improve, and what to spoil. You have touched 
and re-touched, when you ought to have known 
that the first conception and execution were ex- 
cellent. You were not satisfied with the foam 
on your horse's mouth, and the " terrible glory 
of his nostrils," which your first stroke had so 
vividly portrayed ; but you must needs add and 
alter, here a little and there a little, till the spirit 
is departed *. What is the remedy for this evil ? 
How are you to know when to re-touch and when 
to stay your hand ? Tliere is no remedy but to 
learti what good style really is. The remarks which 
I have made on style will, I hope, be of some use, 
if you will attend to them : but the surest plan to 

' The " qufedam djligens negligentia" recommended bf Si. 
Aogiutin ia not easily attained. Isocratea is said to have been 
AftMii years " adjusting the periods of hia Pwiegyric," and to hare 
spoiled it at lout. 
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improve your taste and judgment is, farefully to 
studj the best models. Uiitil you know good 
style when you see it, you caimot, except by in- 
stinct, make your own like it. 

To a jierson who has an inveterately dull and 
crawling style 1 should recommend that, before 
composing, he should take up a volume of some 
writer whose style is even to a fault the reverse ; 
such as Chalmers or Melville. It is something 
like the plan, pursued with success, of teaching a 
person whose hand writing is cramped, to write a 
good hand in six lessons. The teacher directs his 
pupil to write in the excess of scrawling, so that 
three or four letters till a line ; and this is gra- 
dually brought down to what is correct. Only if 
you ever adopt this mode, be careful that you do 
not fall into the opposite extreme from that whieh 
you want to avoid: do not mistake scrawling for 
good writing, nor Melville's and Chalmers's for good 
style, — at least such as may be safely imitated. 

The principal source of the fault complained 
ot^ — the smell of the lamp — is the practice which j 
some have, if they meet with an idea too good to 
be lost, or if they wish to qualify' an assertion, of I 
introducing what they have to say in an awkward f 
parenthesis, or some other manner which spoils the 
paragraph. Make it a rule whenever you wish to ] 
add fresh niittter to re-consfruct the sentence or 
paragraph. Do not sew "* purple jiatches" 
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tho old materials. The legitimate object of the 
limtp labttr is to condense and simplify, not to 
embellish. 

Before concluding this letter, I will just mention 
a plan which from experience I bave found goo<l. 
Von can never be certain of the effect of a sermon 
before you have preached it. What I recommend, 
then, is tliis — When you have preached a sermon 
<lo not bum it, but mark with a pencil any parti 
which it has struck you in the delivery should be 
otuicelied or improved. Note when your congre- 
gation seemed interested, and where their attention 
began to flag, with a view to correct your sermon 
for another ocoasion. And, besides these memo- 
randa, keep your old manuscript, and use it for a 
note book ; and whenever, in the course of reading 
or meditation, especially in studying the Scripture, 
or conversing with your parishioners, any fresh 
arguments or illustrations occur to you, note them 
down carefully in their proper place in the sermon. 
Locke has ob8er\'ed, that the most valuable of our 
thoughts are those which drop into the mind as it 
were by accident : and Paley agrees that they are 
preferable to those "which are forced by pumping." 
By this process of noting down your thoughts as 
they arise you will be enabled at some future time 
to write your sermon over again with nmch addi- 
tional matter. 1 have found sermons prepared in 
this way more satisfactory than any other*. They 
join to the advantage of Horace's plan, "nonuni 
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prematur iu annum," the additional benefit of 
having been once tried already. 

If you do not adopt some plan of this sort, but 
keep your old sermons, and preach them over again 
without improvement, you will be disappointed in 
the effect. As juvenile productions fresh from your 
heart ^°, you preached them with satisfaction and 
effect. They were the best you could then afford, 
and the interest and energy with which you deli- 
vered them communicated itself sympathetically 
to your congregation. But, as you grow older, the 
case is altered. Topics which were formerly fresh 
and interesting, now appear trite and old ; and 
appearing so to you, they will seem so also to 
your congregation from your very manner of 
preaching. Therefore whenever you bring out 
"old things from your treasury," take pains to 
freshen them up and renovate them in the man- 
ner described, so as to be yourself pleased \^ith 
the composition; and then, being intrinsically 
better than before, their effect is likely to be 
proportionally more satisfactorj' to yourself and 
impressive to your congregation ". 



>o *' Nee dubium est optimum esse emendandi genus si scripta 
in aliquod tempus reponantur, ut ad ea post intervallum velut nova 
atque aliena redeamus, ne nobis scripta nostra tanquam recentes 
feetus blandiantur. Sed neque hoc coutingere semper potest, prse- 
sertim oratori [praedicatori] cui saepius scribere ad prsesentes usus 
necesse est." — Quinctil., lib. iv. cap. 1. 

11 I think by far the majority of preachers would, as beginners. 
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find the above remarks, on the method of composing, usefuL 
Undoubtedly it may be said of some prose writers, as of poets, 
iuifciiii/«r, fiofi fiufU : but this is not so universaUy true of one class 
as of the other. There is no law, human or Divine, which prevents 
men of moderate ability from being good preachers; but a man 
cannot be a good preacher without some power of composition, 
either intuitive or acquired. 
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ON THE EXORDIUM. 

Having spoken generally on the method of com- 
posing, we come now to treat more particularly 
of the mode of disposing the materials. All that 
can be pronounced positively on the necessary parts 
of a sermon is that every sermon must have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Even this 
truism might be disputed ; as some preachers dis- 
pense with an exordium, and others have no 
conclusion properly so called. Others, again, so 
construct their sermon that the beginning, the 
middle, and end, might safely change places 
without any great detriment to its effect. How- 
ever, as most good sermons have three distinct 
parts — exordium, discussion, and conclusion — ^we 
will begin by considering the former. 

To me it appears that the exordium is far from 
being an unimportant part of a sermon ; but that, 
on the contrary, it deserves particular . attention. 
It is in all things a great point to make a favoura- 
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ble impression. Besides, yoiii- cuiigrejcation are 
more disposed to listen at the beginning than at any 
other time. Therefore, it i^hould be your object to 
make the most of your opportunity to fix their 
attention. If the exordium is good, it will ensure 
a favourable reception to your sermon, for a while 
at least ; whereas, if otherwise, it may be difficult 
afterwards to arrest the attention of your hearers. 

The theory of an exordium is this, — You find the 
mindis of your hearers unoccupied and unmoved. 
Your exordium ought to be so contrived, as to 
remove their indifference. It Bhould turn their 
attention to the particular object of your sermon ; 
and leave them desirous of hearing you f^fther, 
impressed with the idea that what you have to say 
is worth attending to. When the exordiiun has 
l)een delivered, they tihould be, as a physician would 
say, " in a state of gentle excitement." Hence, in 
the first place, your exordium should be interesting : 
not flat and common-place, but engaging aud agree- 
able. 

A good deal will here de|>end on your own 
maimer. If you seem to take little interest your- 
self, your congregation will be similarly affected. 
But if your own mind is evidently filled with the 
importance of your subject, you will scarcely fail 
to interest your hearers. But further, in order 
that the exordium may be interesting, it should 
either move the feelings, or o|ien the undi'rstand- 
irig. With (I view to the former, il stiould In- 
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pitched in the same key with the discourse itself. 
Thus, on Christmas or Easter day, your manner and 
matter would naturally be joyous and elevating; 
on Good Friday, or on the occasion of a funeral 
sermon, a sad and solemn air, and serious reflections, 
would best introduce the subject. On a fest day, 
you would commence in a somewhat stem and 
serious manner ; and the language of your exordium 
should correspond with your manner. So when 
about to bring forward some lofty mysterj', 
your exordium should be more than usually im- 
pressive and elevated, in order to prepare the mind 
for wonder and admiration. Sometimes, if you 
wish to strike your hearers forcibly, your exordium 
may be in contrast with their preconceived affec- 
tions; for nothing fixes the attention more than 
contrast. In all these ways may you interest their 
feelings. At other times address rather their un- 
derstanding. Set before them some striking and im- 
portant truths. Show them that the subject of your 
discussion is worth their attention — their serious 
attention; interesting to all — interesting to them 
in particular. Do not, however, tell your hearers 
every Sunday that the subject you are about to 
preach on is the most important and interesting of 
any ; and do not assert that it is so at all, without 
giving some good reason. 

Secondly : the eavrdium should be rather cool 
and grave than otherwise^ because the minds of your 
hearers are unmoved and unexcited. On this 
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principle, the lauguagu sbould be clear and simple, 
not loaded with metaphors and omanionts of 
speech, nor couched in the fomi of interrogatories 
or violent exclamations. At the same time it 
should be carefully written ; for your hearers are 
more disposed to criticize at that time than at any 
other. Their mind is not sufficiently excited to 
bear any thing but what is simple and correct, as 
the stomach when sensitive will not bear high food. 
But this rule is not universal. The commencement 
of the first oration of Cicero against Catiline, 
beginning, "Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra," is often quoted as an instance of 
departure from grave exordium '. When the minds 
of the hearers an? already moved with i)as8ion, 
there is no need to excite them gradually; you 
have only to strike the same key. It is so in 
Massillon's celebrated exordium on the funeral of 
Ijouis XIV., '* Dieu seul est grand." On the same 
principle, several of Benson's Lectures begin with 
mnch more warmth than should be allowed to 
preachers in general. And the reason for it I im- 
agine to be this, — that ho knew his congregation 
were already excited with the expectation of some- 
thing stirring and great, I should not recommend 
an ordinary preacher to begin with an apostrophe 
to Abraham's faith as Benson begins, Lcct, xiv, 
vol. ii.. " Great was thy faith O Abraham I" nnr 
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with a simile, like tlie commencement oC Leet. iii. 
vol. ii., " As the cloud which drops fatness upoD 
the earth," &c. ; nor with a confession of his own 
faith, as in Lect. i. vol. i., "I am a believer in 
God, and Jesus Christ whom lie hath sent." When 
you have attained the eminence of that excellent 
preacher, and your conjjjegation habitually expect 
to hear 8r)mething which shall elevate and affect 
them, you may open your sermon with some un- 
usual and striking exordium ; but until then, you 
will succeed best by being oool, grave, and simple. 
It should be observed, however, that your ter^, if it 
be striking may in some degree have prepared your 
hearers for a warm and bold exordium as from the 
text, " Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended 
in me." Atterbury begins, " And can any one be 
offended in thee, blessed Jesus, who hast imder- 
taken, and done, and suffered so much for all men ? 
who willingly emptiedst thyself of thy glory," &c. 
Some subjects demand even what may be termed 
a magnificent exordium. 

Thirdly : An exordium sliould not be harsh and I 
angry, but rather nffecthnate and cmidliafory. By 
the former mode, you are in danger of alienating , 
the feelings of your hearers, and disposing them to I 
cavil and resist. Generally speaking, therefore^ 
reproof should come after conviction. But, on this 
subject I have spoken at large in a former letter*. 



See Letter » 
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Fourthly : V'oiir exordium i^hoiild be modest, 
unpresumhiff, and respectfid \ both in matter and 
manner. Arrogance is at all times offensive in a 
preacher, but most of all in the exordium : indeed 
all faults are then most conspicuous. 

Fifthly : Your exordium should be brief, " be- 
cause people are naturally anjJous to know what 
the minister would be at, and to have him take 
his main bnsinesa in hand*." Besides, if he takes 
up too much time in the exordium, there may not 
be enough left for the due discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Sixthly : If you preach constantly before the 
same congregation, avoid too much sametiess in 
your exordium. 

Such, then, being the character most suited to 
an exordium, namely, that it be varied, but for the 
most part brief^ modest, conciliatory, grave, and 
always interesting ; and not only generally inter- 
esting, but such ti» may incline the hearts, or the 
minds, of the liearers to the particular subject of 
yoor discourse; if you desire examples, take down 
any volume of standard sermons from your shelf, 
and you will find them to be such as I have de- 
8cril>ed. I may, however, briefly advert to some of 
the most ordinary modes. 

The simplest exordium, is merely to explain the 



' See the iccount Kiven (Iliad, ii 
' Archbishop Hon. 
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text. When there is any difficulty either in the 
terms or the subject, this 7nust be done, at any rate, 
early in your discourse, and will form a very good 
exordium on ordinary occasions; but when you 
wish your sermon to be more striking, as on a 
festival, or any other particular occasion, perhaps 
you had better choose something not so common- 
place. The connexion with the context may often 
be wrought into an agreeable exordium. Many 
texts from the Epistles, esi>ecially those connected 
with a controversy, are unintelligible till the cir- 
cumstances are explained. Thus Tillotson, in Ser- 
mon XV. on 1 John iii. 16, " It will conduce very 
much to the clearing of this matter to consider 
briefly, the occasion of the words; and this will 
best be done by attending steadfastly to the main 
scope and design of the Epistle." So Horsley, in 
Sermon viii. on John v. 6, " For the surer interpre- 
tation of these words, it will be necessary to take 
a general view of the sacred book, in which we 
find them written, and to consider the subject- 
matter of the whole, but more particularly of the 
two last chapters." 

Similar to this, is an exordium made by adverting 
to the time or place, when and where, the words 
were spoken; the circumstances of the person 
speaking, or the person addressed ; the state of 
parties ; and other topics discussed more at large 
in a former letter \ 

* See Lett. XXVI. 
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Another sort of exordium is to point out when 
there is any thing remarkable or peculiar in the 
text or subject, as Paley, in Sermon xxxvi. on the 
forgiveness of injuries, begins thus; — "The forgive- 
ness of injuries is commanded in Scripture, not 
simply as other doctrines are, but in a manner 
peculiar to itself; that is, as an absolute condition 
of our obtaining forgiveness from Gofl." So Mr. 
Newman, on John xiii. 17, " If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them." — ' There 

•ver was a people or an age to which these words 
Id be more suitably addressed, than to this 

luntry at this time." 

Sometimes the literal meaning of the text may 

seem paradoxical, and require elucidation, as, "Take 

no thought what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 

drink, nor yet for your bodies, what ye shall put 

What !" exclaims Bp. Home, " take no 

lought! no thought at all for the morrow! 
Attend only to the day which is passing over us, 
and make no provision for the future !" &c. Some- 
times there is a doctrinal difficulty involved in the 
■text, or it appears to contradict some other text ; 
in which case your exordium may explain the 
difficulty or contradiction. Sometimes it is useful, 
by way of exordium, to lay down some general 
principle according to which you purpose to treat 
the subject. As Benson, on the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, vol. ii. lect. 15, "To contemplate things 
lairly, and to form a correct, unobjectionable 
Dd 
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opioioDy especially when the moralitj of human 
actions is concerned, it is necessary to view the 
subject, not merely according to its abstract quali- 
ties, but also in its absolute relations. For, as 
general principle is susceptible of a variety of limi- 
tations, we know not in what manner, or to what 
extent, that particular principle which is involved 
In our inquiry ought to be modified, until we have 
examined it in its bearings upon the question in 
which we are engaged." 

A common, and often interesting mode of be~ 
ginning a sermon, is to weave a narrative into the 
exordium. Thus Blair, in vol. iv. Sermon i., « Job 
in the first part of his days, was the greatest of 
all the men of the East ; his possessions were large, 
his family numerous,** &c. See also Cooper, vol. 
iii. Sermon ii. Your narrative may be either the 
part of the Scripture from which the text is taken, 
or it may be adduced from some other part to 
illustrate the text. The latter causes most interest, 
especially if the connection with the text be not 
obvious ; as the curiosity of your hearers will be 
excited to see how you make out the connection. 
Heber begins his first sermon with the following 
anecdote : ^^ There is an ancient fable, which, fable 
M it is, may, for its beauty and singularity, well 
deserve to be remembered — ^that in one of the 
earliest persecutions to which the Christian world 
was exposed, seven Christian youths sought con- 
cealment in a lonely cave, and there, by God*s 
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appointment, fell into a deep and deathlike slum- 
ber. They slept, the legend runs, two hundred 
years," &cc. 

Sometimes you will find it necessary to begin by 
refilling an objection, if it be very obvious, or 
guarding against some misunderstanding, if it be 
likely to occur; or by controverting some erroneous 
conception, which, if unremoved, would invalidate 
your arrangement ; particularly one which rests on 
the authority of some great name. Thus Benson 
commences lect. xriii. vol, ii. by controverting 
Stackliouse's idea of the life of Joseph being a 
drama. 

Sometimes you may begin by removing an inve- 
terate, worldly prejudice, which stands in the way 
of the doctrine which you wish to establish. Some- 
times you may begin with a general principle, and 
descend to a particular application. Sometimes 
fixim a particular instance you may ascend to a 
general principle. 

If you should be called on to address some 
dignified assembly, — as, for instance, the University, 
or a church full of clergymen, assembled at a visi- 
tation, or to preach an Assize-sermon ; it is a sign 
of very bad taste to prelude, as members of Parlia- 
ment often do. by deprecating criticism — lamenting 
that BO incompetent an individual has been chosen 
for the task, — and declaring that you are over- 
powered by your feelings. All this is very much 
out of place, even though you may really feel it. 
D d 2 
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You ought to struggle against it ; and fortify your 
sense of personal weakness by the dignity and 
importance of your office. Very different from this 
was the celebrated exordium of Brydayne when he 
preached before the prelates and clergy in the 
church of St. Sulpice, in Paris ; " At the sight of 
an audience so new to me," said he, ** it seems, my 
brethren, that I ought to conmience by imploring 
your kindness in favour of a poor missionary, desti- 
tute of all those talents, which you require in one 
who comes to discourse with you on the subject of 
your salvation. But I experience at this moment, 
a sensation of a very different kind ; — ^and if I feel 
deeply humbled, do not, I beseech you, imagine 
that it is with the wretched disquietude of vanity, 
as though 1 were accustomed to preach myself. 
God forbid that one of his ministers should think 
that he needs to be excused by you. For who ever 
you may be, you are like myself, in the judgment 
of Grod, but miserable sinners. It is solely in the 
sight of your God and mine, that 1 feel myself at 
this moment compelled to smite upon my breast. 
Until this moment I have been accustomed to pro- 
claim the Gospel of the Most High in lowly temples 
covered with thatch ; — I have preached the severi- 
ties of penance to unhappy beings, the greater 
number of whom have at the time wanted bread; 
I have announced the most fearful truths of religion 
to the simple villager. Unhappy mani What 
have I done? I have made sad the poor and 
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dearest friends of the Lord, I have filled with 
apprehension and grief those faithful, simple, souls, 
whom I ought rather to have condoled with and 
comforted. It is in this place — where my eye 
meets only the great and wealthy, the oppressors 
of suffering humanity, and bold and hardened 
offenders — ah ! it is here alone, in the midst of 
so many scandals, that I ought to echo, with all 
its thunders, the divine word, and summon to me 
in this pulpit, — on the one hand death, and on 
the other, the great God, who comes to be our 
Judge. I hold even now your sentence in my 
hand. Tremble, then, before me, ye proud and 
scornful men ! The thankless abuse of all the 
means of grace, the necessity of salvation, the 
certainty of death, the fearful uncertainty of its 
arrival, final impenitence, the last judgment, the 
small number of the elect ; hell itself, and above 
all, eternity ! eternity ! these, these are the sub- 
jects, on which I am about to enter, and which I 
should have reserved for you alone. Ah ! how I 
need your help ! You who will condemn me, per- 
haps, without saving yourselves ; may God touch 
your hearts, while his unworthy minister speaks ! 
He surely will, for I have acquired a large experi- 
ence of his mercies. lie ! He alone can reach the 
depths of your consciences. Then, struck with 
alarm — smitten with distress, at your iniquities, 
you will come and cast yourselves in the arms of 
his love, pouring forth tears of compunction and 
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grief. Then, and then only, will you make me 
eloquent enough.** This is a fine specimen of bold 
eloquence, though not quite suited to an English 
pulpit. 

Lastly. — ^It is a disputed question, though not 
a very important one, whether you should compose 
your exordium first or last. In so short a compo- 
sition as a sermon, it is of little moment which 
course you pursue ; only, the subject ought to be 
well planned in your head before the exordium is 
written; and you should be careful, while you 
select some interesting point for the exordium, at 
the same time not to take so much as to anticipate 
or impoverish the main part of your discourse. 

Claude recommends the considering of the whole 
sermon under one point of view, condensing it into 
one idea, (which would serve for the title of the 
sermon,) and then setting forth, by way of exordium, 
some other idea connected with that idea. Thus 
Cooper, vol. i. Sermon ii., " What fruit had ye in 
those things whereof you are now ashamed, for the 
end of those things is death." His division is, 1st, 
sin yields no present fruit ; 2nd, it is followed by 
shame ; 3d, it ends in death ; condensed into one 
idea this might be called ^ Sin shown in its true 
coUmrsr His exotdium speaks of the advantage 
of this ; " One of the surest means by which Satan 
keeps men under his power, is by keeping them in 
ignorance of their state. Did they once see in 
what a vHs^ shameful, and ridmms service they were 
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engaged," [observe these three epithets, how they 
correspond with the triple division] "they would 
ijuickly leave it ; did they once see what sin really 
was, they would speedily flee From it. In this view 
the text is particularly useful, for it sets sin before 
us in its true colours, and shows us what it is when 
stript of every covering." 

Some preachers, as Tillotson and Cooper, are 
in the habit of making at the beginning a formal 
division of their subject, and telling you, before- 
hand, all that they are going to Bay^ Others 
object to this practice, — first, because it has too 
format an air ; and, secondly, because it too much 
anticipates the subject, and takes away from the 
interest. If the main object of a sermon were 
that it be remembered, both a formal division and 
a recapitulation would be indispensable. But the 
main object in your sennon is not, eo strictly 
speaking, that it be remembered, as that it be 
understood at the time, and leave behmd a per- 
manent impression — an impression, not so much of 
the arguments, as of the conclusion. If you can 
leave your point firmly and practically impressed 
on your hearers' mindf, it is of little comparative 
importance whether they remember all your ar- 
gument or not. However, division will oftea be 
found very useful to make a sermon understood, 
and, through that, to make the requisite impression. 
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When the subject is difficult and intricate, it may 
be well on this account to distinguish its parts ; but, 
when the subject is so simple as to be understood 
without formal division, it should be omitted as 
needless, and on other accounts objectionable. Yet, 
though jou may not choose formally to divide the 
whole subject, it may sometimes be found desiraUe 
to divide, or to nimiber, a part of your discourse. 
You may say, for instance — ^** There are two points 
to which I would here call your particular atten- 
tion f or you may, if you please, make a division 
of the main body and argument, and then proceed 
to something new in the application. For it is 
often both useful and interesting to bring out some 
new and striking matter for which the hearers 
were unprepared. I do not like a sermon divided 
thus — " First, I shall show you so and so ; secondly, 
so and so: then endeavour to apply it to your 
heart;8." What is the use of this last announce- 
ment ? This ought to come as a matter of course. 
Your division should be in concise and pointed 
terms ^ and one part should lead naturally to the 
next '. You should take care not to put into the 

^ Thus Cooper, vol. i. 6 — " In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature." — His 
division is, first, what true religion it not ; secondly, what it if. 

' Massillon, in his funeral sermon on Louis XIV., passes cleverly 
from the prosperous period of that monarch's reign to his reverses, 
in these words — " Nous nous devious de tant de prosperity ; et nous 
ne savions pas que I'orgeuil des empires est toujours le premier 
signal de leur decadence." 
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first part matter which cannot be understood with- 
out anticipating the second ; and each part of your 
subject should have a degree of unity, and be 
brought to a close in a marked and striking man- 
ner. Since all division is made in order that the 
sermon may be understood, you will perceive that 
it is chiefly applicable to illiterate congregations. 

Lastly, there is a distinction, though not a dif- 
ference, between division of a teM and division of 
subject. Strictly speaking the subject onh/ should 
be divided. Some texts will not divide, and that 
on the whole is fortunate. To divide the text 
without reference to the subject can never lead to 
a good mode of treatment; but it is a mistake 
into which preachers continually fall. We shall, 
however, look more into this point in a subsequent 
letter •. 

* See Letter xziii. 
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ON DISCUSSION — LECTURES. 

Next to exordium comes discumon ; in speaking 
of which I would, in the first place, remind yon 
always to keep in view that the true object of all 
preaching is to persiiade men to be real Christians. 
It is not enough to take up half an hour in speak- 
ing agreeably on some religious subject. Still more 
objectionable is it to consider preaching the Gospel 
as a convenient vehicle for the display of talent. 
You should have a constant eye to the persuasion 
of your hearers, whether it be by instruction, ar- 
gument, or exhortation. And do not consider how 
the subject may be best handled in itsdf, but how 
best handled with reference to this point. Eveiy 
thing, in short, except truth, must give way to 
persuasion. 

Persuasion, then, being the point in which all 
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sermons essentially agree, it is in the mode of 
discussing or treating a subject with a view to this, 
that they essentially differ. We shall find it con- 
venient here to classify discourses from the pulpit 
upon this principle. There would seem to be an 
endless variety both in the conception and exe- 
cution of sermons : yet they may be arranged with 
BufficioDt accuracy for our present purpose under 
certain definite heads. We will first make a 
division of all discourses into lectures and sermons. 
My present letter will include the former of these 
divisions. 

By lectures, I mean tJie ej^ouruiing or earplain- 
ing of Scripture or other subjects, as the Liturgy, 
Articles, &c. But this may be done either by a 
mere unconnected comment, or with s view to 
some principal point. We must, therefore, sub- 
divide this class into lectures proper and expository 
discourses, the difference between wliich is, that the 
former do not require unity of subject, the latter 
do. By lectures proper, I mean the simplest and 
rudest kind of pulpit address ; in which the lec- 
turer commonly takes a portion of the Scripture, 
and, according to his ability, expounds or explains 
it in a continuous order ; his object being to infiu- 
ence the minds of his hearers principally by me-ans 
of Scriptural instruction. The Holy Scriptures 
Fpeak in a great measure for themselves, — the 
mere presentation to the mind of Scriptural truth 
possesses in itself the force of (lersuasion on minds 
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fitted for the reception of it. But then, to illi- 
terate persons, many portions of Scripture, and 
many Scriptural allusions and expressions, are not 
intelligible. " Preachers,** says Fenelon, ** speak 
every day to the people of the Scriptures, the 
Church, the patriarchs, the law, the Grospel, of 
Moses and Aaron, and Melchizedec, of Christ, the 
Prophets, the Apostles ; but there is not sufficient 
care taken to instrtict them in the meaning of 
these things, and the character of these holy per- 
sons ^.^ ^^ How can people understand that Christ 
is our PassoveTy if we do not teach them what the 
passover means?" A good deal of this work is 
effected in these days at Sunday schools ; still there 
remains much which may be done, by way of re- 
membrance, if not strictly instruction, in lectures 
from the pulpit. 

This mode of address does not, perhaps, afford 
such opportunities for elegant composition, or ani- 
mated eloquence, as the preaching of sermons, 
but it requires more Scriptural knowledge, and a 
greater facility of bringing it forward. It admits 
of an infinite number of illustrations, explanations, 
comparisons of texts, &c. The warp of your work 
is the chapter of the Bible before you, you may 
weave into it any colours or patterns you have by 
you, — ^all the knowledge you possess. Lectures of 

* Fendon, Dialogues sur r^oquence* iii. " La v^table rnanikv 
de prouver la v^t^ de la Religion, est de la bien ezpliqner. EDe te 
prouve elle-mdme, quand on en donne la vnie id^." lb. 
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this sort, though not by oustom admissible as the 
principal discourse on the Lord's day, have, how- 
ever, the authority of eminent persons for their 
usefulness on many occasions. " Long sermons," 
says Bishop Burnet, " in which points of divinity 
are more ably and regularly handled, are above the 
capacity of the people; short and plain ones upon 
large portions of Scripture [long texts and short 
sermons, as Scougal calls them,] would be better 
hearkened to, and have a much better effect. They 
would make the hearers love and understand the 
Scriptures better." So important did Paley con- 
sider this sort of preaching, that be delivered a 
charge (his IVth), expressly upon the advantages of 
lectures, and particularly recommends them ajter 
the aflernoon set-vice in country parishes. " Lec- 
tures may be given," he says, " on the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Commandments, the Articles ; 
but expositions of Scripture possess manifest advan- 
tages above other schemes of teaching. They 
supply a more extensive variety of subject ; as one 
short chapter, or half a long one, will always be 
sufHcient for one occasion." " 1 am ajit also to 
believe that admonition against any particular vice 
may be delivered in commenting upon a text in 
which such ^ice is reproved, with more weight and 
efficacy than in any other form. The Scripture 
will seem to lead you to it, so that it will exclude 
the suspicion of intentional personality, even though 
you speak freely and pointedly." He might, per- 
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hapSy have added, with equal truths that lectures of 
this sort afford opportunities, by which the great 
truths also of the Gospel may be impressed ou the 
minds of many hearers more advantageously than 
in any other way. In addition to this advice, he 
affords us the valuable authority of his own ex- 
perience of the good resulting from such a mode 
of instruction. ^ The afternoon congregation, 
which consisted of a few aged persons in the 
neighbourhood of the church, seldom amounted to 
more than twelve or fifteen ; since the time I have 
commenced this practice, the congregation have 
advanced from under twenty to above two hundred. 
This is a fact,'" he goes on to say, ^ worthy your 
observation, because I have not a doubt, but every 
clergyman who makes a like attempt will meet 
with the same success, and many, I am persuaded, 
with much more. Any one commentary on the 
New Testament wiU supply materials for the work, 
and is, indeed, all the apparatus necessary for under- 
taking it. Grotius, Hammond, Whitby, Clarke^ 
and above all Doddridge, will any of them be found 
to contain what is sufficient for the present purpose. 
For the purpose of public expounding, a different 
preparation will be necessary for different persons 
— ^and for the same person in the progress of his 
undertaking. One may choose at first to write 
down the greatest part of what he delivers ; another 
may find it sufficient to have before him the sub- 
stance of the observations he has to offer, which 

o 
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wUI gradually contract itself into lieads and notes 
or common places; upon which he will dilate and 
enlarge at his discretion. In the mode also of con- 
ducting the work, room may be left for diiference 
of choice. One may choose to expound the Second 
Lesson, another the Gospel of the day, another a 
portion of Scripture selected by himself, and to 
another it may appear best to begin with the 
Gospel, and so regularly forward ; which method I 
have practised as most simple and connected." If 
I might be permitted to add a suggestion of my 
own (since the worthy writer allows every one the 
free exercise of his own method,) I should recom- 
mend an karmonical ej^plaaation af tfie Gospel, 
admitting copiously of illustration from other parts 
of Scripture; and I would in general propose one 
main subject. Thus if you begin the history of 
our Lord, let the first lecture be on tite cause <^ 
his coming into the world. To assist your memory, 
if necessarj-, note down the heads thus — " History 
of our Lord, most interesting part of the Bible. 
I propose {with God's jwrmission) to lay before you 
a connected account from the Gospels, — those who 
cannot read, will have the most important part of 
the Scripture presented to them, — those who can, 
will have it set before them in a connected form, — 
I beg you to meditate at your homes on what I 
say, and pray God to enabk- you to profit. We 
will begin with John i. (open the Bible and read). 
This shows that we are not to consider the birth 
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of our Lord as the beginning of his existence. No, 
He had no beginning nor end, — ^He is immortal, — 
eternal. He was present at the creation (read 
Heb. i. first part) ; all this is spoken of Jesus Christ 
-Hso he was not mere man, but God — Grod mani- 
fest in the flesh. Secondly: Why did he come 
into the world ? — to save man — ^let us inquire into 
this, (read Genesis i. 26. ii. 7, 8, 9. 15, description 
of man's original happy state ; then part of Genesis 
iii. description of his fall and curse.) Thenceforth 
his nature, — ^bad, corrupt, and sinful. This is not 
only history or conjecture, but what we may see 
and feel, — ^look around, — ^look within, at our own 
hearts, how weak ! how sinful ! (read Romans vii. 
14.) It was to save us from this state, that the 
Son of Grod, though equal to his Father, came and 
took our nature, lived, taught, suffered, died. Re- 
capitulate, — ^apply, — conclude with Rev. vii. 14, to 
the end." This sketch has more connection, per- 
haps, than is generally needful in lectures, and 
belongs more properly to the next division of our 
subject ; but I have set it down here, as being what 
I imagine an improvement on the common method 
of taking only a chapter. It is, I think, both easier 
to the preacher, and more instructive to the peo- 
ple. It requires rather more preparation, but less 
invention at the time of delivery. 

The simple mode of exposition, of which we 
have been speaking, is capable of great refinoDoient, 
and admits of adaptation to the most 
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congregations. Witnesg Porteus's Lectures on St. 
Matthew's Gosi>eI. and Robinson's and Blunt's on 
Scripture Characters. These, though composed in 
the most polished form, cannot be otherwise classed 
than under the present head, on account of their 
want of unity of subject. Indeed, they were not 
delivered by their respective authors, as sermons 
on the Lord's day, but as week-day lectures. 

It should be observed that, though lectures of 
this description are not generally admissible a^ii 
regular sermons, yet that this mode of expounding 
may often be advantageously employed as a part of 
tmif sermon, when a portion of Scripture, illustra- 
tive of the subject in hand, requires explanation. 

The second division of lectures, which we have 
termed f:rposilori/ discourses, differs from the former 
in requiring unity of design, and some definite sub- 
ject ; whereas, the other sort admits of whatever 
heterogeneous materials are found togetlier in the 
chapter. Under the head of expository discourses 
we understand those, the subject of which is some 
narrative of Scripture, some parable, or Scripture 
character taken as a whole, the argument of an 
epistle, the subject of a psalm, &c, Mr. Close's His- 
torical Discourses on the Books of Genesis are of 
this description, " Occasionally," he says in his 
prel'afie, "it has lieen found advisable to review, in 
brief and general tomis. the whole life of some in- 
,di*'idual, and then perhaps fix on one remarkable 
umstance relating to him — at other times, a 
E e 
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striking passage is selected, and the historical events 
connected with it are told less in detail, in order 
to give greater scope to the practical instruction 
suggested." Bishop Butler's sermon on Balaam is a 
good instance of this sort of discourse. His text is, 
*' Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his *." " If," says he, ** what 
shall be offered to your consideration at this time, 
be thought a discourse upon the whole history of 
the man, rather than upon the particular words 
which I have read, this is of no consequence. It 
is sufficient if it afford reflections of use and service 
to ourselves." However, what is to our present 
purpose, he brings his observations all to bear on 
the one point. After relating the principal inci- 
dents of his history, he says, ^^ So the object we 
have now before us is the most astonishing in the 
world. A very wicked man persisting in his wick- 
edness, and preferring the wages of unrighteousness, 
even when he had before him a lively view of death. 
Grood God ! what inconsistency, what perplexity is 
here! To bring these observations home to our- 
selves, it is but too evident, that many persons 
allow themselves in very unjustifiable courses, who 
yet make great pretensions to religion." In this 
example we see that though the whole history is 
touched on, yet it is all made to bear on one point ; 
the rays are all concentrated into one focus ; which 

* NurnbeiK xxiii. 10. 
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is tliL" essential feature of the sort of sermons now 
under our view. I will not say that it is abso- 
lut<?ly necessary to make the whole portion of 
Scripture selected bear on oite point ; because, 
sometimes, secertd inferences, more or less closely 
connected together, may bo profitably drawn from 
the same source without interfering with the unity 
of the whole. "A o^iherent view," says Fenelon, 
" of the chief facts relating to any person or tnms- 
action may be given in a concise, lively, close, 
pathetic manner, accompanied by such moral re- 
flections arising from the several circumstances, as 
may best instruct tlie hearers. 

Unlike the former kind of lecture, the expio- 
sitory discourse is well adapted to ordinary preach- 
ing before a mixed congregation. In some respects 
it is the best of any, especially to a country con- 
gregation, many of which are unable to read ; for 
it brings before them in a ]tlain manner consider- 
able portions of Scripture. And not only is it 
the easiest sort of sermon to be understood, but 
it is the easiest also to be written, A moderate 
exertion of talent is sufficient, because the sketch 
and materials are in a great measure prepared to 
the preacher's hand. 

With regard to the t/^j-t proper for a discourse 
of tliis sort, it will be enough to read a short sen- 
tence for form's sake, as, " A sower went out to 
sow his seed;" "The Lord commended the unjust 
stewanl ;" " God be merciful to me a sinner ;" 
Ee 2 
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these will serve to introduce, as the sulgect of your 
discourse, the portions of Scripture from which 
they are respectively taken. 

I shall devote the remainder of this letter to 
cautioning you against a spurious mode of ex- 
'pounding Scripturej which, though it has its ad- 
mirers, and is sanctioned by the authority of some 
of the fathers, is deservedly censured by the .most 
judicious theologians — I mean the plan of drawing 
out the words of Scripture beyond their true and 
legitimate meaning, either in the way of direct and 
authoritative interpretation, or in the more vague 
and indefinite mode of arbitrary accommodation. 
Take the following for an instance : ^^ Jacob found 
admittance to his father, and obtained his blessing 
by putting on the goodly raiment of his elder 
brother Esau. Thus^ if we hope to gain the favour 
of our heavenly Father, and be received into his 
presence, we must put on the best robe, the robe 
of righteousness, — the goodly raiment of our elder 
Brother: we must be clothed with his spotless 
covering, or we shall never know the blessing.'' 
This has been called the ultra-evangelic style— the 
accommodation of every possible incident, however 
utterly unconnected with them, to Christ and the 
doctrines of the Gospel. But, if you accommodate 
them to Christ, why may not thqse who choose 
apply them to other persons ? " God created the 
sun and the moon^ that is, said the Extravagants 
[canons] of Pope Boniface viii., the Pope and the 
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Emperor. '^ Behold, here are two swords,' said St. Peter. 
It is enough, said Christ — enough for St. Peter. 
So he got the two swords, the spiritual and temporal 
— said the gloss on that text. Of these things there 
18 no beginning and no end, no certain principle, 
and no good conclusion *." Surely such a raode 
of interpretation, however piously intended, is not 
only unedifying, but positi vely mischievous. It 
injures the purity and credibility of Scripture, which 
ought to " utter a certain sound ;" and it invalidates 
the force of what is true, by mixing up with it what 
is doubtful and fanciful. The proper mode of ex- 
pounding Scriptures is "to give the true sense, 
and to ground on it only such inferences as natu- 
rally flow from it ; not to find out recondite mean- 
ings, mystic allusions, and fanciful analogies." 
When the modesty of common sense is overstep- 
ped, we know not into what error and fallacies we 
may be led. It is difficult to know precisely where 
to draw the line between fanciful accommodation 
and legitimate deductions. Some of the most 
eminent lecturers and preachers of the present day 
have, I think, in some instances, deviated from the 
just line. Thus in the sermons of Bishop Heber 
(which, however, we nmst remember were pub- 
lished after his death) we find the following passage 
on the parable of the good Samaritan *. " The 

I Jeremy Taylor. 

* The Mine eipoHitiou is Tound in Jones of Naytand, and, I 
think, in earlier wrilera. 
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unfortunate plundered traveller is a representative 
of all mankind. They, like him, have departed 
from Jerusalem, the city of God — ^his favour, or 
the light of his countenance; and set their hce 
towards the pursuits and pleasures of this world — 
those temptations which are represented under the 
name of Jericho, a town which, as you will read in 
the book of Joshua, was accursed of God, and 
devoted to everlasting ruin. And, like this tra- 
veller, by their departure from Jerusalem, they have 
fallen into a valley of blood — into the power of the 
worst of thieves, and the most cruel of murderers, 
the devil and his angels. And now, stripped of his 
raiment of righteousness, wounded to the very 
death, and his wounds festering in the face of 
heaven, man is left in the naked misery of his 
nature, without hope, or help, or comfort A 
certain priest comes down this way; by him are 
signified the sacrifices offered for sin in the earlier 
ages of the world, the offerings of Melchizedek, 
Noah, and Abraham. But to help this wretched 
object the blood of bulls and of goats was vain; 
it could not cleanse his conscience, nor heal the 
wounds inflicted by his spiritual enemies — the 
sacrifice passes by on the other side. A Levite 
next appears, the representative of the Jewish law 
given by Moses, himself of the tribe of Levi; 
and administered in all its ceremony by the Levite 
family. Moses is, indeed, represented as aware 
of the extent of the evil and the miserable con* 
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dition of mankind ; lie approaches, lie looks on 
the sufferer, but will not, or cannot help him ; no 
ceremonies, no outward forms of holiness are here 
of service ; he passes by on the other side. But 
a certain Samaritan — (do you not remember how 
the Jews had said to Jesus, thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devil ?) — a certain Samaritan, saith our 
Lord, (using their own language, and the insults 
they had thrown out against him,) as he journeyed, 

caiue where he was Do you not perceive, 

my Christian friends; do not your own hearts 
inform you how truly the |>arab!e resembles our 
blessed Saviour ? .... So closely do even the 
smallest circumstances of this parable agree with 
the explanation, that the ancient doctors and fathers 
of the Church are of opinion, that by the two 
pieces of silver are represented the sacraments, 
which are left for the support of Christians till 
their good Samaritan shall return again ; and which 
are committed to the care of the clergy, who arc 
here represented as hosts of Christ's inn, and dis- 
pensers of his spiritual provision and bounty," 
Surely there is no warrant in Scripture for any 
part of this interpretation. Those who indulge 
ID accommodation should be careful, at least, to 
remind their hearers that it is onl>/ accommodation. 
— the offspring of their o"wn imagination, and not 
the real word of God, Otherwise the hearers 
are imposed on by the authority of the minister. 
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and receive, as the word of truth, the pious fancies 
of the preacher's brain. 

If it be clearly understood that it is merely 
accommodation, then indeed nothing forbids or 
limits this style of address but the rules of good 
taste, and the probability of edification. The fol- 
lowing sketch is, perhaps, an instance of the legi- 
timate use of accommodation, or minute drawing 
out of the meaning of Scripture. " The kingdom 
of God is like leaven," &c. The kingdom of 
God means the operation and dominion of his 
spirit : as leaven works and ferments, so does the 
Spirit of God in the heart : the mode of its opera- 
tion is at first gentle and unobserved, as the ^' lea- 
ven was hidden in the meal;" but as the leaven 
leavened the whole, so the Spirit, mighty in opera- 
tion, changes the whole heart of man ; — and as it 
was meal^ not grairiy in which the leaven was hid- 
den, so must the heart of man be prepared and 
softened for the reception of good grace. When 
the different points, thus drawn out, are not repre- 
sented as taught or proved thereby, but are con- 
firmed and enforced by other parts of Scripture 
or the analogy of faith, then I see no objection 
to using a portion of Scripture like that mentioned 
as a vehicle for your discourse. But, I repeat, 
much caution must be used '. 

^ Since writing the above, the Author has read the able remariLS 
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of Mr. Newman on the use of allegory, contained in his work on the 
Arians, pp. 61 — 70. But, though agreeing with the greater part of 
them, he does not think it necessary to retract or qualify his own 
view. Mr. Newman's remarks account for the allegories used by St. 
Paul, and apologize for those found in the writings of Origen and 
others of the early fathers, but are scarcely sufficient to authorise 
their use, even by such men as Heber, when preaching to a modem 
English congregation. 



LETTER XXXII. 



ON DISCUSSION — ^TEXT-SERMONS. 



Having considered the simpler kinds of pulpit 
discourses under the title of lectures, we come 
now to the more complex. These we will divide 
into two great classes — tea^tsermons and stibject- 
sermons; the difference between which is this. — 
By the first we understand those which consist 
mainly in the discussion of a text — ^by the last 
those of which the text is little more than a motto. 
In textHsermons you confine yourself as much as 
possible to the ideas which the text suggests, and 
take the frame-work and division of your sermon 
from it. In subject-sermons you derive the mat- 
ter and form of your discourse from some external 
source, deeming it sufficient if it be fairly con- 
nected with the text. It is not easy to distinguish 
always very precisely between these two divisions, 
because many sermons partake of the nature of 
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both ; yet, as classes, they have many distinctive 
features. 

Text-sermons are those on which Claude, and 
Simeon, and other writers, liave laid the principal 
stress : indeed almost the whole of Claude's Essay 
is devoted to them. They were more in vogue 
amongst the French than in this country. Yet 
even here they constitute a large portion of the 
sermons ordinarily preached. 

The two principal modes of discussing texts are, 
according to Claude, by erplicaiion and (Asercntion. 
Which of the two modes you should adopt, will 
depend on the nature of the text. Difficult texts 
should be discussed in the fonner way, easy ones 
in the latter. It would be absurd to set about 
explaining or unfolding a text which is obvious and 
simple, such as a mere passage of history ; and 
equally so to remark only upon one which is in- 
tricate and difficult. Sometimes, indeed, when the 
matter is very weighty and imjjortant, a text, how- 
ever easy, may be discussed by way of explication. 
Many texts, perhaps most, will contain matter for 
explication, as well as observation, in wliich case 
you must explain first, and make your observations 
aftern-ards. 

If you require more particular rules concerning 
the theorj' of the discussion of texts, I must refer 
you to Claude's Essay, as publisherl by Mr. Simeon. 
The observations of tiie latter writer are by fer 
the most valuable |iart of tlic work. But in truth 
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I am not sure as to the advantage of rules. Mr. 
Claude himself allows that, " as the texts of Scrip- 
ture are infinite, it is impossible to give perfect 
rules thereupon: it depends," he says, ^^on good 
sense." I would rather trust to jour good sense 
for the manner of discussing a given text, than 
recommend you to refer it to any precise rule ; 
which would probably serve rather to cramp than 
assist your genius. Since, however, you would, 
perhaps, at first, for want of practice, be at a loss 
how to employ your good sense in the treatment 
of a text, I think you will find the following the 
readiest and most practical way of acquiring a due 
proficiency in this point ; and at the same time 
will be adding greatly to your stock of knowledge. 
Make a practice every day (that is so long as you 
consider yourself a student) of analyzing two or 
three good sermons of some standard author. I 
should prefer a more modem to an earlier writer. 
Observe carefully how he has managed his text ; 
endeavour to discover the process of thought by 
which he was guided ; and mark well how his 
ideas are arranged. You may, if you please, first 
take the text on which he has written, and draw 
up from it a scheme of your own, and afterwards 
see how far the writer's plan coincides with yours. 
This appears to me an interesting and very easy 
mode of accustoming yourself to the discussion of 
texts. You will learn the principle and the prac- 
tice at once. 
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Vou will observe in the best \vriters a very great 
diversity as to their mode of treating texts. Some 
make a practice of carefully discussing every part 
of the text, and exercise all their ingenuity to 
bring in every minute particular. Others, again, 
seem to be carried away by their subject, and to 
take little care whether they stick very closely 
to their text or not. Perhaps the neatest and 
cleverest textuary preacher is Mr. Cooper ; for 
countr)' jireaching his sermons are excellent ; they 
would be admirable models of style, if there were 
but a little more imagination and facility of illus- 
tration : as models of handling texts they are, 1 
think, by far the best. Head one of them cursorily, 
and you would think it the simplest and easiest 
thing in the world ; analyze it, and you will find 
it composed accordiTig to the strictest rules of art. 
It might be said of him, as of Butler's hero, 

" When with greatest art he spoke. 
You'd think he talked like other folk," 



Let MS take the first sermon in volume ii, from 
1 Thess. 11 — 13, " For this cause, also, thank we 
God without ceasing, because when ye received the 
word of God, which ye heard of us, ye received it, 
not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, 
the word of God, which effectually worketh also 
in you that t>elieve." At first sight you will per- 
ceive that there is a good deal of excellent matter 
in the text, but the way of working it all u|i 
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cleverly, does not so plainly appear. Let us see 
how Cooper has managed it. He has divided his 
sermon into two heads ; first, ^^ The description here 
given of the word of God — secondly, the manner in 
which it ought to be received.*" All that could 
not be reduced under these two heads — as the 
relation between St. Paul and the Thessalonians, 
his praise of them, and his thankfulness on their 
behalf, — ^he has most cleverly put into the exordium; 
which, it is probable, he composed after the rest of 
his sermon. Having disposed of these parts of 
the text, he goes on to his first division, the 
description of the word — ^first its author, God, 
(^^not the word of men, but, as it is in truth, 
the word of God ;") secondly, its effects, (" it effisc* 
tually worketh in them that believe.") The last 
division is — ^how we ought to receive it. We 
ought to receive it "a* the word of God," with 
attention^ reverence, teachaJblenesSy humility, and bdiec^ 
ing it to be God's i^pointed instrument. Now 
in this sermon every word in the text is thoroughly 
discussed; nothing is introduced which is not 
plainly connected with it, and the whole is 
worked up so that strict unity is preserved. 

Some preachers are fond of choosing texts even 
more extensive than their precise subject, with a 
view to have more materials to work up. There 
is no objection to this mode. Suppose you wished 
to preach on Christian courtesy : you might eith^ 
take for your text the simple precept, " Be cour- 
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teous;^ or too mi^ take in dcaie oi the context; 
^ Be ye aU of one mind. faaTmg compasaoo one of 
another; be pidfiil, ie eomHoom* ; not renderuig eril 
for evil, nor rufinp far ruling, but contnriwise, 
blesBing; knowing that je are beieonto called, that 
ye might inherit a Uesinig.^ Yoo might b^:in by 
eulogizing the beneTolent principles of the Gogpel, 
contained in the first part oi the text ; descend to 
yom* principal subject, eoortesy; iUostrate by the 
instances^ ^ Not rendering evil for eviL nor railing 
for railing, bat, oontrariwise^ Messing T conclnde 
by the eTuigelical motiTe, ^knowing that ye are 
hereunto called, that ye might inherit a blessing.^ 
Here the words of the Scripture, which are found 
in connexion with the precept, " be courteous," bear 
upon it with sufficient importance, to warrant their 
being used in the manner described; and certainly 
a subject so handled is more agreeable, and more 
likely to fix itself on the memory, than if the 
materials were drawn solely from the preachers 
invention. 

Text sermons conceiTed and wrought in this 
manner are equal to any ; and they have in them 
this great advantage, that they are built on a Scri|>- 
tural foundation, and serve to impress important 
passages on the minds of the hearers; so that 
whenever they recur, the whole train of reasoning 
is likely to be brought back, and the impression 
revived. The disadvantage of this sort of sermon 
is, that they are difficult to manage ; and, if ill 

2 
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managed, produce a bad effect. What caii be 
more miinteresting and bald, than a text split up 
like the following hj an old divine : Ephes. t. 2. 
" The text presents to our view seven considerable 
circumstances. 1st, Who? Christ. 2dly, What? 
gave. 3dly, Whom? himself. 4thly, To whom? 
to God. 5thly, For whom ? for us. 6thly, After 
what manner ? an offering and sacrifice. 7thly, Of 
what effect? of a sweet smelling savour." Here 
are the most important truths rendered uninterest- 
ing, not to say ludicrous, by splitting and mincing 
a beautiful text. It is a grand fault to fritter away 
a subject by too great attention to words. ^^ That 
common practice of dissecting the text into minute 
parts, and enlarging on them severally, is a great 
occasion of impertinency and roving from the chief 
sense'." "The parson's method," says Herbert, 
" in handling a text, consists in two parts, — first, 
the plain and evident declaration of the meaning of 
the text ; and secondly, some chosen observations 
drawn out of the whole text, as it lies entire and 
unbroken in Scripture itself. This he thinks natu- 
ral, and sweet, and grave ; whereas, the other way 
of crumbling the text into small parts, as the person 
speaking, and spoken to, the subject and the object 
and the like, hath in it neither sweetneds, nor 
gravity, nor variety ; since the words apart are not 
Scripture, but a dictionary, and may be considered 

' Bishop Wilkins 
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alike in all the Scriptures." Even without abso- 
lutely iritteriiig and crumbling the text, a bad effect 
is often produced by so dividing it into heads, 
which are not closely connected one with the other, 
that the subject becomes two-fold or three-fold, in- 
stead of single ^. This is a very common error. 
Instead of discussing a text as a whole, an inex- 
perienced preacher will divide it into distinct parts, 
and make eacli a separate vehicle for remarks, 
without any sufficient or interesting connexion or 
dependency. 

Another disadvantage in textual preaching is, 
that, in the desire of keeping close to the subject, 
a preacher will sometimes give a jejune and un- 
interesting discourse, omitting highly important 
matter, or more convincing arguments, on the 
subject in hand, because his text does not sug- 
gest it. 

It is, however, true that these blemishes are not 
essential to the sort of sermons we are discussing : 
they are fatdts rather in the execution than in the 
essence. In order to avoid these, you must be 
careful in your choice of a text, and keep in view 
the principles which I have suggested in this and 
the foregoing letters, and which I may now briefly 
recapitulate: viz. first consider the spirit of the 
text; as, whether it be mild or severe, &c., and 

■ " II n'r a plus d'unit^ veritable ; ce iont deui ou trols discoura 
diff^rens, qui ne sont unU que par une liRUon arbilrairE." — Fenelon. 
Dialogues sur I'rlaqueiicF. 
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transfuse the same character into your sermon. 
Secondly, consider the form of the text, whether 
it be argumentative or didactic, &c., and endeavour 
to throw the discourse into something of the same 
shape, by explication or observation. Thirdly, con- 
sider the main point and scope in the text, and 
keep closely to that, — have that always in your eye. 
Fourthly, do not clumsily divide the text according 
to the precise order in which it stands, but pick out 
the principal points, and arrange them so that they 
shall have a natural connexion and dependency; 
that the former may naturally lead to the latter, 
and that they may rise one above another in in- 
terest and importance. 



LETTER XXXIII. 



ON DTSCITSSION. SURTECT-SERMONS. 

There is a great difference between the sermons 
preached by the early divines of our Protestant Eng- 
lish Church and those of the present day *. Jeremy 
Taylor, Barrow, and others of our old preachers, 
when they took a subject in hand, would not leave it, 
until it was thoroughly exhausted. If a good hour 
or more one Sunday would not suffice, they would 
attack the same subject again the next. Hence, it 
came to pass, that while in their compositions there 
is an immense fund of elaborate and important 
matter,— a fund of which modem divines have 
most freely and profitably availed themselves, — 
there is at the same time much which to modem 

' See a letter by W. F. H. in the British Magazine for September, 
1834. 
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congregations is uninteresting and void of per- 
suasiveness. Modem sermons, like those of the 
primitive fathers, are on a different model. Instead 
of aiming to exhaust a subject, it is the object of 
modem preachers to choose out, and use, such argu- 
ments and topics as shall be most interesting and 
most persuasive. They look, in short, not to their 
subject, but to their hearers. 

When, therefore, we mention subject-sermons as 
one of our principal divisions, we do not speak of 
that sort of sermons which we read in the books 
of our old Protestant divines ; for these, however 
well adapted to the taste of the times in which 
they were preached, would be entirely distaste- 
ful to modern congregations ; but we speak of a 
distinct class which at present occupies a very pro- 
minent place in the Church of England pulpit. 

Subject-sermons are a class which embraces a 
vast variety both as to the execution and matter, 
agreeing only in this distinguishing characteristic — 
that the subject, or rather the division and mate- 
rials are not derived from the text itself, but from 
some extraneous source : the text is often little 
more than a customary form. Suppose, for in- 
stance, your text to be, " Let a man examine him- 
self* ;" or, " What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Watch ' ;** you might enter into a general discus- 
sion of all those points in which self-examination 

» I Cor. ii. 28. ' Mark x.ii. 37. 
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and watchfulness are needed. Mr. Benson has the 
text, " By it he, being dead, yet speaketh '," pre- 
fixed to his introductory lecture, the subject of 
which consists of the differest Items of Mr. Hulse's 
will. 

It will often happen to you in the course of your 
ministerial duties to wish to address your parish- 
ioners on some particular subject. A king's letter 
has arrived, and you wish to set forth the object of 
the society to which it relates ; or you have to give 
notice of a confirmation, and desire to explain the 
nature of the rite ; or you think it right to address 
the young persons, who have been confirmed, on 
the duties of the situation in which they are placed ; 
or in your intercourse with your parishioners, you 
have found them ignorant of some important doc- 
trine, or deficient in some important Christian duty. 
Now it is plain, that in all these cases, you may 
either choose a text, and discuss it according to the 
plan pointed out in the last letter, or else you may 
compose an address on what you nish to speak 
about, without reference to any particular text, 
and put a text, for form's sake, which shall corres- 
pond as nearly as may be with the subject. Cir- 
cumstances will determine your choice between 
these two plans. \\^hen it is your object to preach 
indirectly on a subject, the text plan is the best ; 
but when you desire to speak pointedly and directly. 
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the best mode is not to hamper yourself with a 
text, except, indeed, it be to take from it the tone 
and character of your sermon. 

This sort of sermon, if well done, has more life 
and spirit — more the air of business and reality — 
than any other mode of discourse. Read any of the 
speeches of the Apostles recorded in the Acts — ^they 
are all of this description. There is no appearance of 
discussing a text ; the sole aim seems to be to employ 
the most persuasive reasoning on a given point *. 
In speaking thus in terms of praise of this sort of 
sermon, I would not be understood to recommend 
a vague and desultory harangue. There should 
always be unity of design and execution, or the 
most impressive address will fiail of effect as a whole. 
I should add that these sermons are chiefly adapted 
to particular occasions. 

On certain occasions, I say, subject-sermons are 
preferable to text-sermons. But there are others 
in which it is indifferent, which you adopt. Many 
good writers seem to care little about the discus- 
sion of texts, but make their divisions and arrange- 
ments quite arbitrarily. Thus, Tillotson, on Psalm 
cxix. 60, ^^ I made haste, and delayed not to keep 
thy commandment." His subject is the folly and 
danger of irresolution. His division this, " I shall 
first consider the reason and excuses which men 

^ It may be remarked that nothing destroys the semblance of 
natural address so much as a formal division. You find no divisions 
in Demosthenes. 
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pretend for delaying this necessary work, and then 
the unreasonableness of them. Secondly, I shall 
add some further considerations to engage us 
effectually to set about this work speedily and 
without delay." Now, nothing of all this can be 
inferred or proved from the text, and yet it is suffi- 
ciently connected with it. It is not so clever as 
the method adopted by Cooper, which we con- 
sidered in the last letter ; yet it certainly enables 
you to write with more freedom. In analyzing 
sermons you will observe a great variety on single 
terms, as on pi-ide, on meekness, on the lom of God, 
or o/* our neighbour, on sanctificat'ion, on justification, 
and the like. All these you will find treated gene- 
rally as subject-sermons. The preacher chooses his 
topics from all parts of Scripture, discusses the 
subject as he pleases, and keeps his own line without 
much reference to the text. The objection to this 
system of preaching is, that it is apt to lead to a 
vague and common-place mode of discussion ; the 
answer to this objection is, that you may particu- 
larize as nmch as you please in the application : you 
lay down the broad principle from Scripture gene- 
rally, and apply it to that cla«s of persons who 
need it. 

But the main branch of this class of sermons is 
that in which a jn'oposition is discussed. If, in- 
deed, a proposition be discussed, on reasons sug- 
gested by the text, we should refer it to the class 
of sermons spoken of in the last letter. But when 
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the truth of the proposition is proved from argu- 
ments entirely extraneous, and not suggested by the 
text, then it is a subject-sermon. The same observa- 
tions apply to a precept : thus, if you took the fifth 
commandment, and enforced the precept, ^^ Honour 
thy parents," by the reason given in the text, 
that " thy days may be long in the land" — ^twisting 
and turning this promise so as to refer to a Christ- 
ian's hopes, as well as an Israelite's, then it would 
be a bad specimen of a text-sermon. Whereas, if 
you enforce the precept, on the broad grounds of 
Scripture truth, and Christian obligation, then the 
sermon would be more properly called a subject- 
sermon. The enforcement of a precept, and the 
discussing of a proposition are closely connected ; 
instead of saying, " Honour thy father and thy 
mother," you might say, "men ought to honour 
their parents." In discussing a proposition, more 
of argument would be suitable; in enforcing a 
precept, more of exhortation. 

Here will be a fit opportimity to insert some 
remarks on the best mode of proceeding with regard 
to the distribution of your matter in those sermons 
in which a proposition is to be proved. In the 
former classes, it does not so frequently happen 
that you wish to prove any proposition ; you assume 
the truth of the text, and reason upon, and apply 
it. But, in subject-sermons, the question often 
turns on the proof of a point — the demonstration of 
some proposition, connected with or elicited from 
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the text. Cooper's first sermon is an instance of 
this ; his text is Matt. xvi. 26, ^ What is a man 
profited if he gain the whole world, and kise his 
own soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul r* The proposition which he elicits from 
this, is ^ That the man who for the sake of worldl j 
happiness, however great, shall lose his own soul, 
will make a most foolish bargain.** "^ Tliis truth," 
he savs, ^ I shall endeavour to explain and prove.** 
In this class of sermons, which embrace* manr 
important subdivisions — as the Bampton and Bojle 
lectures, mo«t University Mrrmons and, indeed, 
generallv tho% addref-^e^i to the highest cLmhs^^s — 
the first point to be attended to, is, vrhrm oW tribfrf 
u it ri^ io enunciate yffivr yrf^Mntifm ^ In what 
part of voor di*c*Kir*^ should vou ^Mlr^^lr *Ar 
what the proposition is wbirh it i^ ynx \kAz3^^^ 
to prove? UndoulA^ly tlje ^uifAfi^ft ^ui ^/m- 
mone«t way i*, fir«* to f^imttuie y^ir [frK^^nyA, 
and then to ^o at^At v# prove it- A* '»i*«:t:; ''/sr 
.Savi'/or • •pake a y^niA^. unto Li* ^'^^i^ v* : ii» 
end, tLat ifjerj c/'iyit aivaii^ to priy iz*c zjX v# 
faint ^* r^frjr.Txn V/ h> 'i^'-ckJ fr^v^rr- :^ *^*r:ii* Vr 
haie *^\:^:a^.f< :.> yr^r^f^'^x, '*^yjf*: Zjr '^ffsat 
hi* fitja-v>- 'jr ir. **vi rtr/r r.v- hitj.'jrr:*:j*«: iai» 

!• '♦ruJ-.-,' ••-•^ --^^ vt^, -»;>^. Tjsr :r-.j:r.«Nrrj'.a > 
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or preconceived notions ; as the great and acknow- 
ledged doctrines of our faith, or admitted rules of life, 
or if the proposition be categorically asserted in the 
text. But when it is a proposition obscurely 
involved, or only to be inferred from the text, 
when it is any thing new and startling, contrary 
to general opinion or practice — in short, whenever 
it would be likely to clash with the opinion or pre- 
judices of the hearers, then it is better to prepare 
their minds for its reception, to remove objections, 
or establish principles, or subdue the passions of the 
hearers ; in a word, here you must skilfully avail 
yourself of your a priori arguments. Many in- 
stances of this mode of enunciating propositions, 
may be met with in St. Paul's Epistles. **I 
reckon," he says, " that the sufferings of the pre- 
sent world are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us^" This 
proposition, if enunciated abruptly, might not have 
met with immediate and hearty concurrence ; but 
it is entirely deprived of its harshness by the posi- 
tion which it occupies in the context. — " The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirits that we are 
the children of God, and if children, then heirs, 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ, if 
so be that we suffer with him, that we may be 
also glorilBed together ; for I reckon," &c. Never- 
theless when you are sure of the sound principle of 

' Rom viii. 18. 
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your hearers, and certain of making out your case 
triumphantly, and proving your point indisputably, 
there is something bold and striking, in declaring 
at once even a startling truth. Thus St. James 
begins his Epistle, " Brethren, count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations." 

With reference to these modes of treatment, 
there are two forms in which your point may be 
stated; either in the form of a question, or of a 
categorical proposition. Sometimes the same point 
may be expressed either way ; as you might either 
propose for your subject, the question " Wliat must 
I do to be saved V or you might enunciate as a 
proposition, "BeHeve on the Lord Jesus and thou 
shalt be saved '." The former would fall better 
into an argumentative, the latter into a didactic 
form. 

The next point is the proper timr and mode 
of aTtstferiiti/ n/yections '. First, as to the time ; 
this may be illustrated by the practice of advo- 
cates, ur indeed of any disputants. The first 
speaker brings fonvard his own arguments, and 
then proceeds to answer by anticipatiou what may 
be said on the other side. The second speaker 
answers his opponent's argument first, in order to 
remove the impression, ami then adduces his own, 

' AcUxvi. 31, 

• " In proportion as you aj^e againxt a sinner, lie argues 
■gainat you again, anil makes tacit objections which you should 
endeavour to lemove." — Oslervald. 
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So in a sermon, if notorious objections have been 
made against your doctrine, you may begin by 
removing them ; but if you only fear they may 
be made, why then you may take notice of them 
later — hvJt not last. When you have given your 
proofs you will say, " In spite of all this, some, 
perhaps, mat/ object so and so :'' then answer the 
objection, and recapitulate; but do not leave oJBT 
with the objection. If, however, the objections 
be small and trivial, beware of so disposing them 
as to give them undue prominence, I do not think 
that Tillotson has managed this point well in 
sermons clxxxviii. clxxxix. cxc. They are on the 
life of Jesus Christ considered as an example. In 
the last of these he has brought forward certain 
objections, which, though satisfactorily answered, 
yet from the space they occupy certainly present 
an imposing front. The first is, " that a great part 
of our Saviour's life consists in miraculous actions, 
wherein we cannot imitate him." Next, " that he 
has left us no example of the conduct of a father 
or husband." Thirdly, "that some particulars of 
our Saviour's carriage to rulers and magistrates 
seem liable to objection," And, fourthly, "that 
our Saviour did not bear himself with that duty 
and respect towards his mother which that relation 
seems to require." Instead of bringing forward 
all these objections in a body, it appears to me 
that the best way would have been to have refuted 
the first, which is an objection of principle, early 
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in the discussion — to have taken no notice of the 
second, and, if it were thought necessary to allude 
to the other two, to have done so when considering 
that particular part of his example which refers to 
them. Neither, by the way, do I think that the 
answer given to the fourth objection, however 
clever, is correct ; he admits that Jesus did cer- 
tainly " behave in a manner so strange that we 
cannot imagine but there must be some special and 
extraordinary reason for it, and we, who have lived 
to see and know what has happened in the Christ- 
ian world, are now able to give a better account of 
this caution and reservedness in his behaviour to- 
wards her, — namely, that out of his infinite wisdom 
and foresight, he so demeaned himself towards her 
that he might lay no temptation before men, nor 
give the least occasion to the idolizing of her." I 
am not sure whether this objection was noticed at 
all with any ottier view tlian to aim a blow at the 
Roman Catholics, At any rate it was not prudent 
to admit an objection which could be easily dis- 
proved altogether. It may surely be shown that 
the very few instances, in which the mother of 
Jesus is mentioned, afford no proof of want of 
respect towards her, 

Urdess objections are obvious, and plausible, I 
do not see the necessity of even alluding to them. 
" It is good to mise up no more spirits by showing 
the arguments of your adversary, than may be 
cunningly conjured down again." Whenever you 
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do allude, however, take care that you give the 
answer speedily, and in as full and plain terms as 
the objection. If you have several answers to give, 
you may state them all, briefly, before you enlarge 
on any one of them, — so important is it, when an 
objection has been brought forward, that the hear- 
ers should, without delay, be put in possession of 
what may be said in refutation. You may some- 
times, without paradox, refute objections wUhout 
alluding to them. Suppose you wished to remove 
the impression that Job was an imaginary person, 
you need not even indirectly speak of it, but simply 
take an early occasion of quoting Ezekiel xiv. 14, in 
which he is ranked with Noah and Daniel. Objec- 
tions may often be met in this indirect manner. 

When, however, there are objections plainly 
before you, and it is necessary to remove them, 
there are two ways of doing so. Either to over- 
whelm them with contrary arguments, or to show 
their absurdity. Thus when our Saviour was ac- 
cused of being leagued with Beelzebub, he might 
either have refuted the calumny by the over- 
whelming evidence of his God-like attributes, or 
else adopt the course which he did, of showing 
the absurdity of the supposition — " Every kingdom 
divided against itself is brought to desolation, 
and a house divided against itself fiEilleth. If Satan, 
also, be divided against himself how shall his king- 
dom stand? Because ye say I cast out devils 
through Beelzebub." 
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With regard to the arrangement of your argu- 
ments '", you should, as a general rule, begin with 
the most obvious and eud with the strongest. " Put 
that last on which you choose the strength of your 
case to rest." The last reason which you give is com- 
monly that which will tell most, and fix itself most 
strongly on the memory. 

Lastly. — Should your subject expand under your 
hand, and become too long for one sermon, you 
may make it into two or three; but still endeavour 
to give to each an unity of design. Do not, as 
Tillotson has done in sermons clxii. cixiii. clxiv, 
clxv., vtTite enough for fnur sermons, and then 
divide it into so many discourses of equal length, 
just as it happens, without any regard to the 
argument. Each sermon ought to be complete in 
itself. 

'• " 11 doit J tvoir piriout un enchainercient de preuves : il faui 
qu« la premi^ pr^are t U leconde, et que k seeonde » 
premiere," 
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ON APPLICATION. 



An essential part of every good sermoD is applicc^ 
Hon. Persuasion is the preacher's object ; how can 
this be effected without individual application? 
" A sermon without application is as if a physician 
were to give his patient a lecture on the advant- 
ages of healthy and forget to write a prescription," 
" Application is the life and soul of a sermon ^^ 
There are, indeed, subjects of so edifying and in- 
structive a nature, that the application of them 
may be left to the hearers*. Thus, when our 
Saviour had related the story of the good Sama- 
ritan, He contented himself with the simple 

' Bp. WUkins. 

' " Fortasse rebus ipsis cognitis ita movebuntur, ut eoe non opus 
sit majoribus eloquentie viribus jam movere." Augustini Open : 
de Doct. Cbris. lib. iv. cap. xiv. 
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appeal, " Go and do thou likewise ;" and 
another occaeion He set a little child in the 
midst of his disciples, and Raid, " Except ye become 
as little children, ye shall in no case enter the 
kingdom of heaven '." Sometimes, after an ani- 
mated description of a particular virtue or vice, a 
word of counsel like this may be sufficient: but it 
is not safe in general to trust to it. The generality 
of men are slow to take hints of this description ; 
something far more stirring is needed. Ajiplica- 
tion ought in general to be so searching and 
pointed, that there can be no fear of every hearer 
knowing and feeling how far it relates to him- 
self. 

Application does not always appear in the same 
form : it is sometimes in the shape of observation 
or reflection ; sometimes given as an inference ; 
sometimes, perhaps generally, as an appeal, or 
spirited address. Sometimes it takes the form of 
exclamation, " O that men would therefore praise 
the Lord for his goodness," &c. Sometimes it is 
a prayer, " May God grant us his grace, that we 
may both perceive and know what things we ought 
to do," &c. There are some writers of so scholastic 
and argumentative a turn, that they instinctively 
reason, even when they ought to address the heart : 
but this is unquestionably a fault. 

There are two principal modes of application. 

' Matt, xviii. 3. 
Off 
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The first is continuous application ; that is, to apply 
each part of the discourse as you proceed. This 
is most properly used when each division of the 
sermon is, in some degree, distinct and practical ; 
as in Cooper's third sermon, on Romans vii. 21, to 
which we have before alluded, the divisions are 
1st, sin brings no present fruit; 2nd, it is followed 
by shame; 3rd, it ends in death. Here it is 
obvious that each division is capable of close and 
useful application, and that such distinct applica- 
tion is more proper in this case than to defer all 
application till the end. So also when your ser- 
mon is on the history, or character, of some indivi- 
dual, it is proper to apply as you go on, for by that 
plan the progress of the character through its dif- 
ferent phases is more profitably marked. The 
same sort of application is suitable to descriptions 
of a virtue or vice, and to all expository sermons ; 
and it is generally most calculated to impress the 
minds of illiterate hearers ; you do not suffer them 
to forget what you have said, but strike while the 
iron is hot. 

The second mode, which may be called summary 
application, is to condense the whole together 
towards the conclusion. In sermons consisting of 
one continuous argument, each branch of which is 
incomplete until the whole is finished, this last 
mode of application is necessary : for if inserted 
sooner it would only interrupt the explication. 
Nevertheless, even in this case, if opportunity 
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offers, you may with great effect relieve the argu- 
ment here and there by some short appeal to the 
conscience ; but it is evident that the principal 
application cannot come till the argumeat is con- 
cluded. 

Some sermons are all application '. Suppose 
the text, " Thus saith the Lord, consider your 
ways." The terras of the text are perfectly easy ; 
no argument is necessary ; the duty could not rest 
on any better basis: nothing you could say in 
proof of the necessity of consideration, could add 
to the force of the command, " Thus saith the 
Lord ;" therefore the whole of your sermon will 
consist in the application of the text to the cir- 
cumstances of your hearers. A sermon of this 
sort must be spirited, and forcible, or it will not 
succeed, for it will be necessary to keep up a 
continued excitement : there is no opportunity 
for rejiose. 

Of all parts of a sermon, application is the most 
difficult to a beginner, owing to his want of know- 



' " When B rule of morals i« plain and positive it is seldom that 
tbCR is any advantOfte tn enlarging upon the rule itself. We only 
weaken it by dilating it. I shall employ, therefore, the present 
discourse in offering such heads of advice as may be likely, by God's 
blessing, to assist us in rendering obedience to the rule laid down 
for us — an obedience upon which our salvation depends." Paley, 
Sent), iixii., on the text, Titus ii. 11, la, " For the grace of God 
that bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all men. teaching us, 
that, denying ungodlinens and worldly 1ubI«, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world," 
«g2 
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ledge of the world. He may speak well and 
forcibly on his main subject ; he may argue closely 
on any point, unfold a doctrine, or declare a pre- 
cept in an impressive manner, but when he comes 
to the application, he will be at a loss how to 
anatomize the human heart, — ^how to classify his 
hearers' maladies, and prescribe for each ca^. The 
study of the Scriptures will help him, for human 
nature is the same now as when they were deli- 
vered ; the study of his own heart will give him a 
clue to that of others ; still it is impossible that he 
should know much of the hearts of men. This sort 
of knowledge requires much thought, and will be 
best derived from intercourse with those whom he 
has to instruct. It is from what he sees in them, 
and learns from them, in sickness and health, and 
amidst their joys and sorrows, and ordinary occupa- 
tions, that he will obtain a practical knowledge of 
the intricacy and deceitfulness of the human heart, 
the subterfuges of sin, the wiles of Satan, the 
doubt, and misgivings, and struggles even of good 
Christians. Let any minister of ten years' standing 
read over some of his earlier sermons, and he will 
find the truth of what I have remarked, — that when 
he composed them he possessed but a scanty know* 
ledge of the human heart. He will find that he 
has gained a fund of experience, and power of 
application, since they were composed. He will 
find that open vice, against which he used to 
inveigh, requires much less frequency of BsauaXtf 
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than secret sin ; that fair pretences are not to be 
trusted; nor knowledge, even of the simplest truths, 
assumed. He will find that many doctrines, at 
which once he almost shuddered, are not so un- 
scriptural as he then imagined, — that he learned 
the character of many from their enemies rather 
thaa themselves, and that he often attacked a 
phantom which had no existence, while the real 
enemy escaped his notice. He will find that all 
men, even those whom he most admired, are pre- 
judiced ; and that those whom he learnt to suspect 
and condemn are in reality, perhaps, as sincere and 
well-informed as himself. In short, if he be not 
very deficient in observation, he will find that his 
sermons admit of a much more extensive and 
searching application, nay, often a very different 
appUcation, from what he at first imagined. 

In order to make your application, remember 
that the Gospel pre-supposes a charge of guilt : it 
iB your business to detect this, and fasten it on the 
conscience. You have to make your message 
bear on whatever of unsubdued sin there may be 
in the practice of your congregation. You must 
carefully 8crutini2e and distinguish their real cha^ 
racter. Are they fair, re8i>ec(able men, but luke- 
warm Christians? are they hardened, hypocritical, 
Pharisaical ? or are they " almost ChristianB," 
procrastinators. — cold, careless, indolent, sleepy 
Christians ? are they persons who do what they 
onght not to do, or, rather, such as leave imdonn 
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what ought to be done? Do they come under 
any of the heads specified in the parable of the 
sower, — ^men of pleasure, or business, or the world ? 
Or, lastly, is your seed likely to fall on good 
ground? are they eager for instruction, honest, 
sincere? And remember, that even amongst this 
latter class there is a vast variety of shades,— dif» 
ferent degrees of strength and weakness, advance- 
ment or retrogression. Those who have only lately 
left the paths of sin, are still, perhaps, hankering 
after their old habits ; those who have long been 
pressing forward are liable to presumption and 
spiritual pride. 

Take especial care of one thing, — that you do 
not so manage, or, rather, mismanage, as to let 
your hearers apply what you say (as they are very 
apt to do) to their neighbours instead of them- 
selves. To avoid this you may, in many instances, 
apply to it all, " May we all learn so and so : may 
we all be enabled by God's grace to root out this 
sin from our hearts." " We must ally I fear, feel 
how applicable this is to ourselves." If you have 
been describing a very bad character, which no one 
would take to himself, (such, for instance, as 
Balaam,) you may say, " Perhaps none of us may 
think that this character is our own ! God forbid 
it should be so : still, must we not feel a nearer 
resemblance in some points than we could wish ?" 
Thus you should endeavour to make your hearers 
feel that what you say is more or less applioable 
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to every one of them. When the preacher says, 
" I have a message unto thee," they should not 
ask, " Unto which of all ub ?" But it should be 
so said that each one should take what is meant 
for himself. "If," says Mr. Melville, "Satan ever 
trembles for his ascendency, it is when the 
preacher has rivetted the attention of the uncon- 
verted individual, and after describing and de- 
nouncing the covetous, or pouring out the torrent 
of his speech on an exhibition of the voluptuary, 
or exposing the madness and misery of the proud, 
comes down on that individual with the startling 
announcement, 'Thou art the man.' " 

All your hearers, I say, ought to feel themselves 
addressed, and the subject applied to their own 
hearts. But this, of course, cannot be done, ex- 
cept in detail. " Do not," says Jeremy Taylor, 
" spend your sermons in general and indefinite 
things, as in exhortation to the people to get 
Christ, to be united to Christ, and tilings of the like 
unlimited signification ; but tell them, in every duty, 
what are the measures, what circumstances, what 
instruments, and what is the particular minute 
bearing of every general advice. For generals not 
explicated do fill the people's heads with empty 
notions, and their mouths with perpetual unintelli- 
gible talk ; but their hearts remain empty, and 
themselves are not edified." In this part of your 
sermon especially you should be like St. Paul, "all 
things to all men." Vou should address yourself 
2 
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in a suitable strain to the strong and feeble^ the 
mistaken and wilful, learned and unlearned, babes 
and adults, with meekness, vehemence, tenderness, 
sharpness, reproof, expostulation. Some should 
be won by mildness, others saved by fear. Yon 
may also take occasion to particularize, by address- 
ing people of different stations, and occupations, — 
considering well the leading characteristics of each. 
"A mercantile audience is likely to be proud of 
wealth, and swayed by interest; an aristocratical 
by pleasure and ambition ; a learned by arrogance 
and speculation ; a poor congregation by low im- 
moralities, as drunkenness, swearing.'' Nor must 
you forget the good qualities of the respective 
classes ; the poor are more humble and teachable, 
the rich more open to reasoning, and better able 
to appreciate argument. So again, with regard 
to difference of age — there are many tempers and 
dispositions, and modes of thinking and feeling, 
which you should carefully discriminate in the 
application of your subject. In short, there is 
scarcely any peculiarity of circumstance to which 
the doctrines of the Gospel may not be expressly 
applied : and this, if properly managed, without in 
the least descending from the gravity and dignity 
of preaching. " It may look to some," says 
Chalmers, " a degradation of the pulpit when the 
household servant is told to make her firm stand 
against the temptation of open doors and secret 
opportunities, or when the confidential agent is 
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tiJd to resist tlie slightest inclination to any unseen 
freedom with the property of his employer, or any 
undiscoverable excess in the charges of his ma- 
nagement ; or when the receiver of a humble pay- 
ment is told, that the tribute which is due on 
every «Titten acknowledgment ought faithfully 
to be met, and not fictitiously evaded. This is 
not robbing religion of its sacredness, but spread- 
ing its sacredness over the face of society. It is 
evangelizing human life by impregnating its mi- 
nutest transactions with the spirit of the Gospel." 
" To him that is gifted with a true discernment of 
these matters, will it appear that often, in pro- 
portion to the smallness of the doings, is the 
sacredness of the principle which causes them to 
be done with integrity ; that honesty in little 
transactions bears upon it more of the aspect of 
holiness than honesty in great ones ; and that 
thus in the faithfulness of the household maid, or 
of the apprentice boy, there may be the presence 
of a truer principle than there is in the more 
conspicuous transactions of human business ; what 
they do being not with eye-service — what they 
do being done unto the Lord ' ?" 

One caution let me here suggest. " In the 
reproof of sin," says Jeremy Taylor, " he as parti- 
cular as you i>lease, and spare no man's sin. but 
mt^dli' in'lk 110 wiffttV pvrsrm: neither name any 

' Cbftlraers' ScrmonB. 
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man, nor signify him, nor make him to be sus- 
pected. He that doeth otherwise, maketh his 
sermon a libel, and the ministry of repentance an 
instrument of revenge, and in so doing he shall 
exasperate the man, but never amend the sinner V 
Even with the most perfect freedom from ill-will, 
and most genuine Christian feeling, still it is mis- 
placed to make personal allusions. How ill it 
sounds in a sermon to speak thus — "A second 
remark which I would make with all due reverence, 
and yet in all faithfulness, is this — Confess, I en- 
treat you, my Lord Mayor, confess your Saviour 
manfully before men, and do him all honour both 
in your own family and in that high and honour- 
able station, in which his Providence has placed 
you. If, at the civic feast, or in the civic senate, 
any blasphemer (which God forbid) should dare 
to open his lips to impugn the Christian faith, 
or to deny the government of God, then, then I 
beseech your Lordship, as chief magistrate of the 
first Christian city in the world, stand forth even 
at the risk of opprobrium and insult to confess 
your Saviour's name.*' In spite of the earnestness 
and Christian temper of this passage, still it ap- 
proaches very near the borders of the ridiculous. 

It is not easy to keep the just medium in ap- 
plication. One frequent fault into which preachers 
fell, in their anxiety to avoid personality, is to 

* Bishop Taylor's advice to his Clergf. 
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speak in such a manner that their congregation 
shall think they are alluding to other persons, and 
not to them. Nay, some preachers do intentionally 
speak of other persons, and edify their congregation 
with tirades against Socinians and Dissenters, Infi- 
dels and Heretics. This is very different from the 
model which our Saviour and his Apostles have 
left us. We do not find our Saviour dilating 
before the Sadducees on the pride and formality 
of their Pharisaic brethren, nor amusing the latter 
with arguments against the errors of their rival 
Beet. Nor do we observe the Apostles addressing 
Jews on the ignorance of the Gentiles, nor Gentiles 
on the pride and obstinacy of the Jews. What 
is the use before your village congregation of in- 
veighing against luxury and effeminacy ? You 
might just as well preach against stealing, as some 
one did, at court. " Every minister," says Bishop 
Taylor, "in reproofs of sin and sinners ought to 
concern himself in the faults of those that are 
present, but not the absent '." Nevertheless, you 



' "A Tenerable clergymBo once asrared the aulhor (Mrs. H. 
More) that he had never done so much mischief as bf the best 
■ermoo he had ever preached. It waa againtt the ain of drunliea- 
neu. It happened to be an offence lo which none of his auditors 
were addicted. After it was over, some of them eipressed no small 
triuropli al their own secure slate, from a consciousness of being 
free Irom the vice which had been so well exposed ; and, as if the 
exercise of no virtue but the one op|.iusite to the sin in question had 
been ntcessarf, went home exulting in their own superior f[OfA- 
oeM."— Christian Morals. 
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may sometimes speak, as if applicable to the poor 
and ignorant, things very serviceable to others. 
In lecturing or catechizing your Sunday-school, 
you may convey very wholesome lessons to older 
persons who may be Ustening. 

There is another very common fault, which is to 
make the application rather a corollary or infer- 
ence from the subject than a conclusion. For 
instance, on the text, *^ God is a spirit ; and they 
that worship him, should worship him in spirit and 
in truth." Tillotson says, — "In these words we have 
first a proposition laid down — * God is a spirit ;' 
secondly, an inference or corollary deduced from 
it — ' they that worship him, must worship him in 
spirit and in truth *.' " If you look at the passage 
in Scripture, you will find that so far from the first 
being the principal clause and the other a mere 
corollary, the reverse is the truth, — the last is the 
principal subject: the proposition is thrown in 
almost parenthetically. This is an instance of 
what is constantly done by preachers : namely, to 
make the discussion of the subject every thing, the 
application merely a secondary consideration. By 
far the better plan is to let your mind dwell on the 
application, or practical part, and treat the subject 
with a view constantly to this. Such is universally 
the spirit of the Holy Word : the theoretical part 
is every where subservient to the practical. 

' John iv. 2i. 
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How wide of thia principle, is the practice which 
some have of making the application not even an 
inference, but rather an exception from the subject 
discussed, or a mere after-tliougbt. The most 
powerful exhortation, perhaps, ever addressed to 
the University, is introduced by Mr. Benson, in 
these terms, "What word of exhortation shall I 
this day take ?" just as if he had nothing parti- 
cular to say. Unless there might be some peculiar 
circumstance, it sounds rather strange for a preacher 
to have finished his subject, before he had made up 
his mind how to apply it '. 

The last point to be mentioned is not an unim- 
portant one. Ah subsidiary to your application it 
will often be well to give directions or instruct iotut. 
That is to say, if you have been speaking of any 
sin, and have brought it home to your hearers, you 
should then tell them the means to avoid it : or, if 
you have filled them with love and desire of any 
Christian grace, you should instruct them liow to 
attain it. In a word, you should teach them what 
are the best means to seek the Saviour, and obtain 
the- grace of God's Spu-it. This will introduce a 
number of topics connected with watchfulness and 
prayer; such as to avoid evil company, to chock 
evil thoughts, guard against evil habits, to bow to 
the will of God, to seek him humbly and earnestly. 
A few words of well-timed advice left on your 

* Benson'* l.«cturei for 1830. Di«counc viii. 
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hearers' minds are often the most useful part of the 
sermon. 

The following is an instance in which this topic is 
most admirably enlarged on — "Christ says,* Watch 
and pray.' Herein lies your cure. To watch and 
to pray are surely in your power, and by these 
means we are certain of getting strength. You 
feel your weakness ; you fear to be overcome by 
temptation. Then keep out of the way of it ; this 
is watching ; avoid society which is likely to mis- 
lead you ; flee from the very shadow of evil — ^you 
cannot be too careful : better be a little too strict, 
than a little too easy ; it is the safer side. Abstain 
from reading books which are dangerous to you. 
Turn from bad thoughts when they arise, set about 
some business, begin conversing with some friend, 
or say to yourself the Lord's Prayer with serious- 
ness and reverence. When you are urged by 
temptation, whether it be the threats of the world, 
fiilse shame, self-interest, provoking conduct on the 
part of another, or the world's sinful pleasures; 
urged to be cowardly, or covetous, or angry, or sensual, 
shut your eyes, and think on Christ's precious blood- 
shedding. Do not dare to say you cannot help 
sinning. A little attention to these points will go 
far, through Grod's grace, to keep you in the right 
way. And, again, pray as well as watch," &c. 
There is a good deal more of excellent matter ta 
the same effect ^®. 

'* See Newnum'8 Sermonn. Semi. iii. voL i. p. 43. 
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ON THE CONCLUSION. 

Some preachers throw all their strength into the 
discussion, or principal part of the sermon ; and as 
they hare dispensed with an exordium, so ilwy lay 
little stress on the conclusion ; but (*nd whf;n the 
subject is finished, as it may happen. You will 
not find the mode satisfactory, either as a In^rer 
or a preacher, — for, as a bad exordium sfKiils the 
reception of your sermon, so a bad conclusion ruinn 
its effect. 

The object which you should have in view in 
your conclusion, is to lea^ on the mindn of ytmr 
hearer$ a vivid imprejunrm of the particfxlar nutUer 
if your dvKfmr$e — not a mere int^.'llc-r'tual jtffrcep^ 
tion of its sense and meaninjr, but a conMmtanr'rniii 
feeUng of its moral import. What^v#;r rnay b^ 
the subject of your di.<»coanie, yritj i»liotjld mak^ a 
hsl vigorous effort in the corurluirion t/> stir up^ tpr 
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raifle to the utmost, a corresponding tone of feeling 
whether it be of love, gratitude, seal, oounge^ 
Cedth, hope, and charity ; or of sorrow, diame, sdy^ 
condemnation, resolution to amend, repentance. 
Your language and manner must be suited to the 
feelmgs jou wish to produce,— entreating, ex- 
postulating, encouraging, consoling, directing, ele- 
vating, tender, or compassionate; and sometimes 
severe, indignant, or even threatening, in accord- 
ance with the train of feeling to which jour dis- 
course has led you. Hence your conclusion should 
not be vague and general, but closely connected 
with the subject of the sermon. Bad preachers 
fall into the error of getting gradually away from 
the matter in hand, and falling towards the end 
into vague generalities, so that their conclusion 
would do as well for one sermon as another. It 
may be an earnest appeal, perhaps, on Christian 
duty, yet lose half its effect, by deriving no weight 
from the previous discussion. A good conclusion 
should be directly and forcibly deduced from the 
particular subject of which you have been treating. 

The first mode of conclusion which I shall notice 
is application. Many preachers end with this. But» 
perhaps, generally something should follow, — some- 
thing to clench the nail when it is driven home, — 
lest your hearers should go away, and straightway 
forget what manner of men they are, the discourae 
having taken no hold upon them. 

Another good mode of concluding is by peronu 
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tion. or recapitulation of the principal fir^ifiuiients 
nr topics. This may be done in the form of ex- 
hortation, if you please, or in any other form. And, 
in recapitulating, observe that a reverse order 
should be adopted from that in which your arpu- 
ments were brought forward. You began with the 
most prominent and obvious, and should leave off 
with the same '. This mode of conclusion, by re- 
capitulation, has the sanction of reepeetable autho- 
rity. Bishop Bonner says, in his injunction to the 
Clergy, "When the preacher hath done all iliat he 
will say and utter for that time, he shall then, in a 
few words, recite again the pith and effect of his 
whole sermon, and shall add thereto as he shall 
think good." In truth, though 1 have set down 
recapitulation as a mode of conclusion, it will 
generally be necessary, as Bonner says, to " add 
thereto" something besides. 

It is not necessary always to recapitulatt> the 
whole ailment ; but is sometimes enough to con- 
clude with a restatement of the doctrine or point 
which you have been proving, " Let me beseech 
you, my beloved brethren, to keep this important 
point impressed on your hearts to the last day of 
your lives." " The time warns me," says Benson,; 
" to pause and to close all finally with one solenui' 
exhortation." " Christian brethren," says Dem . 
Milner, " a word of serious and close appUcatian- 
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; Whalely's RhMonc Part i. ch. iii J. 7. 
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to the conscience shall now cloae this discourse/* 
*' Let us,'' says the author of Ecclesiastes^ ^' hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter — fear God» and 
keep his commandments, for this is the whole 
duty of man. For God shall bring erery work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it 
be good or whether it be evil." 

Instead of leaving your conclusion to chance, 
— using up all your materials, and then having 
to look about for something to finish with — it is a 
good plan to forecast what your conclusion ahall 
be, and to hoard up some striking and impressive 
idea. Nothing is better than a/brciUe and np- 
posite tejsU containing a summary of what you 
have been delivering, or bearing very closely upon 
it ; '' What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul * T — such 
a text as this, if it be well connected with the 
subject, cannot fail to leave a serious impression. 
Thus Butler on the text, '' Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his ^*' concludes, ** Keep innocency, and take heed 
to the thing that is right ; for this shall bring a 
man peace at the last'* If you have been preach- 
ing in harvest time, you may conclude, "What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he reap. He 
that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption. And he that soweth to the Spirit 

* Mark viii. 36. > Numbera xxiii. 10. 
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sb^l of the Spirit reap life everlasting'." By the 
way, do not, like some preachers, let all your eer- 
raons end with " life everlasting," but aim at 
variety. 

' Take care to have your conclusion in keeping 
vith the rest, aud including some of the leading 
ideas of the aermon, as Heber ends a sermon on 
the shipwreck of St. I'aul ; "When we are tossed 
by the storms which our own rashness has in- 
curred. He is near at hand, like the Apostle, to 
support and strengthen us. If we follow his direo- 
lion, he gives us the means and assurance of safety 
— and his mighty intercession can rescue his miser- 
able creatures from a gulph of destruction, more 
dreadful than that deep which yawned beneath the 
Cretan mariners." The ideas are cumnion euougli. 
but come in well from their appositeness. 

Some preachers are fond of ending with the text 
with which they began. In subject-sermons, when 
the text has not been discussed, it may be well to 
revert to it again at the end to show you have not 
wandered from it ; but when the text has been 
often alluded to, or regularly discussed, it is better 
to seek another. 

Others think it impressive to end with a prayer; 
" Father of mercies," says Bensou, " save us from 
thi(* woe, and teacli us ever to speak and to write 

' Gal. vi. 7, 8, 

H h 2 
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such things only as may be pleasing in thy sight, 
and profitable to thy people. Great Lord of life 
and light, &c., and thou eternal Spirit," &c. This 
mode of conclusion is very good if effectively 
wrought and delivered, but it is liable to difficul- 
ties. In the first place, as we have observed in a 
former letter, the pulpit is not a convenient situa- 
tion for praying, with the congregation all staring 
you in the face ; and in the next, they are at a loss 
whether to kneel or sit. You may avoid this in- 
convenience by adopting a form almost as impres- 
sive, and I think more suitable to the delivery of 
most preachers. Instead of addressing God, and 
saying, "Grant us thy grace, O God,** &c., you may 
continue to address the people in a strain of bene- 
diction: " May God grant us his grace," or, ** May 
the grace of God assist us." If, however, both 
the congregation and the preacher are strongly 
moved, then a direct address to God is impressive, 
and affecting ; and, in order to remedy the incon- 
venience before alluded to, you may commence your 
prayer by the words, " Let us pray." 

You should endeavour to end with spirit^ and 
in such a manner as to recall and fix the attention 
o( any who may have become listless. And you 
should so manage, that your congregation shall be 
aware when you are going to conclude. It is not 
well to wind up your subject, and then, when your 
congregation think you have finished, to start off 
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again on some new ta«k ° : nor is it good to end 
BO abruptly, tbat they Mhall say, " We ditf not 
know he was going to lea,ve off''." It should be 
«eeti by your matter and manner that you are 
coming to a close ; or yon may say jilainly, " Let 
me now conclude in the words of " 

With regard to the manner of your conclusion, 
it should more frequently be affectionate and en- 
couraging than otherwise ; sometimes atlmonitory 
and solemn ; but rarely, and only on , particular 
occasions, severe and menacing. For, if too 
painful an impression is left, there is danger lest 
the mind, distressed and alarmed, should cast from 
' it the uneasy thoughts which have been suggested, 
or resort to the last expedient, even unbelief, A 
hope of mercy should be held out even to the 
worst of sinners. Besides, as we observed when 
treating of the passions, fear, remorse, excessive 
grief, and the like, are apt to deaden the heart, 
and indispose it to action ; whereas gratitude, 
emulation, hope, and love, make the soul buoy- 
ant and aspiring; and are much more tikely to 
lead to those practical results, wliich it must al- 
ways be the preacher's object to effect. 

The laiitfiutt/e of your conclusion need not be so 
careful and measured as that of your exordium. It 
IB to be hoped that yoiu- hearers will have become 
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interested in the subject, and not be disposed 
to criticize the language; and you will yourself 
be too earnest to be fastidious about your expres- 
sions. When you conclude, as you generally 
should, with a warm, and somewhat impasmoned 
appeal, let your language be brief and energetic, 
even approaching to abruptness. ** What are we ?* 
says Dwight, "worms! when bom? yesterday! 
what do we know? nothing !" This is too abrupt, 
and I should think must have appeared affected. 
The following conclusion of Cooper's iii. Sermon, 
vol. ii., is as good a one for a plain discourse as I 
can find. His text is, "We then, as workers 
together with him, beseech you also that ye re- 
ceive not the grace of God in vain.** He con- 
cludes in the style of the text, "Let me then, 
as a worker together with God, beseech you, breth- 
ren, by the riches of Divine mercy, by the love 
of Christ, by the value of your never-dying souls, 
by the hope of glory, by the weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, which await the slothful and wicked 
servant, *That ye receive not the grace of God 
in vain.' Use the means, embrace the opportu- 
nity, improve the privileges so freely, so graciously 
bestowed upon you. Let not the Lord spread 
out his hands all day unto a rebellious people; 
let him not say of you, * I called, but they refused ; 
I stretched out my hand, but no man regarded.' 
Close with his offers. Accept his grace. Yield 
yourselves to him as willing servants. Delay not 
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tQ do it. Take notice of the words wliieli follow 
the text '. ' Behold, now is the apiminted time : 
beliold, now i* the day of salvation.' May this 
bo the appointed time ; may this he the day of 
salvation to us, for \m mercy's sake in Jesus Christ." 

Most preachers end uniformly with a simple 
doxology ; but I am of opinion that when your 
subject is broupht to a serious, rather than a tri- 
umphant conclusion, it would be occasionally more 
impressive to end with a solemn and appropriate 
prayer. 

Some are fond of working up with the doxology 
the leading ideas of the discourse, — a mode of 
conclusion which, if well contrived and delivered, 
is calculated to leave a strong and lasting inipret*- 
sion. Thus Hcbet concludes his fourth sennon. 
vol. i., wlu'ch !9 on the existence of spirits : 
"To Him — the seed of the woman, and bniiser 
of the serpent's head — to Him, from the inhabi- 
tants of every world, and element, and sim, and 
star — from all that dwell on the earth, above and 
under it, be ascribed, as is most ilue, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, all might, and all 
honour, glorj', and dominion, now and for ever." 

' Thii direct reference to the context rather epoiU the effect — he 
tHuiit^ i^ve been thinking only of b^iuatfin., , ,^ ,,,,( ,,| 

t..|.-..r, '("• ' l.-.JvhnJr. I 



POSTSCRIPT. 

It is remarked, that Postscripts generally contain 
the most important matter in the letter. I cannot 
leave off without reminding yon, in conclusion, 
that all the rules of rhetoric unsanctified by the 
Holy Ghost are worse than useless. The most 
eloquent sermon ever preached, if unaccompanied 
by the Spirit of Grace, is but ^ as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal." My subject has led me, 
perhaps too exclusively, into mechanical details, 
and I may have seemed to attach too great im- 
portance to them. Yet I hope I have not lost 
sight of that principle, which, after all, is the 
most practically important, namely, the influence 
which the Divine Spirit must exercise, to render 
your most earnest preaching profitable. I^ unfor- 
tunately, in my eagerness after less important 
matters, I may have appeared to wander from this 
great truth, let my last words remind you to ** be 
instant in prayer" for Gk)d's blessing on your 
Christian labours. "The eff*ectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much." If you forget 
aU the rest^ remember this. 



THE END. 
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